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LIST  OF  DELEGATES 

TO  THE 

Chinese  Exclusion  Convention, 


CITY    COUNCILS   AND    DELEGATES. 

ALAMEDA.— Trustees:    J.  P.  Forderer,  A.  F.  Mackie,  G.  R.  Miller,  B.  E. 

Coombs,    Chas.    J.    Hammond.    Delegates:    Col.    J.    J.  Tobin,'  J.  N. 

Young,  C.  C.  Volberg,  Chas.  W.  Von  Radesky,  Geo.  C.  Babcock. 
ANAHEIM.— Trustees:      W.    0.   F.    Schwenckert,   Peter    Weisel.   J.   J. 

Schneider,  H.  A.  Dickel,  J.  Helmsen. 
ANTIOCH.— Trustees:     J.  R.  Baker,  W.  S.  George,  P.  Abbott,  R.  Hark- 

inson,  J.  F.  Belshaw. 
AUBURN.— Trustees:     J.  W.  Morgan,  G.  F.  Huber,  John  Adams,  F.  W. 

Wildman,  W.  A.  Freeman. 
AZUSA— Trustees:     H.  A.  Williams,    0.  M.  Burt,    E.    R.  Jeffrey,  W.  J. 

Wade,  C.  C.  Casey. 
ARCATA— Trustees:     B.  M.  Adams,  Thos.    Delvin,   J.  M.  Moore,  S.  B. 

Jacobs.  W.  T.  Kennedy. 
BAKERSFIELD  —  Trustees:     R.  McDonald,  H.  H.  Fish,  T.  E.  Harding, 

J.  E.  Bailey,  Wilmot  Lovell.    Delegates:     T.  H.  Eckles,  C.  J.  Cum- 

mons,  J.  H.  P.  Laird,  J.  R.  Williams,  J.  F.  Bosyl. 
BERKELEY.— Trustees:     M.    L.    Ryder,  W.  H.  Marston,    Thos.    Dowd, 

Thomas  Rickards,  R.  C.  Staats. 
BELVEDERE.— Trustees:     J.  W.  Pew,  L.  L.  Dunbar,  V.  J.  A.  Rey,  A.  S. 

Spence,  E.  J.  Benjamin. 
BENICIA.— Trustees:    W.  L.  Crooks,  John  Quarney,  George  W.  Stevens, 

Charles  Durner,  Jas.  T.  Gormley. 
CHICO— Trustees:     0.  L.  Clark,  L.  H.  Burkett,  F.  M.  Mecum,  E.  E.  Can- 
field,  E.  A.  Warren,  J.  McStilson. 
COLUSA.— Trustees:     R.  Cosner,  A.  J.  Hawkins,  J.  F.  Rich,  Oscar  Rob- 
inson, Owen  Sullivan. 
CORONA— Trustees:     A.    P.    Kelley,  W.    G.    McVicar,  W.  Corkhill,  A. 

Compton,  I.  H.  Moore.    Delegates:    I.  M.  Seares,  Fred  L.  Sexton,  E. 

A.  MacOillivray,  I.  A.  Newton,  G.  R.  Freeman. 
CLOVERDALE.— Trustees-     John  Field,  W.  J.  Flinn,  Geo.  W.  Coe,  A. 

S.  Marshall,  A.  C.  Koester. 
COLTON— Trustees:     R.  J.  Martin,  C.  Medhurst,  R.  H.  Franklin.  M     \ 

Murphy,  A.  S.  Fox,  E.  A.  Pettijohn. 
CRESCENT    CITY— Trustees:     A.  W.  Engley,    R.    F.  Williams,  \Y.   )\ 

Griffin. 
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CALISTOGA.— Trustees:     C.  W.  Armstrong,  Wm.  Spiers,  A.  Hubbs,  A. 

D.  Rogers,  M.  A.  Maclean. 
CORONADO—  Trustees:     John  Fitzgerald,  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.  B.  Dag- 
gett, Herbert  Dabney. 
DIXON.— Trustees:     C.    C.    Donoho,    A.  Kirby,  M.    P.    Carpenter,  J.  A. 

Kerr,  J.  F.  Cowden. 
EL    PASO    DE  ROBLES.— Trustees:     E.    Lachner,    T.    Brooks,    W.  O. 

Dresser.  H.  Nelson,  A.  Brendlin.    Delegates:     Dr.  J.  H.  Glass,  B.  B. 

Pierce.  R.  W.  Putnam,  A.  Montieth,  C.  Seideman. 
EMERYVILLE.— Trustees:     W.  H.  Christie,  J.  T.  Doyle,  J.  S.  Emery,  F. 

J.  Stoer,  W.  Fieldwick.    Delegates:     H.  Remillard,  H.  A.  Randlett, 

Joseph  Lord,  E.  Steward,  Geo.  E.  Spinney. 
EUREKA.— Trustees:     A.  W.  Torrey  (Mayor),  A.  H.  Buhne,  James  F. 

Coonan,  H.  A.  Poland,  A.  C.  Dauphiny,  F.  Ziegler. 
ELSINORE.— Trustees:     S.  A.  Stewart,  C.  S.  TraDhagen,  T.  E.  Ellis,  H. 

K.  White,  A.  S.  Ward. 
ESCONDIDO— Trustees:     W.  H.  Baldridge,  C.  T.  Haney,  J.  H.  Sampson, 

F.  H.  Chapin. 
FRESNO.— Trustees:     Mayor  L.  O.  Stephens,  W.  W.  Eden,  J.  B.  Myers, 

Horace  Hawes,   J.   P.   Strother,   G.   M.  Boles,   S.   F.   Cowan,  W.   J. 

O'Neill,  Thomas  Dunn. 
FORT    BRAGG.— Trustees:     F.  A.  Whipple,  G.  Nelson,  Henry  Mulson, 

J.  J.  Morrow,  Benj.  Culbert. 
FERND ALE.— Trustees:     A.  Berding,  L.  P.  Branstetter,  C.  A.  Doe,  S.  P. 

Porter,  J.  H.  Trcst. 
GILROY.— Trustees:     H.  R.  Chesbro  (Mayor),  El  Eustis,  J.  W.  Thayer, 

L.  J.  Cleveland,  M.  E.  Ellis,  George  Skillicorn,  H.  Maycock. 
GRASS    VALLEY.— Trustees:     C.    E.    Clinch    (Mayor),  T.  J.  Mitchell, 

John  S.  Pascoe,  Samuel,  Blight,  Dr.  S.  M.  Harris,  Geo.  Perkins,  W. 

J.  Moyle,  Ed.  F.  Whiting.     Delegates:     Dr.  E.  Jamieson,  Henry  J. 

Fuchs,  Roger  P.  Sttnson. 
HOLLISTER—  Trustees:     Wm.    Palmtag,    Hiram    Pond,  R.    F.    Shinn, 

Grant  Wills,  John  T.  Lowe. 
HEALDSBURG—  Trustees:     H.  H.  Payne,  D.  S.  Merchant,  J.  Favour,  J. 

T.  Coffman,  W.  Betsgett. 
HANFORD.— Trustees:     S.  E.  Biddle,  J.  W.  Burgess,  J.  H.  Farley,  W. 

Abbott,  W.  H.  Camp. 
HA YWARDS.— Trustees:     C.  W.  Heyer,  M.  C.  Peterson,  H.  E.  Brunner, 

A.  J.    Powell,    P.    J.  Crosby.     Delegates:     George    A.  Oakes,  Oscar 

Morgan,  G.  Toyne,  John  E.  Geary,  John  A.  Obermuller. 
KERN.— (Trustees:     J.  W.  Shaffer,  J.  Curran,  J.  D.  Haynes,  J.  P.  Dough- 
erty, P.  Gillispie.    Delegates:    A.  W.  Marion,  J.  S.  Moore,  J.  R.  Wil- 
liams, 3.  N.  Scott,  Jas.  L.  Depauli. 
LONG   BEACH.— Trustees:     C.  J.  Walker,  C.  A.  Stephens,  G.  D.  Sand- 
ford,  J.  J.  Hart,  A.  B.  Caldwell. 
LOS    ANGELES.— Trustees:     M.    P.    Snyder    (Mayor),    W.    H.    Pierce, 

George  P.  McLain,  Frank  Walker,  P.  W.  Powers,  M.  W.  Bowen,  A. 

A.  Allen,  Ben  Lauder,  R.  A.  Todd,  E.  L.  Blanchard.    Delegates:    R. 

N.  Bulla,  R.  F.  Del  Valle,  H.  Jevne,  Byron  Oliver. 
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LOS  GATOS.— Trustees:  T.  J.  Davis,  D.  C.  Crumey,  J.  H.  Lyndon,  C. 
M.  Sullivan,  G.  R.  Lewis. 

L1VERMORE.— Trustees:  D.  J.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Victor,  Thomas  Knox, 
G.  E.  Kennedy,  J.  P.  Meyers.  Delegates:  Hon.  F.  R.  Fassett, 
Thomas  Scott,  J.  0.  McKown,  John  Aylward,  George  Beck. 

LAKEPORT.— Trustees:  W.  E.  Green,  W.  T.  Whitton,  S.  Bruton,  Jo- 
seph Levy,  N.  0.  Smith. 

LOMPOC—  Trustees:  W.  W.  Broughton,  W.  A.  Saunders,  J.  P.  Gury, 
W.  L.  Talbot,  S.  K.  Schilling. 

LINCOLN.— Trustees:  L.  D.  Adams,  A.  J.  Gladding,  W.  Jansen,  A. 
Blackie,  Jno.  Crook. 

MARTINEZ—  Trustees:  W.  A.  Hale,  J.  G.  Duane,  Rees  Jones,  R.  H. 
Latimer,  E.  E.  Webster. 

MODESTO.— Trustees:  M.  I.  Sorenson,  R.  Elder,  W.  S.  Mann,  J.  Har- 
rison, W.  E.  Daunt. 

MONTEREY.— Trustees:  R.  F.  Johnson,  H.  Schaufele,  S.  E.  Pardee,  R. 
C.  Sargent,  F.  A.  Botsch. 

MARYSVILLE.— Trustees:  C.  S.  Brooks  (Mayor),  J.  C.  Baldwin,  J.  W. 
Steward,  G.  W.  Hammerly,  P.  J.  Divver.  Delegates:  Hon.  M.  M. 
Cutter,  James  H.  O'Brien. 

MERCED.— Trustees:  W.  H.  Turner,  R.  Barcroft,  George  Conway,  D. 
K.  Stoddard,  John  Reneimighaus. 

MONROVIA.— Trustees:  Chas.  G.  Rogers,  W.  P.  Spence,  J.  C.  Anderson, 
A.  H.  Johnson,  I.  W.  McManaman,  J.  H.  Bartel. 

NAPA —Trustees :  J.  A.  Fuller  (Mayor),  W.  E.  Jaensch,  C.  B.  Seeley, 
R.  Cuff,  J.  F.  Even,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Cain.  Delegates:  Chas.  Pearch,  John 
F.  Zollner,  Chas.  Welti,  J.  Jaekle,  B.  W.  Parsons. 

NEVADA  CITY.— Trustees:  Alex.  Gault,  T.  Eustis,  T.  H.  Rogers,  Sid- 
ney Peard,  C.  W.  Hill.    Delegate:     J.  F.  Colley. 

NATIONAL  CITY.— Trustees:  S.  S.  Johnston,  Thomas  Evans,  John 
Fleming.  George  W.  Deford,  E.  T.  Osboni. 

OAKLAND.— Trustees:  Anson  Barstow  (Mayor),  B.  C.  Cuvellier, 
George  W.  Darwin,  C.  A.  Bon,  A.  S.  Ruch,  J.  S.  Wixon,  Geo.  Fitz- 
gerald, Robert  Boyer,  A.  W.  Bishop,  Louis  Schaffer,  J.  T.  Wallace, 
W.  T.  Courtney.  Delegates:  W.  R.  Davis,  M.  C.  Chapman,  C.  H. 
Brosnahan,  Charles  W.  Wilkins,  John  E.  McElroy. 

OCEANSIDE—  Trustees:  L.  L.  Scott,  Chas.  B.  Howard,  W.  V.  Nichols, 
M.  Pieper,  John  Griffin. 

ORANGE. — Trustees:  S.  Armor,  N.  G.  McTaggart,  A.  Meacham,  A.  H. 
Clark,  O.  Handy. 

ONTARIO. — Trustees:  A.  D.  Moore,  J.  P.  Ensiey,  C.  E.  Harper,  Peter 
Rotharmel,  C.  G.  H.  Bennink. 

PALO  ALTO.— ^Trustees:  Jos.  Hutchinson,  C.  D.  Marx,  J.  D.  Sloan,  G. 
W.  Mosher,  J.  S.  Butler. 

PETALUMA—  Trustees:     H.  P.  Brainard,  M.  Walsh,  W.  R.  Veal,  J.  Nis- 
son.  Dr.  A.  Anderson.    Delegates^   M.  D.  Hopkins,  J.  L.  Dinwiddle, 
F.  M.  Collins,  Lyman  Green,  G.  W.  Lamoreaux. 
PLEASANTON.— Trustees:       Henry    Remiers,    Frank    Lewis,     Joseph 
Nevis,  Chas.  H.  Scheen,  H.  A.  Sinclair. 
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PASADENA.— Trustees:     M.  H.  Weight,  C.  C.  Reynolds,  F.  E.  Twombly 

M.  Slavin,  W.  A.  Heisp,  Wm.  Shibley. 
PACIFIC    GROVE— Trustees:      0.  S.  Trimmer,  R.  Fitzsimmons    A    J. 

Steiner,  C.  K.  Tuttle,  B.  A.  Eardley. 
POMONA.— Trustees:    W.  H.  Poston,  E.  W.  Carter,  L.  E.  Grigsby,  Moses 

Petty,  James  Harvey. 
POTTER    VALLEY.— Trustees:     Wm.  Fiddie,  G.  H.  Buseh,  Wm.  Van 

Fleet,  E.  V.  Jones,  Henry  Hopper,  Charles  A.  Hopkins. 
RED  BLUFF.— Trustees:    W.  L.  Bransford,  T.  R.  Walton,  O.  E.  Moors, 

F.  M.  Albright,  Jacob  Landis. 
REDWOOD  CITY.— Trustees:     D.  Mullen,  G.  Winter,  J.  V.  Swift,  Henry 

Mourat,  E.  M.  Hanson. 
RIVERSIDE— Trustees:     J.  W.    Covert,    C.    L.    McFarland,    L.    V.  W. 

Brown,  W.  L.  Peters,  D.  Morse. 
REDLANDS—  Trustees:     W.  Fowler,    C.    L.  Hayes,  A.  E.  Brock,  E.  S. 

Foote,  Ira  G.  Sprague. 
RIO   VISTA.— Trustees:     L.  Miller,  Sr.,  L.  Fallman,  J.  E.  Sullivan,  E.  N. 

Chase,  Otto  Wilson. 
REDDING.— Trustees:     Carl  R.  Briggs,  Sam  Hill,  H.  Clineschmidt,  M. 
Welsh,  J.  T.  Rohm.    Delegates:     George  P.  Covert,  A.  J.  Drynan,  F. 
P.  Primm. 
REDONDO  BEACH— Trustees:     M.  T.  Thomas,  A.  H.  Whitson,  S.  S. 

Bequette,  W.  N.  Nerry,  H.  B.  Ainsworth. 
ROCKLIN.— Trustees:     J.  C.  Fard,  John  Collins,  J.  L.  Curran,  Jr.,  C. 
Sherer,  S.  W.  Whallan.    Delegates:     Isidor  Levison,  B.  N.  Scribner, 
S.  0.  Adam,  P.  J.  Freeman,  N.  P.  Miller. 
SACRAMENTO.— Trustees:     George  H.  Clark  (Mayor),  John  C.  Ing,  R. 
E.  Kent,  Jos.  H.  Devine,  M.  R.  Beard,  F.  F.  Tebbetts,  Philip  Doug- 
las, Chas.  W.  Paine,  John  H.  Dolan,  Henry  P.  Brown.     Delegates: 
John  C.  Ing,  F.  F.  Tebbetts,  Chas.  W.  Paine,  J.  H.  Devine,  John  H. 
Dolan. 
SAN  BERNARDINO.— Trustees:     J.  J.  Hanford,  Monroe  Stewart,  D.  H. 
Wixon,    J.  C.  Wees,  C.  F.  Riley.     Delegates:     J.  J.  Hanford,   C.  C. 
Haskell.  Jas.  Fleming,  H.  W.  Nisbet,  G.  A.  Atwood,  Hiram  Barton. 
SANTA   BARBARA.— Trustees:     C.  A.  Storke  (Mayor),  J.  B.  Wentling, 
N.  D.  Smith,  C.  E.  Lataillade,  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  Marion  Lloyd,  J.  T. 
Crane,  Chas.  Welle. 
SAN   MATEO.— Trustees:     D.  Hayne,  J.  Brown,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Geo.  A. 

Kertell,  C.  N.  Morse. 
SANTA   ANA.— Trustees:     W.  S.  Whitney,  Henry  Diers,  J.  D.  Parsons. 
S.  H.  Finley,  F'rank  Ey.     Delegates:     Hon.  Frank  Ey,  Hon.  Victor 
Montgomery,  D.  M.  Baker. 

SANTA  CRUZ— Trustees:  J.  P.  Parker  (Mayor),  R.  E.  Hamilton, 
John  Wagner,  Frank  K.  Roberts,  J.  B.  Maher,  J.  L.  Wright,  W.  P. 
Netherton.  Delegates:  Carl  E.  Lindsay,  A.  D.  Pena,  F.  W.  Bliss, 
S.  Leask,  W.  H.  Lamb. 

SANTA  CLARA—  Trustees:  Geo.  Bray,  D.  O.  Druffel,  J.  C.  McPherson, 
J.  J.  Eberhard.    Delegate:    H.  A.  Mason. 
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SANTA    MONICA.— Trustees:     R.  F.  Jones,  M.  A.  Roth,  J.  H.  Dudley, 

John  C.  Morgan,  C.  H.  Lamrais. 
SANTA   ROSA.— Trustees:     James  S.  Sweet  (Mayor),  M.  J.  Bower,  Geo. 

S.  Brown,    C.    D.    Johnson,    J.  W.  Keegan,    L.  L.  Viers,    H.  White. 

Delegates:     Hon.  Emmet  Seawell,  E.  D.  Sweetser,  \V.  S.  Davis,  G. 

W.  Lewis,  C.  0.  Dunbar. 
SONOMA.— Trustees:     P.  T.  Duhring,  G.  S.  Harris,  H.  H.  Davis,  G.  H. 

Holz,  S.  Cuicci.    Delegates:     F.  S.  During,  J.  B.  Small,  S.  Cuieci,  W. 

B.  Stammers,  R.  G.  Shoults. 
SALINAS.— Trustees:     Wm.  Rennison   (Mayor),  J.  W.  Tholcke,  Philip 

Steigleman,  J.  H.  Mer.kc,  T.  C.  Edwards,  T.  S.  Mabel,  W.  H.  Clark. 

Delegates:     J.  D.  Brower,  A  B.  Jamieson,  F.  A.  Treat,  J.  H.  Kaiser. 
SAN    LEANDRO.— Trustees:     J.  A.  Gallet,  A.  B.  Cary,  J.  E.  Quinn,  H. 

F.  Eber.  M.  V.  Ritter,  J.  F.  Hopper.     Delegates:     L.  C.  Morehouse, 

Prof.  Chas.  Dawbarn,  M.  L.  Rawson,  George  Dornback,  John  Driver. 
SAN    DIEGO.— Trustees:     Frank  P.  Frary  (Mayor),  Dan  F.  Jones,  W. 

W.  Whitson.  Geo.  M.  Hawley.  J.  P.  M.  Rainbow,  Samuel  G.  Ingle,  M. 

J.  Perrin,  Fred  C.  Hyers,    H.  M.  Landis,  Geo.    B.  Watson,  W.  H.  C. 

Ecker.  Geo.  Butler,  Geo.  B.  Chapman,  M.  W.  Jenks,  J.  S.  Clark,  R. 

P.  Guinan,  E.  G.  Bradbury.  John  W.  Lambert,  Geo.  McNeill,  Ed.  Gut- 

willig.    Barker    Burnell,  A.    H.    Kayser,    Frank    H.    Briggs,    Henry 

Buseh,  Henry  Woolman.  W.  W.  Lewis. 

STOCKTON.— Trustees:     Geo.  E.  Catts  (Mayor),  C.  E.  Williams,  A.  J. 

Turner.  W.    C.    Neumiller.  A.  E.  Aubrey,  Yolland.     Delegates: 

W.  W.  Middlecoff,  H.  W.  Taylor,  E.  L.  Colnon,  F.  M.  West,  C.  E.  Lit- 
tlehale. 

SAN  JOSE.— Trustees:  C.  J.  Martin  (Mayor),  J.  J.  Cherry,  D.  A.  Porter, 
J.  D.  Miner,  J.  W.  Maeauley,  W.  J.  Rogers.  Delegates:  John  Fin- 
negan,  A.  Greeninger,  Robt.  H.  Leaman,  Chas.  Schaefer,  H.  W. 
Otter. 

SAN  RAFAEL.— Trustees:  V.  J.  B.  Cheda,  Peter  Williams,  Henry 
Schlosser,  S.  P.  Moorhead.  Delegates:  F.  M.  Angelotti,  S.  H.  Olm- 
sted, Thos.  P.  Boyd,  Jas.  H.  Wilkins,  Tobias  Hock. 

SAUSALITO.— Trustees:  A.  Sylva,  J.  Thomas,  J.  S.  Nunes,  H.  J. 
Crumpron,  J.  T.  Harmes.  Delegates:  C.  H.  Becker,  W.  G.  Morrow, 
Maj.  O.  C.  Miller,  Com.  C.  H.  Harrison,  E.  H.  Shoemaker. 

ST  HELENA.— Trustees:  B.  Bruck,  H.  G.  Rammers,  E.  G.  Schune- 
mann.  G.  c:.  Fountain,  P.  S.  Grant.  Delegates:  Hon.  Owen  Wade, 
F.  B.  Mackinder,  J.  H.  Steves,  A.  N.  Bell,  C.  N.  Riggins. 

SUISUN— Trustees:  J.  A.  Wilson,  0.  R.  Sheppa,  E.  P.  Hilborn,  W.  B. 
Connolly.    Delegate:    Alden  Anderson. 

SAN  PEDRO.— Trustees:  Dr.  W.  A.  Weldon,  M.  J.  McDermott,  E.  Gil- 
stead,  W.  W.  Baldwin,  N.  W.  Tilton. 

SELMA.— Trustees:  J.  M.  Byrne,  J.  J.  Vanderburg,  J.  B.  Sturgess,  P. 
Rasmussen,  N.  W.  Steward. 

SAN  JUAN— Trustees:  W.  S.  Hayden,  S.  Lorignino,  A.  Toix,  S.  Will- 
cox. 

SOUTH   PASADENA.— Trustees-     George  W.  Wilson,  Chas.  Packard. 
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SONOR  A— Trustees:  Joseph  Bray,  Robert  Marshall,  W.  H.  Dennis, 
Bernard  Pacholke. 

SAN  JAOINTO.— Trustees:     G.  T.  Daggett,  H.  K.  Smith,  J.  M.  Logsdon, 

W.  P.  Fowler. 
TULARE.— Trustees:     Arthur  E.  Miot,  W.  E.  Green,  D.  J.  F.  Reed,  J.  R. 

Hitchcock,  W.  F.  Ingwerson,  T.  C.  Carruthers. 
UKIAFL— Trustees:     E.    B.  Gibson,    S.  M.    Orr,  T.    L.    Carothers,  J.    R. 

Moore.  J.  P.  Cunningham,  J.  H.  Smith. 
VALLEJO.— Trustees:    J.  A.  Harvey  (Mayor),  O.  S.  Cooper,  W.  T.  Kel- 

ley,  P.  B.  Lynch,  J.  0.  Johnson,  P.  Steffan.    Delegates:     Hon.  George 

A.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Grissim,  W.  D.  Pennycook,  George  Roe,  Henry 
Stabl. 

VISALIA  —  Trustees:  C.  J.  Bagby,  B.  A.  Whitley,  Samuel  Henderson, 
Daniel  Calcote,  J.  S.  McPhaill,  H.  Levinson.  Delegates:  W.  M. 
Maddox,  Susman  Mitchell,  T.  C.  Clark,  E.  C.  Parkins,  C.  M.  Jefferds. 

VENTURA.— Trustees:  J.  S.  Collins,  S.  L.  Shaw,  N.  Hearne,  J.  Ferand, 
N.  Vickers. 

VAOAVILLE.— Trustees:  D.  K.  Corn,  S.  P.  Dobbins,  F.  B.  McKevitt, 
G.  W.  Crystal.  B.  Crostwaite. 

WATSONYILLE.— Trustees:  0.  S.  Tuttle,  W.  A.  Trafton,  M.  Cassin,  J. 
J.  King,  W.  F.  Palmtag. 

WINTERS— Trustees:  R.  L.  Day,  D.  0.  Judy,  A.  A.  Prescott,  H.  Sea- 
man, E.  Ireland.    Delegate:    Frank  H.  Owen. 

WOODLAND.— Trustees:     E.  P.  Huston,  J.  J.  Brown,  W.  H.  Troop,  T. 

B.  Gibson,  W.  P.  Craig.    Delegates:    E.  E.  Weaks,  Arthur  C.  Huston. 
WILLOWS.— Trustees:     Col.  F.  G.  Crawford,  H.  J.  Sumners,  Z.  T.  Co- 
wart,  Henry  Bielar,    J.  H.  Mitchell,  Thos.  Killebrew,  Jos.    Muller, 
Chas.  Ayer. 

WHITTIER.— Trustees:     D.  C.  Andrews,  C.  J.  Cook,  Lewis  Landreth,  R. 

B.  Way. 
YREKA— Trustees:     A.  E.  Tunker,  L.  E.  Guilbert,  O.  A.  Bennett,  H. 

Koester,  C.  H.  Morrison. 
SAN    LUIS    OBISPO.— Trustees:     Wm.  Shipsey,  F.  S.  Finney,  McD.  R. 

Venable,  Wm.  Mallagh,  A.  G.  Pinho.    Delegates:    F.  S.  Finney,  Hon. 

Warren  M.  John. 


BOARDS    OF    SUPERVISORS    AND    DELEGATES. 


ALAMEDA    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     J.  R.  Talcott,  W.  H.  Church,  H. 

D.  Rowe.  John  Mitchell,  C.  F.  Horner.    Delegates:     W.  T.  Harris,  C. 

L.  Ingler. 
ALPINE    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     H.  W.  Curtz,  W.  C.  Musser,  Ernest 

Scossa,  John  Ellis,  R.  W.  Bassman. 
AMADOR   COUNTY.— 'Supervisors:     M.  Newman,  Wesley  M.  Amick,  A. 

B.  McLaughlin,  Fred.  B.    LeMoin.     Delegates:     Hon.    C.  P.  Vicini, 

Hon.  A.  Caminetti,  Hon.  John  F.  Davis,  Hon.  E.  C.  Voorhies,  L.  A. 

Gross. 
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BUTTE    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     J.  C.  Boyle,  E.  T.  Reynolds    T    V 

Fimple,  Edward  Wilson,  J.  P.  Kimbrell. 
CALAVERAS     COUNTY.— Supervisors:      Henry    Hemraighofen     John 

Late,  H.  B.  Weigand,  J.  W.  Roberts,  Robert  E.  Walsh. 
COLUSA    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     G.  W.  Allgaier,    C.  C.  Felts,    J    E 

Rathbun,  C.  P.  Wilson,  F.  G.  Myers.    Delegates:     A.  A   Tha'ver   H 

W.  Seaton,  J.  W.  Kearth.  '  •■'■.-■' 

CONTRA     COSTA     COUNTY.— Supervisors:      Patrick    Tormey    J     M 

Stow,  E.  J.  Randall,  Paul  DeMartini,  J.  D.  Wightman.     Delegates- 
Curtis  F.  Montgomery,  G.  E.  Milnes,  T.  E.  Murphy,  W.  A.  Rugg  W 

G.  Hawes. 
DEL    NORTE    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     John    Miller,  C.  W.    Beacom, 

Daniel  Haight,  Wm.    D.    Tyron,  E.  J.  Murphy.    Delegates:     L.    d! 

Windrem,  John  L.  Childs,  A.  J.  Huffman,  J.  B.  Endert,  Jos.  M.  Ham- 
ilton. 
EL    DORADO    COUNTY.— (Supervisors:     M.  Mayer,  W.  W.  Hovt,  G.  M. 

Carsten,  S.  D.  Diehl,  Geo.  H.  Heuser. 
FRESNO    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     Thos.    Martin,    Phil.    Scott,  H.  E. 

Burleigh,  S   J.  Bullard,  W.  D.  Mitchell. 
GLENN    COUNTY.— Geo.  C.  Prentice,  V.  C.  Cleek,  Asa  M.  Jackson,  P. 

R.  Garnett.  W.  H.  Hodgson. 
HUMBOLDT    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     George  Hindley,  S.  F.  Pine,  J. 

S.  Brown,  W.  J.  Swortzel,  Hector  McLeod. 
INYO    COUNTY—  Supervisors:      N.   J.   Cooley,   W.   P.   Yaney,   James 

Jones,  T.  C.  Boland.  Jas.  A.  MacKenzie. 
KERN   COUNTY-  Supervisors:     H.  A.  Jastro,  J.  W.  Shaffer,  Jeremiah 

Shields   J.  W.  Kelly,  J.  T.  Bottoms.    Delegates:     T.  A.  Eckles,  J.  R. 

Wrilliams,  J.  T.  Basye,  E.  J.  Emmons,  J.  W.  P.  Laird. 
KINGS    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     J.    T.    McJunkin,    L.    S.    Chittenden, 

Geo.  Tomer,  W.  S.  Burr,  S.  McLaughlin. 
LAKE    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     L.    Henderson,    G.    W.    Kemp,    Chas. 

Phillips,  A.  F.  Morrell,  G.  A.  Lyon. 
LASSEN   COUNTY.— Supervisors:     J.  H.  Riley,  S.  S.  Barr,  J.  I;.  Fisher, 

W.  D.  Packwood,  P.  J.  Goumaz. 
LOS    ANGELES    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     0.  W.  Longden,  Geo.  Alex- 
ander.   E.  S.  Field,    P.  J.  Wilson,    Jas.  Hauley.     Delegates:     Thos. 

Hughes,  R.  J.  Adcock. 
MADERA    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     E.  H.  Chapin,  J.  C.  Straube,  W.  S. 

Patterson,  H.  A.  Krohn,  J.  F.  Daulton. 
MARIN    COUNTY.— Supervisors-     Wm.  Barr,    C.  J.    Dowd,    Frank  J. 

Murray,  Henry  Goudy,  H.  M.  Farley. 
MARIPOSA   COUNTY.— Supervisors:     James  Lindsey,  Isaac  Lyons,  W. 

M.  Eubanks,  J.  W.  Collins,  H.  W.  Cornett. 
MENDOCINO    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     C.  P.  Smith,  01  e  Simonson,  R. 

H.  Rawles,  A.  M.  Duncan,  Leonard  Barnard. 
MERCED    COUNTY.— Supervisors:     A.    B.    Hamilton,    Thomas    Price, 

C   H.  Deane,  Geo.  H.  Whitworth,  W.  H.  Ogden.    Delegates:     W.  B. 
Croop  E.  L.  Sturgeon,  F.  W.  Yokum,  J.  H.  Anderson,  J.  O.  Hoyl" 
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MODOC  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  John  Bucher,  James  Wylie,  John  HL 
Dawson,  John  D.  Flournoy,  D.  B.  Kane. 

MONO  COUNTY—  Supervisors:  N.  W.  Boyd,  David  Hays,  R.  G.  Mon- 
trose, Harry  Shaw,  C.  W.  Rickey. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  W.  J.  IRVINE,  J.  L.  MANN,  T. 
J.  Field   G.  S.  Redmond,  A.  Widemann. 

NAPA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  E.  Light,  A.  J.  Raney,  Williamson 
Finnell,  F.  W.  Bush,  Matt  Vandeleur.  Delegates:  F.  E.  Johnston, 
Theo.  A.  Bell,  N.  W.  Collins,  H.  C.  Gesford,  0.  H.  Blank. 

NEVADA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  W.  H.  Martin,  C.  J.  Miller,  A.  J. 
Wood,  John  Fay. 

ORANGE  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  F.  P.  Nickey,  R.  E.  Larter,  W.  G. 
Potter,  Dewitt  C.  Pixley,  John  F.  Snover. 

PLACER  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  L.  D.  Adams,  R.  H.  Copp,  W.  A. 
Freeman,  John  McAninch,  Wm.  Kilgo.  Delegates:  B.  B.  Deming, 
E.  C.  Kavanaugh,  J.  S.  Mariner,  Ivan  H.  Parker,  B.  N.  Scribner,  Jr. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  Frank  Campbell,  H.  McCutcheon, 
L.  W.  Bunnell,  Jacob  Stephan,  J.  W.  Denton. 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  F.  M.  Dunbar,  C.  W.  Craven,  A. 
T.  Kimbell,  Elwood  Lilley,  John  Shaver.  Delegates:  E.  P.  Clark, 
P.  S.  Castleraan,  Herb.  C.  Foster,  Arthur  J.  Munn,  Allan  C.  Keith. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  Wm.  Curtis,  Dougald  Gillis, 
William  McLaughlin,  James  M.  Morrison,  Thomas  Jenkins. 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  W.  S.  Prescott,  Wm.  Butts, 
Wm.  Palmtag,  Henry  Perry,  A.  H.  Fredson. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY.— Supervisors.  J.  B.  Glover,  John  D. 
Clark,  George  R.  Holbrook,  Theo.  F.  White.  J.  H.  West.  Delegates: 
John  A.  Cole,  John  O'Donnell,  A.  P.  Harwood,  H.  D.  Moore,  Walter 
Grow. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  John  Griffin,  William  Justice, 
James  A.  Jasper,  C.  H.  Swallow,  H.  M.  Cherry.  Delegates:  Dr.  F. 
R.  Burnham,  W.  R.  Guy,  Geo.  E.  Mason,  Chas.  K.  Hohnburg,  M.  M. 
Moulton. 

SAN  FRANCSCO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  Jas.  P.  Booth,  Chas.  Box- 
ton,  Henry  U.  Brandenstein,  Samuel  Braunhart,  A.  Comte,  Jr.,  John 
Connor,  Peter  J.  Curtis,  A.  A.  DAncona,  L.  J.  Dwyer,  M.  F.  Fon- 
tana,  Richard  M.  Hotaling,  Thomas  Jennings,  Wm.  N.  McCarthy, 
Chas.  Wesley  Reed,  George  R.  Sanderson,  Heury  J.  Stafford,  Joseph 
S.  Tobin,  Horace  Wilson.  Delegates:  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  James  H. 
Barry,  E.  E.  Schmitz,  Truxton  Beale,  J.  C.  Simms. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  E.  E.  Tretheway,  O.  S.  Hen- 
derson, Geo.  M.  French,  C.  L.  Newton,  H.  B.  Knight.  Delegates: 
H.  M.  Alexander.  A.  R.  Hopkins,  Chas.  M.  Weber,  Chas.  H.  Fairall, 
Irving  Martin. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  J.  W.  Gilliam,  F.  H. 
Smith,  E.  R.  Freeman,  E.  M.  Payne,  Paul  Pfister. 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  Julius  E.  Kerenkotter,  J.  H. 
Coleman,  P.  H.  McEvoy,  Jos.  Debenedetti,  John  McCormick.  Dele- 
gates: W.  J.  Martin.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Geo.  C.  Ross,  Horace  Nelson, 
James  McCormick. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  A.  W.  Cox,  W.  W. 
Broughton,  W.  S.  Parks,  E.  C.  Tallant,  John  W.  Bailard. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  Geo.  E.  Rea,  Paul  P.  Austin, 
Fred  M.  Stern,  John  Roll,  F.  W.  Knowles.  Delegates:  R.  F.  Rob- 
ertson, Henry  W.  Edwards,  Edward  Crawford,  R.  R.  Syer,  Neil 
Henry. 

SANTA  CRUZ  CO LTNTY.— Supervisors:  F.  D.  Baldwin,  J.  S.  Collins, 
Edward  White,  J.  D.  Esty,  Joseph  Ball. 

SHASTA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  0.  Gruttner,  A.  Cahone,  W.  F. 
Smith,  C.  C.  Bidwell,  C.  H.  Stevens. 

SIERRA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  H.  J.  R.  Meroux,  J.  M.  Gorham,  J. 
J.  Millar,  Wm.  Donaldson.  Clarence  Hooper.  Delegates:  Frank  R. 
Wehe,  A.  S.  Nichols,  Frank  L.  Cole. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY.  -Supervisors:  H.  H.  Patterson,  Charles  Kapp- 
ler,  Abner  Weed,  E.  E.  Williams,  S.  R.  Gardner.  Delegate:  L.  F. 
Cobury. 

SOLANO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  D.  M.  Fleming,  G.  A.  Bergwall,  W. 
L.  Crooks,  T.  H.  Buckingham,  J.  E.  Sullivan.  Delegates:  J.  B. 
Dale,  Patrick  Dineen,  B.  J.  Devlin,  Thos.  J.  Lenahan,  J.  L.  Smith. 

SONOMA  COUNTY'.— Supervisors:  Frank  B.  Glynn,  Herbert  W.  Aus- 
tin, Gallant  Rains,  Joseph  A.  McMinn,  Blair  Hart.  Delegates: 
Thomas  J.  Geary,  J.  C.  Keane,  H.  H.  Granice,  J.  D.  Connolly,  Har- 
rison Meacham. 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  M.  A.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Davison, 
T.  J.  Carmichael,  W.  F.  Coft.ee,  A.  E.  Clary.  Delegates:  E.  L.  Bar- 
kis, V.  E.  Bangs,  L.  L.  Dennett,  J.  J.  Jones,  G.  R.  Stewart. 

SUTTER  COUNT  Y.-^Supervisors:  Frank  H.  Graves,  E.  J.  White,  W. 
P.  Niesen,  John  Burns,  J.  P.  Glenn.  Delegates:  N.  S.  Wilson,  Geo. 
H.  Sterns,  W.  M.  Tharp,  L.  P.  Farmer,  Frederick  Glazier. 

TEHAMA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  V.  T.  Burress,  A.  0.  White,  John 
Gilmore,  W.  D.  Russell,  W.  H.  Samson. 

TRINTTY  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  John  H.  Eoyce,  D.  P.  Davis,  H. 
Hutchins,  F.  C.  Meckel,  L.  Grigsby. 

TULARE  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  Robert  Baker,  D.  V.  Robinson,  T. 
B.  Twaddle.  J.  W.  Thomas,  R.  N.  Clack. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  T.  A.  Hender,  A.  S.  McKenzie, 
W.  E.  Booker,  J.  M.  Phelan,  W.  H.  Rushing.  Delegates:  Wm. 
Grand,  D.  I,.  Sayre,  W.  H.  McClintock. 

VENTURA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  F.  Hartman,  D.  A.  Smith,  A.  B. 
Smith,  T.  G.  Gabbert,  R.  Touchton. 

YOLO  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  W.  0.  Russell,  T.  C.  Snider,  J.  N.  Decker, 
Geo.  H.  Hoppin,  J.  W.  Bandy. 

YUBA  COUNTY.— Supervisors:  Hugh  McGuire,  A.  C.  Irwin,  W.  B. 
Filcher,  Wm.  M.  Jefferds,  W.  J.  Mellon.  Delegates:  E.  P.  McDaniel, 
Justus  Greely,  D.  P.  Donahoe,  A.  C.  Stagner,  W.  B.  Meek. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS. 

SHIP  DRILLERS'  UNION.— A.  Manogue,  D.  Boyle,  Wm.  Gerahty. 
UNITED  BROTHERHOOD     OF    CARPENTERS    AND    JOINERS     OF 

AMERICA,  UNION  NO.  22.— P.  H.  McCarthy,  E.  P.  Nicholas,  E.  L. 

Malsbary. 
BROTHERHOOD     OF     PAINTERS.     DECORATORS     AND     PAPER- 
HANGERS  OF  AMERICA,  UNION  NO.   70.— R.   T.   Mclvor.  E.   G. 

Bean,  T.  C.  Lynch. 
INTERNATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF  MACHINISTS   NO.    68— H.   M. 

Burnet,  "Wm.  Denlaney,  Jas.  Maginnis. 
SHIPWRIGHTS'  AND  CAULKERS'  UNION  NO.  9162.— J.  J.  Mayblum, 

W.  McGregor,  Geo.  McLeoud. 
AMALGAMATED    SHEET    METAL     WORKERS'     INTERNATIONAL 

ASSN.,  NO.  KM—  C.  S.  Penn,  Thomas  Madden,  Harry  Cassidy. 
UPHOLSTERERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 

NO.  52.— Samuel  McDowell,  Wm.  H.  Baker,  John  J.  Joell. 
WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  UNION.— G.  C.  Buckmaster, 

D.  J.  Dunn.  Wm.  Allen. 
AMALGAMATED  WOOD  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  15.— Henry  Thieler, 

Jacob  Mayblum,  Harry  Zitzch. 
WOOL  SORTERS'  AND  GRADERS'  UNION.— James  Donovan,  Edward 

Ryne,  W.  H.  Shepard. 
IRON  MOULDERS'  UNION  NO  164.— James  De  Succa,  James  Crowley, 

H.  Dun. 
METAL  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  1.— Thomas  J.  Goodhue,  T.  F.  Harri- 

gan,  P.  C.  Parrison. 
NATIONAL  UNION  OF  UNITED  BREWREY  WORKMEN  NO.  7.^John 

Guinnee,  Ludwig  Berg. 
HOISTING  ENGINEERS'  UNION  NO.  59.— T.  Treacy,  T.  Winship,  C. 

Thomas. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS 

AND    HELPERS    OF    AMERICA    NO.    46.— P.    D.    Hayes,    Samuel 

Grubb,  James  Graham. 
SHIP  AND  MACHINE  BLACKSMITHS'  UNION  NO.  168.— John  Dun- 

canson.    Robert    Harcourt,  John    Montgomery.    Alternates:    James 

McTiernan,  James  McDade,  S.  W.  Taylor. 
GRANITE  CUTTERS'  NATIONAL  UNION.— John  Spargo,  Hugh  Rob- 
erts, F.  C  Russell. 
CIGARMAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMERICA  NO.  228.— 

J.  C.  Millan,  N.  Blum,  F.  Westcott. 
MARBLE  CUTTERS'  AND  FINISHERS'  ASSOCIATION.— John  E.  Mc- 

Dougald,  Thomas  Allen  .William  Mays. 
CARRIAGE    AND    WAGON    WORKERS'    UNION    NO.    68.— Thos.    H. 

Osborne,  Frank  P.  Hunt,  Asa  Black. 
SIGN    AND    PICTORIAL    PAINTERS'    UNION    NO.    132.— Wm.  J.  X. 

Robinson,  Phil  Brooks,  Gavin  W.  Gibb. 
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RETAIL  CLERKS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  NO.   432.— Lewis  D 

Wallenstein.  James  A.  Johnston,  J.  E.  Field. 
LABORERS'  PROTECTIVE  UNION  NO.  8944.— Thomas  Regan    C    M 

Erriekson,  Jno.  H.  Weidemann. 
SHIP  AND  STEAMBOAT  JOINERS'   PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATION  — 

Sherwood  J   Runger,  T.  Westoby. 
PILE   DRIVERS'   AND   BRIDGE   BUILDERS'   UNION  NO.   1.— D    Mc- 

Eachen,  J.  Cassiday,  T.  E.  Zant. 
COOKS'  AND  WAITERS*  ALLIANCE  NO.  30.— C.  D.  Laughlin    H    H 

Hoffman,  W.  L.  Candle. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  REPAIRERS'   UNION.— John   Grace,   David  Stein- 
berg, Geo.  W.  Lewis. 
CEMENT     WORKERS*     UNION     OF     CALIFORNIA.—  Wm.     A.     Best, 

Thomas  K.  Ryan,  0.  A.  Tveitmoe. 
UNITED    BROTHERHOOD    OF    CARPENTERS    AND    JOINERS    NO. 

483— Wm.  Shaw,  Oscar  Cutter,  Wm.  Cole. 
VARNISHERS'  AND  POLISHERS'  UNION  NO.  134.— Jos.  Tuite   W.  M. 

Page,  G.  Collopy 
BOILER  MAKERS'  AND  IRON  SHIP  BUILDERS  HELPERS'  UNION 

NO.  9052.— E.  P.  Desmond,  R.  Haas,  W.  D.  Getchell. 
NATIONAL  UNION  OF  UNITED  BREWREY  WORKMEN  NO.   227.— 

J.  T.  Heaney,  John  Shea,  Rudolf  Speck. 
STEAM  LAUNDRY  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  26.— J.  D.  Campbell,  Wm. 

Downey,  Fred  Cain. 
JOURNEYMEN  SHIPWRIGHTS*  ASSOCIATION.— Joseph  Goss,  R.  W. 

Getty,  Thos.  McConnell. 
BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  216.— H.  Gallagher,  Ed.  J. 

Walsh,  Walter  Walker. 
BUILDING   TRADES    COUNCIL— J.    B.   Williams,    Louis    Chester,    M. 

Norton. 
AMALGAMATED  LEATHER  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  2.— John  Lynch, 

Alex  Larsen,  Rudodph  Urbais. 
JOURNEYMEN      STONE     CUTTERS'     ASSOCIATION.— Dominic     A. 

Walsh,  F.  O'Neil.  Wm.  Pollock. 
NATIONAL  UNION  OF  UNITED  BREWERY  WORKMEN  NO.   102.— 

Valentine  Britton,  Henry  Kuhl,  P.  J.  McKeon. 
UNITED    GARMENT    WORKERS    NO.    131.— W.    B.    Mason,    Edward 

Corpe,  Edward  McCormick,  Chas.  A.  Calhoun. 
INTERNATIONAL    BROTHERHOOD    OF    BLACKSMITHS    NO.    99.— 

Chas.  H.  Siskron,  R.  Cassidy,  W.  C.  Ward. 
MUSICIANS'  MUTUAL  PROTECTIVE  UNION.-nM.  Davis,  E.  W.  Kent, 

C.  Abbitati 
RAMMERMENS'  UNION.— J.  H.  Murphy,  David  Byrnes,  John  Victony. 
JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS'  AND  CONFECTIONERS'  UNION  NO.  24  — 

John  Barrett,  Geo.  Stein,  Charles  Bleckmann. 
DRUG  CLERKS'  ASSOCIATION— W.   P.  Wynne,  J.  H.  Hubachek,  0. 

Eastland. 
CLOAKMAKERS'  UNION  NO.  8.— I  Jacoby,  M.  Goodman,  J.  Samuel. 
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UNITED    METAL    WORKERS*    INTERNATIONAL    UNION   NO.    27. 

(MACHINE  HANDS'  UNION  NO.  27.)— Geo.  Gill,  Ed.  Taylor,  Thos. 

Lewis. 
LONGSHOREMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    ASSOCIATION    NO.    228.— Chas. 

Kelley,  John  Coghlin,  Thos.  Eagan. 
SAN    FRANCISCO    TYPOGRAPHICAL    UNION    NO.    21.— George    H. 

Knell,  A.  B.  Sanborn,  F.  J.  Bonnington. 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  6.— A.  E.  Drendell,  L.  R.  Boy- 
ton,  F.  F.  Boyd. 
BROTHERHOOD   OF  TEAMSTERS    NO.   85.— Michael  Casey,    August 

Hardes,  John  McLaughlin. 
PACKERS.'  PORTERS'  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  UNION  NO.  8885. — 

J.  E.  O'Neil.  Robert  J.  Loughery,  Thos.  Dolan. 
UNION  LABOR  PARTY.— T.  Ryan,  Geo.  F.  Aubertine,  F.  Cassidy. 
JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS'   UNION  NO.   148.— J.   V.   Ducoin,   H.   Hol- 

comb,  Geo.  Abrego. 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA  NO.  423.— Thomas  Mc- 

Guire,  Thomas  E.  Priest,  George  W.  Scott. 
PRINTING    PRESSMEN'S     UNION     NO.  24.— G.     B.  Benham,     George 

Maloney,  J.  Rowan. 
INTERNATIOAL  UNION   STEAM   ENGINEERS   UNION   NO.   64.— W. 

M.  Jones,  F.  J.  Lanahan,  James  A.  Bruce. 
COOKS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST.— Arthur   Logan, 

George  Rabbitt,  Morris  Catz,  Jess  Sanders. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LABOR  COUNCIL.— Thos.  Wright,  J.   K.   Phillips, 

Ed.  Rosenberg. 
THEATRICAL  EMPLOYEES'  PROTECTIVE  UNION.— G.  D.  Simmons, 

Jr.,  W.  B.  Mortimer.  Wm.  G.  Rusk. 
BAKERS'  AND  CONFECTIONERS'  UNION  NO.  125.-HC.  P.  Dowd,  Wm. 

Keegan,  H.  Schetter. 
BAKERS'  A1SD  CONFECTIONERS'  UNION  NO.  106.— Eugene  Muller. 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR.-^C.  D.  Rogers,  Guy 

Lathrop. 
FRENCH  LAUNDRY  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  23.— J.  Bouscat. 
AMALGAMATED  WOOD  WORKERS  UNION  NO.  152.— H.  Brockowsky, 

Jno.  J.  Cornyn,  William  Mindham. 
BARTENDERS'   INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  NO.  41.— Geo.   F.   Poul- 

son,  Al.  Condrotte,  Frank  Meyer. 
S.  F.  NEWSPAPER  CARRIER'S  UNION— T.  Connell,  A.  W.  Downes. 

John  F.  Kujcik. 
UPHOLSTERERS'    UNION    NO.  28.— Mr.  Rosenthal,    Mr.  Eleben,  Mr. 

Barry. 
GOLDEN   GATE   LODGE   OF  OPERATIVE    PLASTERERS   NO.    66.— 

John  Bradley,  Milton  Cunning,  James  Marron. 
DERRICKMEN  AND  ENGINEERS'  UNION  NO.  1.— R.  W.  McCann,  W. 

C.  FRENCH,  H.  W.  Tyler. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SHIP  CAULKERS'  ASSOCIATION.— John  Roberts, 

Thomas  Cavanagh,  Stephen  Powers. 
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SAILORS*  UNTON  OF  THE  PACIFIC— John  Kean,  Walter  Macarthur, 
Thomas  Finnerty. 

BLACKSMITH  HELPERS'  UNION  NO.  8922.— John  J.  Furey,  George 
Gibson,  James  McFeeley. 

PACIFIC  COAST  WAITERS'  ASSOCIATION.— Fred  Erreth,  M.  T,  Scott, 
George  Re  we. 

STEAMSHIP  PAINTERS  NO.  1.— F.  Z.  Angell,  J.  J.  Culliviane. 
PACIFIC   COAST  MARINE  FIREMEN.— John  Bell,  C.  J.  Harrington, 

John  Gavin. 
UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES.— Geo.  Estes. 
STABLEMEN'S  UNION  NO.  860— Fred  Querrin,  J.  P.  Swanson,  Chas. 

Fell. 
INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  NO.  22.— J.  C. 

Williams,  Thos.  J.  Mahoney,  J.  R.  Montague. 
INTERNATIONAL    BROOM      MAKERS'     UNION     NO.     58.— Wallace 

Sturges,  Henry  Stuly,  Bonar  Wilt. 
BOILER-MAKERS  AND  IRON  SHIPBUILDERS.— R.  Ellis,  Thos.  Roa- 

buck,  Thos.  Dulligan,  D.  F.  Murphy. 
JOURNEYMEN   SHIPWRIGHTS'  ASSOCIATION.^Jas.   Gass. 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  NO.  6.— F.  F.  Boyd,  A.  C.  Drendell. 
HACKMEN'S  UNION  NO.  224.— Jas.  Kerr,  Jas.  Brown,  M.  Kelly. 
LAUNDRY  WAGON  DRIVERS  NO.  256.— P.  Tamony. 
MARINE  COOKS  AND  STEWARDS.— Emil  Carthofuer. 
RETAIL  SHOE  CLERKS  NO.  410.— J.  J.  Grant,  Guy  Windrew. 
COOPERS'  INTERNATIONAL  NO.  65.— M.  Monaghan. 


OAKLAND     LABOR     ORGANIZATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    MACHINISTS    NO.    284.— D. 

Mosse,  J.  G.  Hill,  F.  A.  Genung. 
COOKS'  AND  WAITERS'  ALLIANCE  NO.  31— Perry  Conwell,  M.  L. 

Medim,  Chas.  W.  Thores. 
STEAM   AND   ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS'    UNION    NO.     67.— S.   A. 

Fletcher. 
MILLMEN3'  UNION  NO.  550.— J.  J.  Lewis,  J.  Hincheon,  M.  F.  Barclay. 
RETAIL  CLERKS'  UNION  NO.  47— Chas.  A.  Sinclair,  J.  B.  Reboli,  Geo. 

E.  Robinson. 
BROTHERHOOD  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPERHANGERS 

NO.  127— Wm.  P.  Ward,  H  G.  Madden,  C.  K.  Townsend. 
CARPENTERS'  AND  JOINERS'  UNION  NO.  36.— T.  T.  Frickstad,  F. 

Murdock,  L.  Roberts. 
JOURNEYMEN     BARBERS'    UNION    NO.    134.-C.    W.    Presher,    Abe 

Davis,  D.  F.  Curley. 
PLUMBERS'  AND  GAS  FITTERS'  UNION  OF  ALAMEDA.— Geo.  Fitz- 
gerald, J.  E.  Ayres,  Geo.  Stoddard. 
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SHINGLERS'  UNION.— P.  C.  Bochmer,  D.  E.  Bell,  T.  J.  Courtney. 
BUILDING  TRADES     COUNCIL  OF    ALAMEDA.— J.  T.  Kerns,     J.  P. 

Manning,  E.  Ringer. 
LAUNDRY  WORKERS'  UNION.— Arthur  V.  O'Neill,  Geo.   Carrington, 

Aug.  Clodius. 
CIGAR    MAKERS    NO.    253.— Geo.    Wigington,    J.    Holiday,    Geo.    R. 

Permein. 
AIAMEDA   CO.    FEDERATED   TRADES   COUNCIL— C.    H.   Ferguson, 

G.  K.  Smith. 


SACRAMENTO  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


MECHANICAL  STAGE  HANDS'  UNION.— J.  H.  McGinniss,  Max  Gins- 
berg. 

PRINTING  PRESSMENS'  UNION  NO.  60.— D.  D.  Sullivan. 

FEDERATED  TRADES  COUNCIL.— Thomas  McCabe,  Frank  E.  Smith, 
Presley  T.  Johnston. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  BOOKBINDERS  NO.  35.— L.  P.  Williams. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LEATHER  WORKERS.— Thos.  Hesson. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER- 
HANGERS  NO.  71.— Samuel  Jennings,  Lou  Anderson,  Wm.  T. 
Eaton,  Geo.  N.  Wood. 

CARPENTERS'  AND  JOINERS'  UNION  NO.  586.— Wm.  Pook,  C.  C. 
Hall,  J.  Sabin. 

SACRAMENTO  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  NO.  46.— H.  Rogers,  J. 
Alexander,  Wm.  Halley. 

PLUMLBERS'  UNION.— Mr.  Waterman. 

PLASTERER'S  UNION.— Mr.  Farrell. 

MILL  HANDS.— P.  A.  Webber. 

SHIRT  WAIST  AND  LAUNDRY  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  75.— William 
Ruser,  D.  Luheck,  Lexter  A.   Greenlan. 


SAN    JOSE   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER- 
HANGERS  NO.  114.— ^George  W.  Moody,  George  B.  Nugent,  Walter 
McGinley.    Alternates:     J.  Spellman,  Wm.  Burns,  W.  H.  Arment. 

PLASTERERS'  UNION.— W.  W.  Wyatt,  Daniel  Hayes,  Q.  S.  Stockwell. 

LABORERS'   PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION.— J.   L.   Brown. 

BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL.— Charles  B.  Schaefer,  Harrry  Ryan, 
J.  C.  Finnegan. 

MUSICIANS'  PROTECTIVE  UNION.— W.  M.  Herrman,  H.  M.  McCabe, 
B.  J.  Schwartz. 

STABLEMEN'S  UNION  NO.  9026.— D.  A.  Venable,  Al  Simpson,  John 
Lane. 
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CIGARMAKERS'    UNION    NO.    291.— E.    Wentzel,    D.    J.    Herel,    F.    J. 
Hepp. 

TOLLMEN'S    UNION    NO.    2G2.— Chas.  A,    Bell,  Ed.     White,    Thomas 
Graham. 

STEAM  LAUNDRY  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  33.— Delegates:     Geo.  H. 

Plumb,    Peter   Van    Houte,   W.   Alexander.    Alternates:      Fred   H. 

Tipton,  James  C.  Carter,  Albert  Bender. 
FEDERATED  TRADES  COUNCIL.— H.  Thiel,  C.  T.  O'Connel,  J.  Doblin. 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  NO.  316.^Stanley 

Hichborn,  W.  L.  Yard,  E.  W.  M.  Bateman. 
NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   STATIONARY  ENGINEERS.-HL    C.   Hig- 

gins,  B.  F.  Cor. ley,  A.  E.  Stanley. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  NO.  231.— Henry  Thiel. 
SAN  JOSE  BUTCHERS'  UNION  NO.  130—  Chas.  J.  O'ConneR. 


FRESNO  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

painters;    DECORATORS   AND   PAPERHANGERS'    union    no. 

294.— J.  F.  Gallmann,  J.  H.  Hillman,  C.  H.  Cornellins.    Alternates: 

George  Bush,  Fred  Noble. 
BRICKMASONS'  UNION.— W.  S.  Scott,  C.  H.  Scott,  E.  Reufro. 
BUTCHERS'  UNION  NO.  126.— Jesse  M.  Cook. 
FEDERATED  TRADES  AND  LABOR  COUNCIL.— WTm.  Groom. 
AMALGAMATED  MEAT  CUTTERS  AND  BUTCHER  WORKMEN  NO. 

126.— Jesse  M.  Cook. 


LOS  ANGELES  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL  BROOM  MAKERS'  UNION  NO.  53.— T.  S.  Dunn,  J. 
T.  Keane,  F.  Romp. 

COUNCIL  OF  LABOR.— Ed.  Crowell,  George  H.  Hewes. 

COOKS'  ALLIANCE  NO.  25S.-tf.  A.  Brose. 

PLUMBERS.'  GAS  FITTERS,  STEAM  FITTERS'  AND  STEAM  FIT- 
TERS HELPERS'  UNION  NO.  78.— C.  B.  Bailey. 

SHINGLERS'  UNION  NO.  9253.— Sanborn  Howard,  L.  A.  Swan,  E.  W. 
Kiese. 

TEAMSTERS  UNION,  LOCAL  208.— Lee  Richardson. 


VALLEJO  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS.— A.  B. 
Willey,  Geo.  S.  Smith,  Fred  Bonnell. 
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MECHANICS  HELPERS'  UNION  NO.  8841.— D.  H.  Leavitt. 
TRADES  AND  LABOR  COUNCIL.— J.  B.  Dale,  L.  B.  Leavitt,  Frank 
Roney. 


HAYWARDS  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


CARPENTERS'  AND  JOINERS'  UNION— J.  Ludwig,  F.  Soares. 


RANDSBURG   MINERS'   UNION   NO.  44.— T.  B.  Echles. 

TANNERS'  UNION  NO.  9119,  REDWOOD  CITY— John  J.  Read,  A.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

TANNERS'  UNION,  BENICIA,  NO.  9112.— Julius  G.  Opperman. 

BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  OF  BAKERSFIELD— J.  Sterff. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  NO.  668  OF  PALO  ALTO— F.  A.  Sulli- 
van, S.  W.  Pennington. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 


THE   CIVIC   FEDERATION— Wm.    Rader,   D.    D.,    D.    Gilbert  Dexter, 

J.  H.  Humphreys. 
MANUFACTURERS   AND  PRODUCERS   ASSOCIATION  OF  CAL.— A 

Sbarbaro,  J.  P.  Courrier,  A.  C.  Rulofson. 
WESTERN    ADDITION    IMPROVEMENT    CLUB.— M.    Rosenthal,    J. 

Henderson,  Naph.  B.  Greensfelder. 
MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.— N.  Delbanco,  Gustave 

Schnee,  Isidor  Jacobs. 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  TRADE— W.  H.  Mills,  C.  M.  Woos- 

ter,  Craigie  Sharp. 
HAYES  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— G.  A.  Cutler,  M.  S.  Cohen, 

Albert  J.  Schohay. 
MERCHANTS'     ASSOCIATION —Marshal    Hale,    Andrew    M.     Davis, 

Frank  J.  Symmes. 
CALIFORNIA     COLONY     ASSOCIATION.— H.     D.     Loveland,     C.     H. 

Crocker,  Wm.  M.  Weil. 
POINT  LOBOS    IMPROVEMENT    CLUB.— H.    U.    Jaudin,    George  R. 

Fletcher,  0.  K.  Gushing. 
IROQUOIS  CLUB.— Wm.  Cannon,  J.  C.  Gorman,  Max  Popper. 
PANHANDLE  AND  ASHBURY  HEIGHTS  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— 

I  P.  Allen,  E.  L.  Head,  Paul  F.  Kingston. 
UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB.— H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel,  Col.  J.  B.  Fuller,  Hon. 

S.  M.  Shortridge. 
VETERANS'  CIVIL  WAR  ASSOCIATION.— W.   H.  H.   Hart,  John  L. 

Boone,  Martin  Murray,  W.  H.  Pratt,  A.  L.  Rockwood. 
MUNICIPAL    FEDERATION    OF    IMPROVEMENT    CLUBS.— Nathan 

Bibo.  Capt.  Emanuel  Lorenzo,  Chas.  Alpers. 
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POLK  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— A.  G.  Kleinert,  J.  W.  Quian 

Val  Scbmidt. 
LARKIN  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— W.  T.  Kibbler,  H.  P.  Mc- 

Pherson,  Joe  H.  Alfonso. 

DEVISADERO  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— (H.  W.  Miller,  W.  S. 
Upham,  Will  C.  Hays. 

MERCHANTS'     IMPROVEMENT     CLUB.— Jacob     Kallmann       F.     T. 

Knoles,  S.  E.  Ellis. 
RICHMOND   DISTRICT   IMPROVEMENT   CLUB.— Charles   H.    Hubbs, 

Charles  F.  Muller,  E.  P.  E.  Troy. 
SIXTH  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— Larry  Walsh,  L.  V.  Merle 

Chas.  Gildea. 
COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'  ASSOCIATION.— Samuel  Seymour,  Era- 

mett  Dunn. 
GARFIELD    LEAGUE  OF    SAN    FRANCISCO.— E.    M.     Galvin,    T.  F. 

Bachelder,  J.  J.  Meueses. 


CIVIC    ORGANIZATIONS. 


MARYSVILLE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE.— E.    A.    Forbes,  A.    C. 

Irwin. 
VALLEJO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.— T.  R.  Devlin,  Hon.  J.  J.  Luch- 

singer,  Geo.  J.  Campbell,  Jr. 
SAN  DIEGO   CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE— George  H.  Ballou,  Philip 

Morse,  Dr.  R.  M.  Powers. 
SANTA  ANA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.— Hon.  D.  M.  Baker. 
SACRAMENTO    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE.— A.  C.  Hinkson,    R.  D. 

Stephens,  M.  R.  Beard. 
LOS  ANGELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  — 
LOS  ANGELES  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— 
SONOMA  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— A.  B.  Lemmon,  E.  F.  Dowd, 

E.  L.  Finley. 
OAKLAND  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— M.  J.  Keller,  Chas.  J.  Heesman,  Geo. 

E.  Fairchild. 
SAN  RAFAEL  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— Captain  H.  A.  Gorley,  D.  W.  Mar- 
tens. M.  F.  Cochrane. 
ALAMEDA  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— C.  W.  von  Radesky,  F.  N.  Delanoy, 

J.  B.  Vosburgh. 
HAYWARDS  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— Geo.  A.  Oakes,  0.  R.  Morgan,  G. 

Toyne. 
NAPA  GRANGE.— J.  8.  Taylor,  J.  J.  Swift,  Hon.  F.  E.  Johnston. 
POMONA  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— Russell  K.  Pitzer,  L.  F.  Dreher. 
CORONA  BOARD  OF    TRADE.— J.    C.  Gleason,    Wm.    Corkhill,    T.  P. 

Drinkwater. 
SAN  LEANDRO  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— 0.  J.  Lynch,  J.  M.  Estudillo,  H. 

A.  Morin. 
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MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  OF  OAKLAND.— Wilber  Walker,  J.  F.  W. 

Sohst,  George  W.  Arper. 
WOODLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.— Judge  E.  E.  Gaddis,  G.  W. 

Pierce,  J.  H.  Dungan. 
HUMBOLDT  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.— John  C.  Bull,  Jr. 
GRASS  VALLEY  BOARD  OF  TRADE.-\Albert  George. 
FEDERATION  OF  MISSION  IMPT.  CLUBS.— Wm.  C.  Dubois,  Geo.  P. 

Center,  Major  Barna  McKinney. 
REDDING  BOARD  OF  TRADE.— James  A.  Drynan,  Geo.  P.  Covert,  F. 

P.  Prossius. 
SOCIETY  OF  OLD  FRIENDS— Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell. 
STAR   KING     COUNCIL    NO.    G.— C.    M.    Odell,    J.    T.    Godwin,    G.    F. 

Fletcher 


ADDITIONAL     DELEGATES. 


ELECTRICAL    WORKERS,  LOCAL  NO  151—  Geo.  Cooney,  J.  J.  Gun- 

ther,  M.  J.  Sullivan. 
NATIVE  SONS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST.— J.  F.  Stanley,  Wm.  P.  John- 
son, S.  A.  D.  Jones. 
SOCIALIST    PARTY    OF   CITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA.— Miss  J.  R.  Cole, 

Jos.  Lawrence,  Jos.  O'Brien. 
HESPERIAN    PARLOR,  NATIVE    SONS  OF    GOLDEN  WEST.— F.   G. 

Norman  Jr.,  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh. 
CITY  OF  SONOMA.— F.  S.  Duhring,  Jo.  B.  Small,  S.  Cincci,  W.  R.  Stam- 
mers, R.  G.  Shoults. 
STEAM    LAUNDRY    WORKERS,  LOCAL  NO.  26.— Jno.  D.   Campbell, 

Wm.  Downey,  Fred  Kane. 
CIGARMAKERS'  UNION  NO.  253,  OAKLAND,  CAL.— Geo.  Wigington, 

I.  Holiday,  Geo.  R.  Permien. 
CITY  OF  VI8ALIA.— Nem  M.  Maddox,  Susman  Mitchell,  T.  E.  Clark,  E. 

C.  Uarkins,  E.  M.  Jefferus. 
HAYES  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— George  A.   Cutler,  Albert 

J.  Schohay,  M.  S.  Cohen. 
TRUCK    AND    TEAMSTERS'  UNION  NO.   208,  LOS    ANGELES.— Lee 
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EUREKA  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB.— E.  B.  Carr,  James 
Gordon. 

HICKORY  CLUB.— James  W.  Buchanan,  James  F.  Walsh,  Maurice  J. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Chinese  Exclusion  Convention. 


Metropolitan  Temple,  Thursday,  November  21,  1901. 
The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mayor 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic and  long-continued  applause. 

A  DELEGATE.— 'Before  proceeding,  I  would  like  to  ask  as  a  request 
that  the  front  seats  in  the  gallery  be  given  to  the  delegates,  who  have 
been  at  considerable  expense  to  come  here  to  this  convention,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  seated. 

MAYOR  PHELAN.— Are  there  any  delegates  not  seated?    The  dele- 
gates not  seated  will  take  positions  on  the  stage.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS    OF   MAYOR   JAMES    D.    PHELAN. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  the  State  of  California:  It  is  my  honor  and  duty 
as  Mayor  of  the  city,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, to  call  this  convention  to  order.  It  is  made  up  of  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  of  the  officials  of  the  State,  of  the 
counties,  and  of  the  cities  of  California,  of  the  labor  and  trade  organiza- 
tions, and  of  civic  societies.  It  is  as  called,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  a  representative  body  of  the  people  of  the  State,  a 
body  which,  when  it  speaks,  will  be  listened  to  with  consideration  and 
respect.  California,  with  its  700  miles  of  sea  board  fronting  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  facing  the  Orient,  is  entitled  to  speak  on  this  question  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

We  speak  on  this  question  as  experts.  We  have  had  a  long  famil- 
iarity with  it,  and  I  contend  that  only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  true 
meaning  and  significance,  would  hesitate  to  endorse  the  position  which 
California  has  always  taken  as  the  steadfast  and  patriotic  opponent  of 
the  further  immigration  of  Chinese  coolies.     (Applause.) 

It  has  been  said  in  the  East,  where  a  propaganda  against  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Exclusion  Law  has  heen  carried  on,  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  has  changed;  that  even  in  California,  where,  by  the  way, 
the  Chinese  population,  due  to  the  beneficent  efforts  of  exclusion,  has 
fallen  from  75,000,  according  to  census  returns,  in  the  year  1890,  to  about 
45,500  in  1900  (Applause),  on  account  of  reduced  Chinese  population 
and  of  the  opening  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  victory  of  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay 
(Applause),  that  our  people  have  also  changed  their  views.    In  other 
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•words,  the  proponents  of  Chinese  immigration  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  beneficent  effects  of  the  Exclusion  Law,  and  of  the  patriotic  interest 
we  all  have  in  the  opening  of  the  Pacific,  too  insidiously,  guided  by  the 
Imperial  Minister  of  China  at  Washington,  Minister  Wu,  and  the  Impe- 
rial Chinese  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  Ho  Yow,  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  Congressmen,  and  of  our  editors  throughout  that  broad 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  that  it  would  be  diplomatic,  as  well  as 
serving  the  substantial  interests  of  this  country,  by  promoting  a  greater 
trade,  to  let  the  Exclusion  Acts,  which  have  been  in  force  for  twenty 
years,  die  by  legal  expiration.  And  when  we,  in  San  Francisco,  ob- 
served that  a  systematic  campaign  was  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
undoing  all  the  work  for  which  we  had  so  long  struggled,  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  call  this  convention;  and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  will 
resent  the  fact  that  San  Francisco,  your  commercial  emporium',  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  matter.     (Applause.) 

San  Francisco  is  a  commercial  emporium.  It  is  like  commerce,  per- 
haps, when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  trade,  unsentimental.  It  is  sure,  and 
it  must  impress  itself  upon  the  people  of  the  East,  that  if  there  is  any 
advantage  in  Chinese  immigration,  our  merchants  would  not  aggres- 
sively oppose  it.  If  it  brought  commerce  to  our  warehouses  and  to  our 
marts,  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  element  of  our  population 
that  would  be  active  in  the  demand,  which  every  commercial  city  must 
have  for  trade,  and  more  trade.     (Applause.) 

Therefore,  I  say,  when  San  Francisco  takes  a  stand  to-day,  as  it 
took  twenty  years  ago,  when,  by  a  plebiscite  or  referendum,  it  was  de- 
termined that  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  for  exclusion,  it  must 
have  the  effect  which  we  desire  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  our  brethren 
in  the  East. 

We  are  the  warders  by  the  Golden  Gate.  We  must  stand  here  for- 
ever in  the  pathway  of  the  Orient,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  on  the 
trial  it  is  for  us  to  sound  the  alarm.  Hence  our  meeting  here  to-day. 
(Applause). 

The  only  man  who  is  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration  in  this  city,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  he  who  believes  that  the  laborer  must  be  regarded  sim- 
ply by  his  capacity  for  work;  who  regards  the  amount  of  production  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  character  of  the  population;  and  who,  when 
told  that  the  influx  of  unlimited  Chinese  immigration  would  overwhelm 
this  country  and  destroy  our  civilization,  will  answer,  "Well,  that  is  a 
long  time  off,  and  after  me  the  deluge."  Such  men  take  that  narrow 
view,  and  we  are  here  in  a  charitable  spirit  to  enlighten  their  selfishness, 
to  impress  upon  the  people  of  the  East  the  importance  and  gravity  of 
this  question,  and  to  memorialize  Congress.  There  will  be  read  or  de- 
livered before  you  addresses  by  gentlemen  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  various  aspects  of  this  question.  But  what  of  its  commercial  side, 
of  which  so  much  is  feared?  Why,  our  commerce  with  China  has  in- 
creased since  1880  when  exclusion  became  effective,  from  $28,000,000,  the 
total  of  cur  exports  and  our  imports  at  that  time,  to  over  $38,000,000; 
and  we  stand  second  to  Great  Britain  alone,  according  to  the  latest  con- 
sular report  in  the  volume  of  our  trade  with  China.  In  spite  of  our  ex- 
clusion policy,  therefore,  our  commerce  and  trade  have  advanced,  and 
our  diplomatic  relations  have  actually  improved,  because  it  was  due  to 
the  magnanimity  of  this  country  that  China  was  allowed  to  come  out  of 
the  recent  war  with  an  undivided  territory.     (Applause.) 
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Now,  in  view  of  all  those  circumstances,  I  believe  that  great  good 
will  come  from  this  convention,  if  the  gentlemen  who  address  you  will 
confine  themselves  to  facts  and  arguments.  We  have  men  here  repre- 
senting commerce  and  labor;  we  have  them  representing  the  field,  the 
mine,  and  the  orchard;  we  have  them  representing  skilled  and  un- 
skilled industry;  but,  above  all,  we  have  them  here  as  American  citi- 
zens, representing  our  American  institutions.     (Applause.) 

I  fain  would  take,  for  your  information,  a  brief  view  of  the  several 
aspects  of  the  question,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  labor  question;  I  regard 
it  as  a  race  question:  I  regard  it  as  a  national  question;  and,  above 
and  over  all,  a  question  involving  the  preservation  of  our  civilization. 
But,  in  an  opening  address,  that  I  will  not  do.  But  I  cannot  impress 
too  strongly  upon  the  convention  the  importance  of  bringing  out,  as 
will  be  done,  these  several  views.  But  permit  me  to  say  a  word  for  la- 
bor. 

The  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Shanghai  are  paid  upon  an 
average  of  20  to  34  cents  per  day  in  silver,  being  from  10y2  to  18  cents 
daily  in  gold,  the  workingmen  boarding  and  lodging  themselves.  Agri- 
culturists are  paid  $2.00  per  month.  This  scale  runs  down  the  line  in  all 
the  industries  of  China,  showing  the  very  low  wages  which  are  paid. 
We  know  in  this  country  that  the  Chinese  came  here  after  the  Burlin- 
game  Treaty  and  worked  under  contract  for  very  low  wages,  but  the 
scale  has  steadily  advanced  until  they  get  now  very  nearly  what  is  paid 
to  white  workingmen  in  the  various  industries  in  which  both  engage. 
That  is  because  the  Chinese  population  in  California  has  diminished. 
It  has  gone  down,  due  to  the  Exclusion  Law  and  to  the  emigration  of 
those  people  to  other  states.  In  New  York  in  1880  there  were  about  900 
Chinamen;  to-day  there  are  7,000.  And  so  in  the  other  States.  Califor- 
nia has  made  her  contribution  of  Chinese  to  other  States,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason  why  she  should  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  representa- 
tives. (Laughter.)  But  the  Chinese  are  free  to  move,  when  once  they 
come  into  this  country,  and  they  have,  fortunately  for  us,  marched 
against  the  path  of  empire. 

Argument  has  been  made  that  it  is  the  productiveness  which  would 
come  from  the  employment  of  the  cheap  labor  that  would  give  this 
country  an  economic  edvantage  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  can 
be  easily  answered  when  we  remember  that  the  productive  energy  of  the 
American  people  to-day  is  greater  per  capita  than  the  productive  energy 
of  people  of  other  countries  (Applause) ;  that  machinery,  which  is  due 
largely  to  American  invention,  has  been  the  cause  to  a  great  extent  of 
that  productiveness;  and  that  if  we  progress  as  we  have  progressed  in 
the  past,  certainly  we  will  have  all  we  can  do  to  take  care  of  our  surplus 
products,  to  prevent  overproduction  and  stagnation. 

There  are  in  this  country  to-day.  you  know,  about  76,000,000.  If  we 
increase  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  decade,  which  is  reasonable,  we 
will  have  nearly  230,000,000  of  people  in  300  years.  Our  inventive  genius 
and  constant  improvements  being  made  in  machinery,  due  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  workingmen,  will  greatly,  therefore,  improve  our  per  capita 
productive  capacity.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  increase  our  wealth,  and  to 
hold  our  ov/n  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  certainly  now  are  do- 
ing it,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  character  of  our  population. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  South  will  vote  against  us  on  the  question 
of  Chinese  immigration,  on  account  of  the  racial  difficulties  there.  But 
the  people  of  the  South  have  had  its  lesson  of  the  race  question,  and 
will  it  inflict  another  race  question  upon  the  country?  They  are  suffer- 
ing also  the  consequences  of  that  sin,  it  may  be  said,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  when  the  easy  consciences  of  our  forefathers  permit- 
ted African  slavery.  Let  us  avert  Chinese  slavery.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  question  of  slavery,  because  the  Chinese  do  not  come  voluntarily. 
They  are  slaves  in  every  substantial  meaning  of  that  word,  because  they 
come  here  under  contract.  And  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  Six  Chinese 
Companies  of  San  Francisco  should  go  out  of  business  there  would  be 
no  Chinese  immigration.  Those  people  do  not  move  voluntarily.  They 
are  attached  to  their  native  land.  The  people  of  the  East  must  be  told 
tnis.  They  are  resisting  now,  through  immigration  laws,  the  importa- 
tion of  a  servile  or  an  inferior  race.  From  every  country  come  men  who 
are  sent  back  from  Castle  Garden  to  the  old  land,  because  they  come,  if 
you  please,  under  contracts,  or  are  adjudged  paupers.  They  on  the  East- 
ern Coast  are  struggling  with  a  problem  compared  to  which  the  Chinese 
question  is  of  such  overshadowing  importance  that  when  that  view  is 
presented  they  will  certainly  yield  to  our  demand.     (Applause.) 

It  would  seem  to  me  perfectly  idle,  were  I  not  informed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Eastern  mind,  to  argue  this  question.  But  the  newspaper 
reports  during  the  last  two  months,  from  almost  every  center,  bring 
editorial  expressions  which  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
on  this  question  of  Chinese  immigration;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  address 
ourselves  politely,  yet  firmly,  to  the  leaders  of  opinion,  and  create  a 
public  sentiment  which  will  certainly  reach  the  halls  of  Congress.  One 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  we  have  in  this  free  country  for  creating 
a  sound  public  sentiment  is  through  such  a  convention  as  this,  called 
here  by  official  authority,  and  representing  in  its  composition  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  of  California — the  State  most  familiar  with  the 
question  and  most  exposed  to  its  dangers.     (Applause.) 

It  is  now  proper  for  this  convention  to  effect  a  temporary  organiza- 
tion. I  may  say  that  no  arrangements  have  been  made.  There  are 
many  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  who  no  doubt  are  eligible  to  service,  and  nominations  will  now  be 
in  order  for  temporary  chairman. 

DELEGATE  HARRY  RYAN,  OF  SAN  JOSE.— I  rise  to  place  in 
nomination  for  temporary  chairman  of  this  convention  the  framer  of 
the  great  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Geary. 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  nominations  were  then  closed, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Geary  was  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention by  acclamation.)) 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  your 
temporary  chairman,  ex-Congressman  Thomas  J.  Geary,  the  author  of 
the  Exclusion  Act.     (Great  applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  THOMAS  J.  GEARY. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  State  of  California:  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  in  words  to  thank  you  and  show  my  appreciation.  This  con- 
vention, meeting  at  this  peculiar  time,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  potent 
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instrument  that  could  have  been  chosen  to  manifest  to  the  people  of  the 
East  the  fact  that  the  story  that  California  has  changed  her  mind  upon 
the  question  of  Asiatic  immigration  is  at  least  erroneous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely false.  Those  people  have  been  deceived  who  think  we  have  under- 
gone a  change  because  for  several  years  the  State  has  been  saved  and 
free  from  the  needless  agitation  of  this  question.  This  is  not  evidence 
that  we  have  undergone  a  change  of  sentiment,  but  that  we.  have 
appreciated  that  the  evils  we  complained  of  were  being  remedied,  and 
we  were  satisfied.  California,  through  this  convention,  will  tell  the 
East  that  she  is  as  loyal  as  ever  to  her  laboring  population  (Applause), 
and  that  she  has  determined  to  protect  them,  not  only  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  the  products  of  the  cheap  man,  but  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  the  cheap  man  himself.     (Applause.) 

Out  of  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  past,  we  know  the  lesson  too 
well  to  need  its  repetition  to  us;  but  to  our  people  in  the  East,  provi- 
dentially saved  the  experience  that  has  been  ours,  we  want  to  say  that 
we  shall  repeat  to  them  the  lesson,  that  they  may  be  warned  in  time  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  we  have  been  combatting  for  years.  We  owe  it  to 
those  people  that  Ave  shall  place  before  them  a  fair,  reasonable,  candid, 
temperate  statement  of  what  we  know  about  this  race  during  the  time 
it  has  sojourned  in  our  midst.  There  is  no  room  or  place  for  abuse  or 
vituperation.  We  must  recognize  conditions  as  we  find  them.  Through- 
out the  Eastern  States  we  will  find  in  many  sections  bitter  opponents 
of  this  class  of  legislation,  and  those  people  honestly  believe  that  they 
are  right  and  we  are  wrong,  and  we  must  labor  with  them  and  convince 
them  of  their  error  before  we  can  have  their  assistance  and  support. 
(Applause.) 

We  will  find  there  organized  combinations  anxious  to  defeat  exclu- 
sion from  selfish  motives.  With  them  we  can  do  nothing.  But  they, 
happily,  represent  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  throughout  all  sections  of  the  East  there  is  that 
careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  American  labor  that  you  need  but  show 
them  that  expression  and  they  will  rally  to  our  support.      (Applause.) 

Our  position  on  the  Chinese  question  some  of  these  people  would 
represent  as  being  purely  common  to  California.  There  never  was  a 
greater  error.  Our  experience  has  been  the  experience  of  every  other 
portion  of  the  earth  where  they  have  gone  in  numbers.  Australia,  all 
of  the  British  possessions,  have  passed  exclusion  laws  as  we  have.  All 
of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  have  complained  about  their  presence. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Act  that  is  now  about  to  expire  was 
passed,  far  away  Brazil  passed  a  law  upon  the  same  line.  All  classes  of 
people,  in  all  climes,  have  recognized  the  undesirability  of  the  Asiatic 
as  a  citizen  or  a  laborer. 

We  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  going  to  have  an  easy  contest,  no  mat- 
ter how  easy  it  may  be  made  to  appear  now.  We  must  prepare  for  the 
greatest  battle,  in  my  opinion,  we  ever  had  in  order  to  preserve  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  now  possess,  because  changing  conditions  that  have 
presented  themselves  during  the  past  year  give  excuse  for  arguments 
that  we  will  have  to  meet  and  combat.  I  have  no  fears  but  that  the 
California  delegation  in  Congress  to-day  is  as  effective  and  as  earnest 
and  will  do  as  able  work  for  their  people  as  any  delegation  ever  did  in 
the  past  (Applause) ;  but  we  must  help.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  them  to 
do  it  all     And  on  this  convention  will  devolve  the  work  of  aiding  our 
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representatives,  so  that  success  may  be  made  certain.  Last  night  over 
the  wire  came  really  the  first  promise  of  substantial  assistance  that  we 
have  ever  received  in  this  campaign — the  promise  that  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States  would  recommend  to  Congress  that  the 
bars  be  not  let  down,  but,  if  needs  be,  may  be  made  higher.    (Applause.) 

The  Mayor  spoke  about  the  commercial  aspect  of  this  difficulty 
which  we  must  meet.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  in  the  matter  of  trade  ex- 
pansion, but  from  all  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
the  Chinese  industries  I  cannot  unite  with  these  people  who  think  they 
see  that  in  the  future  that  China  is  to  be  a  great  market  for  American 
products.  Before  any  people  can  be  great  customers  they  must  have 
something  to  exchange,  and  at  the  present  time,  China,  locked  up  in 
the  conservatism  of  centuries,  unwilling  to  develop  her  own  material 
advantages,  offers  no  market  to  the  white  people  at  all.  (Applause.) 
But  this  argument  will  be  used  :  That  in  order  that  our  commerce  may 
lend  its  sanction,  we  must  make  concessions  to  the  Chinese  people. 
In  other  words,  for  commerce  we  must  barter  the  happiness  and  the 
welfare  of  the  white  American  laborer.     (Applause.) 

Commerce  at  tnat  price  costs  too  much.  We  will  have  our  share  of 
the  commerce  of  China,  but  we  will  get  it  without  sacrificing  the  happi- 
ness or  welfare  of  one  single  white  American  toiler  in  this  land.  Labor 
has  no  opposition  to  the  expansion  of  commerce.  No  people  in  this 
country  are  more  interested  in  enlarging  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
than  the  men  who  toil  in  the  field  and  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory  and 
in  the  shop,  creating  the  things  which  are  to  be  the  instruments  com- 
merce is  to  carry  and  exchange.  (Applause.)  Every  market  opened  for 
the  product  of  the  American  factory  or  farm  is  in  increased  advantage 
to  the  American  day  laborer  engaged  in  his  production.  So  when  these 
people  try  to  make  us  understand  or  believe  that  there  must  be  an 
antagonism  between  labor  and  commerce,  they  mistake  the  fundamental 
principle  that  without  labor  there  can  be  no  commerce.      (Applause.) 

We  have  followed  an  industrial  policy  for  many  years  which  had  as 
its  tone  the  protection  of  American  labor,  in  the  firm  belief  that  if  pro- 
tected long  enough  against  the  cheap  products  of  cheap  labor  the  world 
over,  we  would  reach  such  a  state  of  efficiency  that  even  with  paying 
better  wages,  with  greater  advantages  to  our  labor,  we  would  find  so 
much  greater  productive  ability  that  we  could  overcome  the  cheap 
products  of  cheaper  lands.  The  industrial  supremacy  that  we  rightly 
claim  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  policy  which  protected  labor  during  all 
these  years.  This  is  not  the  day  to  change  the  industrial  policy  of  the 
nation  and  sacrifice  our  labor  for  any  purpose  or  any  object.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  will  go  on  as  we  have  commenced,  until  we  become  the 
commercial  mistress  of  the  world.  We  will  load  our  ships  in  the  ports 
of  San  Francisco  and  New  York  and  many  other  places — ships  built  by 
American  labor.  We  will  load  them  to  the  hatches  with  the  products 
of  American  looms  and  American  factories  and  American  farms,  and  we 
will  send  them  out  into  the  highways  of  the  world,  there  to  challenge 
the  products  of  all  other  people,  confident  that  in  the  superiority  of  our 
products,  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  our  laborers,  in  the  in- 
creased efficiency  that  manifests  itself  in  the  product,  we  can  conquer 
all  other  people  who  oppose  us  industrially  or  otherwise.     (Applause.) 

Now,  you  are  going  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  speeches,  and  I  don't  like 
making  speeches.     (Cries  of  "Go  on!")     It  is  getting  late  and  there  are 
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many  other  gentlemen  to  follow.  I  thank  yon  again,  gentlemen,  for 
the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me,  and  only  hope  to  merit  the  confi- 
dence you  have  shown  by  selecting  me  to  preside. 

The  next  thing  in  the  order  of  business,  I  presume,  will  be  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  temporary  secretary. 

MR.  LEAKE. — I  nominate  Mr.  Mason  for  temporary  secretary. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— Are  there  any  othar  nominations? 

MR.  RYAN.— I  wish  to  nominate  a  gentlemen,  and  before  making 
the  nomination,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  a  little  explanation,  and 
that  is,  that  we  are  a  representative  body  of  different  classes  of  people 
in  industrial  life,  and  in  order  to  have  a  representation  upon  the  differ- 
ent committees,  and  also  the  different  officers  of  this  convention,  I  want 
to  place  in  nomination  a  gentleman  that  represents  one  wing  of  the 
classes  that  are  represented  here,  and  that  is  a  representative  of  the 
labor  movement  in  general  throughout  the  State  of  California.  I  wish 
to  place  in  nomination  the  Secretary  and  Business  Agent  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Schaefer. 

MR.  LEAKE.— My  only  purpose  in  nominating  Mr.  Mason  as  secre- 
tary of  this  convention  is  because  I  know  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
work,  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  and  knows  what  is  expected  of 
him.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  there  shall  be  as  many  secretaries  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  this  convention,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  matter  might  be  settled,  and  settled  very  quickly, 
by  the  selection  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  gentleman  named  by  my 
friend  to  the  left  here;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  want  a  man  as  secretary 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business,  as  Mr.  Mason  is,  and 
he  has  had  it  in  his  hands  for  weeks,  and  therefore  I  shall  insist  on 
Mr.  Mason. 

A  DELEGATE. — I  move  as  an  amendment  that  Mr.  Mason  be  elected 
secretary  and  Mr.  Schaefer  be  elected  assistant  secretary. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

THE    CHAIRMAN. — What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention? 

MR.  JOHNSTON,  of  Napa.— I  move  that  a  committee  on  creden- 
tials,consisting  of  five  delegates,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— The  motion  before  the  house  is  that  a  commit- 
tee of  five  on  credentials  be  appointed. 

DELEGATE  MAX  POPPER,  of  San  Francisco.— I  move  as  an 
amendment  that  we  adopt  the  roll  as  prepared  by  the  secretary. 

DELEGATE  ROSENBERG,  San  Francisco.— I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative  body.  How 
many  in  this  convention  know  anything  about  what  the  secretary  has  in 
his  pocket?  I  stand  for  democracy  and  thorough  representation,  and  I 
believe  this  whole  matter  should  be  handled  by  the  convention.  After 
the  selection  of  a  temporary  secretary,  a  committe  should  be  appointed 
on  credentials,  and  then  a  committee  on  organization,  after  we  have  got 
a  body  here  to  work  on. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — The  question  is  on  the  amendment,  that  the 
roll  call  prepared  by  the  secretary  be  accepted  as  the  roll  call  of  the 
convention. 

(The  amendment  was  lost.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— The  vote  occurs  on  the  original  motion,  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  on  credentials. 
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(The  motion  was  carried.) 

MR.  JOHNSTON.— I  move  that  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  on  permanent  organization  and  order  of  business. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — Before  putting  that  motion  I  will  name  the 
Committee  on  Credentials.  I  will  appoint  the  following  gentlemen  upon 
that  committee:  G.  A.  Cutler,  E.  Rosenberg,  C.  0.  Dunbar,  Kirk  Hall, 
E.  J.  Emmons  . 

MR.  JOHNSTON. — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  motion  that 
the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  on  organization  and  order  of 
V)  usi  H£S  s 

SEVERAL    DELEGATES.— A  point  of  order. 

MR.  LEAKE.— Some  delegates  contend  that  is  out  of  order.  It  is 
not  out  of  order.  How  are  you  going  to  organize  unless  you  appoint  a 
committee?    The  chairman  always  appoints  such  a  committee. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— There  is  no  question  that  such  has  been  the 
practice. 

MR.  LEAKE. — It  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  I  have  known 
anything  about  conventions. 

MR.  BUDD. — I  want  to  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  this  convention  must  wait  until  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  is  finished  before  the  chairman  can  select  a  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization  and  order  of  business,  and  also  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  chairman  will  consider  motions  as  to  other  business? 
I  have  never  heard  of  conventions  in  which  the  committees  were  not 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  convention,  unless  there  was  some 
contest  for  positions  in  the  convention.  Here  there  can  be  no  contest. 
People  are  certified  by  labor  unions,  Supervisors,  and  by  the  cities  them- 
selves, and  I  ask  for  a  ruling  of  the  chairman  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
chairman  entertained  the  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Napa, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  the  one  made  by  myself  formerly. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — The  practice  has  been  in  conventions,  upon  the 
temporary  organization  of  the  convention,  that  the  committees  would 
be  appointed.  This  chairman  has  no  predisposition  in  the  matter.  This 
convention  can  run  this  convention  as  it  wants  to.  If  the  convention 
wants  the  committees  named  before  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials, well  and  good.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Johnston  is  that  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  on  order  of  business  be  appointed.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain that  motion.     How  will  that  committee  be  appointed. 

SEVERAL  DELEGATES.— By  the  Chair. 

(Motion  carried.) 

DELEGATE  JAMES  H.  BUDD.— I  will  now  move  that  the  Chair 
appoint  a  committee  on  memorials,  platform  and  resolutions,  to  con- 
sist of  five  from  tke  State  at  large  and  three  from  each  Congressional 
District.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  in  a  committee  of  this  kind  to 
have  all  parties  and  all  sections  represented,  and  therefore  I  make  it  of 
this  number. 

A  DELEGATE. — I  rise  to  second  the  motion.  I  believe  it  just  and 
expedient  to  attain  the  end  we  are  striving  for.  There  might  be  some 
objection  on  the  part  of  some  delegate.  The  chairman  can  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  time  when  to  appoint  that  committee,  but  un- 
questionably— I  do  not  know  what  the  Chair  will  do — but  the  Chair  will 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  credential  committee  before  appointing  the 
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most  important  committee,  because  this  committee  is  going  to  be  the 
most  important  committee  of  this  convention,  and  I  think  the  Chair 
should  appoint  it. 

(Motion  carried.) 

THE    CHAIRMAN.— I  will  now  introduce  to  you  the  senior  Senator 
from  California.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEO.  C.  PERKINS. 

Fellow-Citizens:  Your  chairman  came  to  me  and  he  said:  "We  are 
eld  friends,  Perkins,  and  I  am  in  a  dilemma.  I  want  vou  to  say  something 
to  encourage  me  while  I  am  selecting  this  very  important  committee," 
and  having  served  m  Congress  with  him,  and  knowing  his  genial,  good- 
hearted  nature  how  could  I  do  otherwise  than  favorably  respond 
to  his  request.  (Applause.)  Yet,  in  doing  so,  I  am  very  good  to  myself 
because  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  to-day  so  many  representa- 
tive citizens  of  this  glorious  State  of  California,  coming  from  every 
county  in  our  State,  representing  every  industry— coming  here  without 
receiving  any  mileage,  as  your  Congressmen— all  of  us  receive— paying 
your  expenses,  because  you  are  patriots,  because  vou  believe  in  Cali- 
fornia, because  you  believe  in  your  home,  and  you  are  here  to  show  by 
your  voice  that  you  believe  in  American  institutions  and  the  dignity  of 
American  labor.  So  it  is  to  me  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be 
present  here  to-day.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  stand 
upon  this  or  any  other  public  question  that  has  been  so  long  before  the 
public  as  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  has.  I  was  brought  up  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  Caucasian  race  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  people  God  ever  made.  (Applause.)  Therefore 
if  we  are  not  true  to  ourselves,  we  are  not  true  to  our  country  and  our 
homes. 

Friends,  this  is  not  a  political  or  a  partisan  question.  I  would  like 
to  give  a  name  to  this  splendid  assemblage  of  representative  men,  and  I 
think  the  name  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is  American  Ideas  of  Govern- 
ment— American  Ideas  of  Government.  That  means  patriotism,  means 
love  of  country,  means  love  of  republican  institutions.  It  means  that 
our  forefathers,  the  grand  citizens  of  this  country,  crushed  out  human 
slavery,  and  that  no  longer  shall  servile  labor — contract  labor,  which  is 
worse  than  slavery — come  in  here  to  compete  with  the  dignity  of  labor. 
(Applause.)  The  American  idea  of  government  means  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  it  means  in  this  convention  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  «.nd  Mongolian  labor  because 
it  pulls  down  and  degrades  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  means  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  non-assimilative  race;  that  they  come  here  to  get  what 
they  can  and  go  away  with  it;  they  have  no  families,  no  home;  they  do 
nothing  to  benefit  our  country,  and  therefore  they  are  a  disease  upon 
the  body  politic,  and  we  would  not  be  true  to  ourselves  and  true  to  our 
cou»try  and  our  State  if  we  did  not  take  this  action.  I  want  to  thank 
the  authorities  of  this  great  city,  this  great  metropolis  of  the  West,  for 
having  inaugurated  and  adopted  the  plan  of  calling  together  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  from  every  part  of  our  State.  Your  representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  only  one  vote,  only  one  voice  we  can  use  there  in 
presenting  your  wants  to  the  people,  and  already  there  is  an  under- 
current coming  to  us  that  the  extension  of  this  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
-will  not  be  smooth  sailing  for  us. 
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There  are  great  interests  in  this  country.  There  are  interests  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  that  are  crying  out  for  servile  contract  labor,  and 
it  is  our  duty  by  this  very  act  that  you  are  doing  here  to-day  to  say,  "No, 
you  shall  not  come  into  this  country  to  compete  with  free  American  la- 
bor." I  have  received  any  number  of  letters,  even  in  California,  and  they 
have  said,  "Perkins,  we  are  opposed  to  Chinese  coming  in";  and  I  want 
to  say  this  parenthetically:  They  are  not  going  to-  attack  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  and  advocate  the  incoming  of  Chinese  into  this  country; 
they  are  going  to  move  in  an  insidious,  underhand  way  by  saying,  "No, 
we  are  not  opposed  to  Chinese  exclusion,"  but  they  say  they  will  go 
back  home;  they  say,  "They  come  here  as  contract  laborers,  under  con- 
tract with  one  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies;  they  make  a  contract  that 
they  shall  be  taken  back  home  again,  and  if  they  die  here  their  bones 
will  go  back  to  China";  and  so  they  say  "let  this  all  rest  for  two  years 
and  then  they  can  come  in;  there  will  only  be  a  very  few  here;  they 
will  come  in  and  they  will  all  go  back  again,  and  two  years  from  now 
we  will  re-enact  it."  That  is  one  of  their  plans.  Another  plan  is,  we  will 
put  the  limit  at  200,000  Chinese,  and  when  it  reaches  that  number  no 
more  shall  come  in;  and  then  they  will  have  another  plan  that  will  ap- 
peal to  our  Eastern  friends  who  are  friendly  to  us  and  who  are  opposed 
to  Chinese  immigration.  It  is  the  plan  that  is  adopted  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  by  British  Columbia,  which  places  a  head  tax  of  $10Q 
upon  every  Chinaman  coming  into  British  Columbia  or  Canada,  and 
prohibits  any  vessel  from,  bringing  any  more  than  one  Chinaman  for 
every  fifty  tons  of  that  vessel.  That  looks  feasible— ^looks  easy.  How 
can  that  hurt  us  to  bring  in  such  a  few  Chinamen  as  would  be  brought 
in  these  vessels?  Then  we  get  a  $100  tax.  My  friends,  to-day  the  Japa- 
nese have  one  of  the  finest  marine  steamship  companies  afloat,  and  they 
are  bringing  immigrants  from  the  Orient  into  British  Columbia  and 
will  bring  them  by  the  score  into  California  and  the  ports  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast.  There  are  Chiense  building  ships,  and  they  will  bring  them 
here;  and  to-day  there  are  American  ships  that  are  working  Chinese 
in  their  fire-rooms  as  coal-passers,  and  in  the  steward's  department, 
and  paying  them  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  a  month,  which  is  the  maximum 
sum,  when  our  Americans,  who  have  their  families  here,  who  have  their 
homes  here,  who  pay  taxes  here,  are  receiving  for  similar  work  from 
$35.00  to  $50.00  a  month.  (Applause.)  How  can  we  compete  against 
that  class  of  labor?  And  so  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee  whom  ex- 
Governor  Budd  has  suggested  very  properly  should  be  selected  from  the 
different  Congressional  Districts  of  our  State,  in  their  memorial  that  they 
take  up  and  consider  all  these  phases  of  this  great  question,  and  not  be 
misled  when  a  few  orchardists,  who  have  an  individual  interest,  say: 
"Our  fruit  is  going  to  decay  because  we  cannot  get  labor  to  preserve  it." 
Make  it  on  the  higher  plane  that  we  do  not  want  cured  or  dried  fruit 
put  into  the  market  and  sold  unless  it  is  canned  and  cured  by  American 
boys  or  American  labor.     (Great  applause.) 

It  is  our  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  that  have  built  up  our  splendid 
institutions,  and  I  would  permit  no  one  to  come  into  this  country  any 
more  unless  he  felt,  as  he  approached  these  shores,  as  Moses  did  when 
he  approached  the  burning  bush,  that  he  stood  on  sacred  ground,  and 
that  a  voice  came  out  of  that  bush  from  the  American  people  speaking, 
"Unless  you  love  freedom,  unless  you  believe  in  republican  institutions, 
unless  you  believe  in  free  public  schools,  you  cannot  come  into  this 
country."      (Great  applause.)      I  want  to  carry  this  message  back  to  my 
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colleagues  in  Congress  and  say  to  them  that  the  people  to-day  stand 
just  where  they  did  twenty  years  ago  when  they  voted  on  this  question. 
<  Applause.)  Then,  as  you  know,  the  Legislature  provided  a  referendum 
should  be  had,  and  they  loft  it  to  the  people  to  give  expression  on  this 
question  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  there  were  but  384  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  Chinese  coming  into  this  country  and  there  were  154,038 
votes  cast  against  it.    That  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  to-day. 

The  delegation  in  Congress  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  great  State,  but  we  want  your  help. 
We  want  your  co-operation,  and  I  know  the  memorial  and  resolutions 
you  adopt  here  to-day  the  electric  wires  will  send  on  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  it  will  show  our  friends  in  the  East  that  the  people  of  the 
great  Pacific  Coast  States  are  a  unit  on  this  question,  and  they  are  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  they  will  say,  "We  can  no  longer  hesitate,  but 
we  will  stand  in  with  them  and  re-enact  this  Chinese  Exclusion  Act." 
(Great  applause.) 

I  will  not  weary  you,  my  dear  friends.  We  have  our  Congressmen 
and  others  who  wish  to  speak.  I  want  to  say  again  and  again  to  you 
that  we  are  the  same  after  election  as  we  were  before  it.  We  said 
then  we  only  wanted  to  be  the  servants  of  the  people,  to  do  that  which 
would  meet  your  approval,  carry  out  your  wishes,  and  if  we  do  that,  it 
is  the  highest  encomium  any  one  can  receive — the  approval  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens.    (Great  applause.) 

THE  CHAiRMAN.^I  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  A.  Sbarboro,  the 
president  of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association. 

MR.  SBARBORO.— Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Convention: 
Once  more  we  are  called  on  to  take  measures  to  defend  our  State  from 
the  threatened  Chinese  invasion. 

Every  important  county  in  California  is  here  represented  by  dele- 
gates chosen  from  its  legislative,  commercial  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions. California  is  vitally  in  earnest  over  this  question  over  Chinese 
-exclusion,  for  California  knows  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
tiy  the  seriousness  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration.  The  citizens 
•of  this  State  are  determined  that  the  blighting  experience  of  the  past 
shall  not  be  repeated,  if  effort  on  our  part  can  prevent  it. 

The  Chinese  began  by  coming  to  this  country  upon  the  uiscovery  of 
gold  in  California  with  other  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  not  long  before  it.  was  found  out  that  the  Chinese  were  an  unde- 
sirable race.  I  remember  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  anti-Chinese 
clubs  in  every  district  of  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1860.  For  thirty 
years  this  agitation  against  the  admission  of  the  Mongol  was  kept  up 
and  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  almost  unanimously,  appealed  time 
and  again  to  Congress  for  a  relief  from  the  inpouring  of  the  Chinese  to 
California.  Finally  Congress  listened  to  our  prayers  and  passed  the 
Geary  Exclusion  bill,  which,  although  it  did  not  entirely  keep  out  Chi- 
nese laborers,  served  to  limit  them  to  such  a  number  as  to  modify  the 
harm  to  our  people.  And  let  me  say  right  here  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia owes  Mr.  Geary  an  unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  most  valu- 
able services  which  he  rendered  to  the  State  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
("Applause.) 

The  force  of  this  bill  will  soon  expire,  and  unless  the  next  Congress 
Te-enacts  this  measure,  we  will  soon  again  be  flooded  by  hordes  of  Chi- 
nese, a  disaster  of  terrible  menace  to  the  peace,  harmony  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  California. 
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FIFTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  CHINESE. 

All  the  evils  which  caused  the  passage  of  the  Geary  bill  exist  to- 
day, and  they  exist,  more  strongly  than  ten  years  ago.  "We  have  had 
now  fifty  years  of  experience  with  the  Chinese  among  us.  The  more 
we  know  of  them  the  more  we  see  the  necessity  of  excluding  them 
from  our  shores.  Other  speakers  will  enumerate  the  many  reasons  why 
we  object  to  Chinese  immigration.  Let  me  point  out  only  a  few  of 
them:  The  Chinese,  as  has  been  proved  by  decades,  take  back  with 
them  to  China  all  the  property  accumulations  which  they  make  in  this 
country,  and  leave  us  only  their  vices  and  diseases. 

They  dwell  among  us  in  filth;  they  have  made  in  the  center  of  this 
fair  city  a  district  the  very  name  of  which  is  synonymous  with  disease, 
dirt  and  unlawful  deeds.  They  defy  our  laws,  they  gamble  in  hun- 
dreds of  barred  dens,  they  make  a  business  of  murder,  and  they  give  us 
nothing  but  evil  habits  and  noxious  stenches. 

CHINATOWN    SHOULD    BE    REMOVED. 

Dr.  Williamson,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Health,  says 
that  Chinatown  should  be  removed.  I  fully  agree  with  him.  He  says 
further:  'Chinatown,  as  it  is  at  present,  cannot  be  rendered  sanitary 
except  by  total  obliteration.  It  should  be  depopulated,  its  buildings 
leveled  by  fire,  and  its  tunnels  and  cellars  laid  bare.  Its  occupants 
should  be  colonized  on  some  distant  portion  of  the  peninsula,  where 
every  building  should  be  constructed  under  strict  municipal  regulation, 
and  where  every  violation  of  the  sanitary  laws  could  at  once  be  de- 
tected. The  day  has  passed  when  a  progressive  city  like  San  Francisco 
should  feel  compelled  to  tolerate  in  its  midst  a  foreign  community,  per- 
petuated in  filth,  for  the  curiosity  of  tourists,  the  cupidity  of  lawyers, 
and  the  adoration  of  artists.'' 

Dr.  Williamson  is  an  authority  on  these  matters.  He  has  devoted 
years  and  serious  study  to  them. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  city  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  vote  millions 
of  dollars  for  schools,  hospitals,  sewers  and  other  improvements.  Gen- 
tlemen, there  is  no  betterment  that  this  city  can  procure,  which  is 
more  an  urgent  necessity  than  the  removal  of  Chinatown  to  the  south- 
ern end  of  San  Francisco.     (Applause.) 

COMMERCE    WILL    NOT    SUFFER    BY    THE    RE-ENACTMENT    OF 
THE  GEARY  BILL. 

We  know  the  curse  that  the  Chinese  have  brought  among  us,  but, 
unfortunately,  our  fellow  citizens  residing  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
not  being  inflicted  with  any  large  number  of  Chinese  immigrants,  do 
not  understand  the  detriment  that  these  Chinese  laborers  are  to  the 
country  in  which  they  settle,  and  therefore  do  not  sympathize  with  our 
cause.  It  is  owing  to  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  protection  given  to  us  by  the  Geary  bill. 

I  understand  that  many  of  our  Eastern  merchants  labor  under  the 
false  impression  that,  by  the  renewal  of  the  Exclusion  bill,  their  trade 
with  China  will  be  materially  decreased,  or  that  its  growth  would  be 
stunted.     In  answer  to  this  argument,  I  have  prepared  a  few  statistics 
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which  I  trust  will  convince  this  business  element  of  the  East  of  its 
error. 

The  Chinese  minister,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  in  a  recent  address  made  in 
Philadelphia,  said: 

"Since  the  opening  of  my  country  to  foreign  commerce  fifty  years 
ago.  China's  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Go  back  no  further  than  1S91  (one  year  before  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  Geary  bill)  you  will  find  that  the  volume  of  trade  has  increased 
rapidly  every  year.  Gratifying  as  these  figures  are,  they  will  not  stop 
here,  but  the  commerce  between  America  and  China  will  continue  to 
advance  every  year." 

From  the  monthly  summary  of  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  under  date  of 
June,  1901,  we  learn  that  the  principal  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  China  are  drills,  jeans,  sheetings,  flour  and  kerosene:  that  two  of 
the  largest  imports  into  Hongkong  are  from  the  United  States,  namely, 
flour,  100  000  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  41,000  tons  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  kerosene  67,000  tons,  which  has  held  its  own  since  1890 
against  the  determined  attempts  of  Russia  to  capture  the  market  with  a 
cheaper  and  inferior  article. 

We  further  learn  from,  the  same  authority  that  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  China  in  1882  were  $4,400,000.  After  1882  there  was 
no  marked  increase  until  1891  and  1892  and  thereafter,  following  the 
passage  of  the  Geary  Act. 

In  the  year  1897  the  value  of  the  imports  was  $9,700,000,  and  in  1899 
$16,000,000.  In  1900.  notwithstanding  the  heavy  falling  off,  owing  to  the 
war.  we  exported  $11,700,000  worth  of  goods,  against  an  average  of  only 
one-half  that  amount  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Geary  bill. 

Certainly  this  showing  should  refute  any  assertion  that  the  re-en- 
actment of  the  Geary  bill  would  interfere  with  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  Gentlemen,  as  a  business  man,  I  am  free 
to  state  my  belief,  that  the  merchant,  be  he  from  China  or  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  does  not  exist  who  will  not  purchase  from  the 
people  of  the  country  where  he  can  obtain  the  best  article  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  who  will  not  sell  to  the  people  of  the  country  which  will  pay 
him  the  best  price  for  his  wares.    (Applause.) 

Furthermore,  as  we  buy  a  great  deal  more  from  China  than  China 
buys  from  us,  even  if  such  a  thing  as  sentiment  in  trade  were  possible, 
the  Chinese  merchants  would  still  remain  our  customers,  as  they  have 
far  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Eastern  brethren  will  see  that  they  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  aiding  us  in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  By  helping  us 
with  it,  they  will  not  only  advance  their  own  interests,  but  they  will 
cement  still  more  strongly  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  now  exist  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  East  and  the  people  residing  on  the  border  of 
the  Great  Pacific. 

CALIFORNIA    WANTS    IMMIGRATION. 

The  State  of  California  wants  immigration.  We  need  more  people; 
here  we  can  maintain  20,000,000  or  30,000,000  inhabitants,  while  we  are 
barely  1.500.000  souls.  But,  gentlemen,  we  want  people  who  will  help  to 
upbuild  the  States:  no  coolies,  who  are  a  detriment  to  every  country 
they  invade.     (Applause.) 
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We  want  our  countrymen  from  the  East  to  come  here  among  us  and 
to  enjoy  the  bountiful  blessings  which  God  has  spread  over  this  fair 
State.  We  want  the  Scotchman,  who  is  full  of  enterprise,  and  who  is  as 
strong  in  his  business  integrity  as  the  giant  rocks  of  his  Highlands.  We 
want  the  Englishman,  who  brings  with  him  capital,  industry  and  en- 
terprise; the  irish,  who  build  and  populate  our  cities  (laughter) ;  the 
Frenchman,  with  bis  vivacity  and  love  of  liberty  and  his  keen  know- 
ledge to  develop  our  viticultural  industry;  tha  Swiss  freeman,  who  is 
supreme  in  butter  and  cheese  making;  the  industrious  and  thrifty  Ital- 
ians, who  cultivate  the  fruit,  olives  and  vines,  who  come  with  poetry 
and  music  from  the  classic  land  of  Virgil,  and  who  bring  to  us  the  best 
from  their  native  soil:  we  want  the  Teutonic  race,  patient  and  frugal, 
to  develop  the  productions  of  our  soil  and  the  inexhaustible  opportuni- 
ties of  our  manufacturing  industries.  We  want  the  Danes,  the  Swedes. 
the  Slavs  and  the  Belgians.  We  want  all  good  people  from  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

It  is  these  immigrants  and  their  children,  with  their  diversified  in- 
dustries, who  have  made  the  United  States  in  a  remarkably  short  period 
of  time  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  (Applause.) 

WHO    DEFENDS    OUR    FLAG? 

To  these,  Mr  Chairman,  we  should  never  close  our  doors;  for,  al- 
though when  the  European  immigrant  lands  at  Castle  Garden  he  may 
be  uncouth,  and  with  but  little  money,  yet,  soon  by  his  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, he  improves  his  condition;  he  becomes  a  worthy  citizen,  and 
the  children  who  bless  him  mingle  with  the  children  of  those  who  came 
before  him,  and,  when  the  country  calls,  they  are  always  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  defend  the  flag,  to  follow  the  "'stars  and  stripes"  throughout  the 
world.     (Applause.) 

Can  you  recall  any  battles  in  which  the  Chinese  have  raised  their 
hands  in  defense  of  'Old  Glory?"'  Can  you  point  out  examples  of  pa- 
triotic Mongols  dying  for  the  flag  of  our  country?  Did  they  rally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  patriots  who  lowered  Spain's  pride? 

No,  they  do  not  fight,  except  when  with  hatchet  and  revolver  they 
lay  low  the  members  of  their  tongs  who  offend  them. 

CALIFORNIA'S    LOYALTY. 

Gentlemen,  when  our  lamented  President  McKinley  called  for  men 
to  defend  the  flag  of  our  country,  the  California  boys  were  the  first  to 
answer  the  call  and  to  bring  thai  flag  to  victory  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Our  San  Francisco  mechanics  sent  the  Olympia  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  Bay,  and  they  sent  the  Oregon  to  wipe  out  of 
the  ocean  the  "Grand  Armada"  of  Spain  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  convention,  the  good  people  of  the 
State  of  California,  at  the  election  last  year,  gave  their  enthusiastic 
approval  to  the  Republican  administration,  by  voting  for  the  protec- 
tion doctrine  of  late  beloved  President  McKinley.  Now,  in  return,  we 
most  earnestly  pray,  nay.  we  demand,  that  the  present  administration 
and  every  representative  in  Congress,   do  protect  California  and   the 
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Pacific  Coast  from  this  threatened  disaster  of  Chinese  invasion.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN—  The  Committee  on  Credentials  is  ready  to  re- 
port through  its  chairman,  Mr.  G.  A.  Cutler. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Cutler,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  then 
read  the  report  of  said  Committee  as  follows: 

Your  committee  finds  there  are  some  3,000  properly  accredited 
delegates  to  this  convention,  but  it  will  consume  the  entire  afternoon 
to  read  the  names.  The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that  all 
properly  accredited  delegates  who  have  their  credentials  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Secretary,  shall  be  admitted  as  delegates  to  this 
Convention. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials was  adopted. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— The  secretary  has  received  a  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  which  be  will  now  read  to  the  convention. 

THE  SECRETARY.— The  following  letters  have  been  handed  to 
the  secretary  during  the  session  of  the  convention.     (Reads.) 

Helena,  Montana.  November  20,  1901. 
HON.  JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  Mayor, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regret  I  cannot  attend.     Hope  your  convention  will    exert    every 
effort  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

J.  E.  TOOLE,  Governor. 

Salem,  Oregon,  November  20,  1901. 
HON.  JAMES  D.  PHELAN, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sorry  I  cannot  attend  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention,  but  you 
may  assure  the  people  of  San  Francisco  that  the  sentiment  in  Oregon 
is  practically  unanimous  in  demanding    the    re-enactment  of    that  or 
some*  similar  law.     The  interests  of  our  laboring  men  and,  therefore, 
of  our  people  generally  require  it. 

T.  T.  GEER,  Governor. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  21,  1901. 
CALIFORNIA  ANTI-CHINESE  CONVENTION, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  San  Francisco. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  extends  greetings    and  hopes 
your  deliberations  may  result  in  protecting  your  fair  State  and  sustain 
cur  common  country  from  the  blighting  curse  of  Mongolianism.     We 
welcome  your  co-operation  and  shall  be  pleased  to  know  of  your  pro- 
ceedings. 

SAMUEL    GOMPERS, 
HERMAN    GUTSTADT. 

Ogden,  Utah,  November  21,  1901. 
H.    A.    MASON, 

Secretary  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention. 
Greeting  to  the  delegates   to   the   Chinese   Exclusion    Convention. 
From  the  hour  of  my  arrival  at  Washington  I  shall  work  incessantly 
for  the  re-enactment  of  the  Geary  Exclusion  laws  and  feel  confident  of 
ultimate  victory.  JULIUS   KAHN. 
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Olympia,  Washington,  November  20,  1901. 
MAYOR    JAMES    D.    PHELAN, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telegram  received  inviting    me  to  attend  Chinese  Exclusion  Con- 
vention. It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend.     I  desire,  however,  to 
?ay  that  thp  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  is  strongly  in  favor  of  Chinese  exclusion.    We  shall  regard 
it  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  if  Chinese  exclusion  is  not  continued 
and  enforced  by  Congress.    The  people  of  the  State  are  aroused  regard- 
ing this  matter,  and  I  wish  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  say  to 
the  convention  that  all  true  Americans  who  love  their  country  should 
assist  with  might  and  main  in  this  laudable  and  absolutely  necessary 
effort.  J.  R.  ROGERS,  Governor  of  Washington. 

Carson,  Nev.,  November  20,  1901. 
MAYOR    JAMFS    D.    PHELAN. 

The  greatest  evil  portending  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the 
tree  admission  of  Chinese.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  very  lowest 
and  most  degrading  and  repulsive  methods  of  sustaining  life,  their 
admission  here  will,  by  competition  and  force  of  numbers,  scourge  our 
respected  and  self-respecting  laboring  people  down  to  the  Chinese  level 
of  misery.     I  am  in  favor  of  excluding  them  forever. 

REINHOLD    SADLER,  Governor  of  Nevada. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  November  16,  1901. 
HON.    JAMES    D.    PHELAN, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Arrangements  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Convention, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir — Your  esteemed  letter  of  date  November  Sth,  inviting  me 
to  be  present  at  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  on  the  21st  instant,  at  hand. 

While  I  profoundly  sympathize  with  the  objects  of  the  convention, 
and  shall  be  most  happy  to  further  its  Worthy  purposes  in  any  manner 
within  my  power,  I  regret  to  state  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  on  account  of  long  standing  previous  ar- 
rangements. 

However,  my  public  utterances  have  so  often  been  made  in  favor 
of  Chinese  exclusion,  and  my  views  in  regard  thereto  I  believe  are  so 
well  known  throughout  the  State  that  my  enforced  absence  at  this 
time  from  the  convention  will,  I  am  sure,  make  no  considerable  differ- 
ence. Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  here  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I  was  so  greatly  impressed  with  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  and  so  anxious  that  appropriate  action  shold  be  taken  in  ref- 
erence to  the  exclusion  of  certain  subjects  of  both  China  and  Japan, 
that  in  my  first  biennial  message  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  at 
pages  6  and  7  thereof,  I  called  attention  thereto  and  said: 

•'NECESSITY    FOR    THE    EXCLUSION    OF    CHINESE    AND    JAPA- 
NESE   LABORERS. 

"The  people  of  California,  from  their  experience  in  the  past,  and 
in  view  of  their  prominent  sea-coast  position  with  respect  to  the  ports 
of  the  Orient,  have  reason  to  dread  the  immigration  of    Chinese  and 
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Japanese  laborers  into  this  State,  a  fear  justly  founded  and  shared  in 
by  the  American  workmen  of  other  States.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  American  labor  shall  be  protected  against  competing  Mongolian 
labor.  Our  tariff  laws,  while  protecting  the  products  of  labor,  require 
as  a  supplement  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers. 

'The  party,  both  National  and  State,  which  has  nominated  the  ma- 
jority of  your  honorable  todies,  is  pledged  to  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  our  great  President  is  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  every  measure,  and  is  determined  to  maintain  American 
labor  at  its  high  standard  of  skill  and  intelligence,  and  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  all  treaties  and  the  approval  of  laws  which  will  protect  that 
labor  from  foreign  competition. 

"On  May  5.  1892,  an  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  'An  Act  to  prohibit 
the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States,"  was  approved, 
which  Act  was,  in  addition  to  previous  Acts  of  Congress,  intended  to 
more  effectually  exclude  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers.  By  the 
terms  of  this  Act  the  law  is  continued  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  its  passage,  so  that  Act  will  expire  in  May  next  year  (1902). 

"A  convention  governing  the  subject  of  immigration  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  China  was  concluded  and 
signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  the  City  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  17,  1S94,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at  the  same  city 
on  December  7,  1894,  by  the  terms  of  which  convention,  among  other 
things,  China  agreed  to  the  exclusion  from  the  United  States  of  further 
Chinese  laborers,  and  also  assented  in  direct  terms  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  5,  1892,  as  amended  by 
an  Act  approved  November  3,  1S93. 

"By  Article  VI  of  this  Convention  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

"  'This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
beginning  with  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  if  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  said  period  of  ten  years  neither  gov- 
ernment shall  have  formally  given  notice  of  its  final  termination  to  the 
other,  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  another  like  period  of  ten  years.' 

"It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  language  of  Article  VI  that 
the  Convention  is  terminable  by  either  of  the  nations,  provided  six 
months'  notice  be  given  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  so  that  in 
December,  1904,  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  Convention  being  termi- 
nated by  the  action  of  China.  But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  Con- 
vention which  may  require  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited  which  might  require  a  re- 
vision of  its  terms. 

"Article  I  of  the  said  Convention  reads  as  follows: 

"  'The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
Convention,  the  coming,  excepting  under  the  conditions  hereinafter 
specified,  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be  absolutely 
prohibited.' 

"Since  December  7,  1894,  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
we  have  acquired  additional  territory,  both  by  annexation  and  war. 
Questions  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  subjects  of  China,  while  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  other  islands  acquired  from  Spain,  may  arise, 
and  contentions  by  the  Chinese  diplomats  are  possible,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  contracting  parties  had  not  in  view  future  territory,  conquered 
or  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  America,  but  only  the  United  States 
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as  then  bounded  and  known,  and  that  when  the  United  States  assumed 
the  sovereignty  which  Spain  abdicated  in  its  favor,  this  republic  took 
that  territory  subject  to  the  obligations  which  Spain  owed  to  the  Em- 
pire of  China.  Whether  this  possible  plea  be  specious  or  not,  it  at 
least  might  pave  the  way  for  international  discussion.  To  avoid  all 
questions,  therefore,  Acts  of  Congress  are  necessary  to  be  passed  in 
order  to  afford  protection  to  American  labor,  and  the  Convention  with 
China  should  be  so  revised  as  to  cover  beyond  all  question  every  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

"The  peril  from  Chinese  labor  finds  a  similar  danger  in  the  unre- 
stricted importation  of  Japanese  laborers.  The  cheapness  of  that  labor 
is  likewise  a  menace  to  American  labor,  and  a  new  treaty  with  Japan 
for  such  restriction,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  laws  by  Congress,  is  de- 
sired for  the  protection  of  Americans.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  your  Honorable  bodies  for  the  passage,  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
of  appropriate  resolutions  instructing  our  Senators  and  requesting  our 
representatives  in  Congress  for  the  immediate  institution  of  all  proper 
measures  leading  to  the  revision  of  the  existing  treaties  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  passage  of  all  Decessary  laws  and  resolutions  for  the 
protection  of  American  labor  against  the  immigration  of  Oriental  la- 
borers." 

Pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  suggestion  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  and  duly  forwarded  to  California's  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

I  am  much  pleased,  therefore,  to  know  that  the  convention  will  as- 
semble in  your  city  for  the  contemplated  good  work,  and  feel  that  its  la- 
bors can  but.  result  in  great  good  to  the  State  within  which  we  live,  as 
well  as  to  our  common  country. 

Please,  therefore,  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  assembly  of  this 
response  to  this  much  appreciated  invitation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  T.  GAGE,  Governor 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  21.  1901. 
HON.  JAMES   D.  PHELAN, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
I  have  seen  President.    Have  best  authority  for  saying  that  he  will 
not  only  recommend  in  his  message  the  re-enactment  of  the  Geary  law. 
but  will  go  further  and  urge  that  it  be  made  stronger. 

J.  C.  NEEDHAM. 

(The  reading  of  each  of  the  foregoing  letters  and  telegrams  was 
greeted  by  the  Convention  with  applause.) 

DELEGATE  W.  P.  JOHNSON.^I  make  a  motion  that  this  conven- 
tion send  a  telegram  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  thanking  him 
for  his  hearty  co-operation. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

A  DELEGATE. — T  move  you  that  the  convention  take  a  recess  for 
half  an  hour,  so  as  to  give  the  chairman  an  opportunity  to  appoint  the 
committees.     (Cries  of  No,  No.) 

A  DELEGATE.— There  is  no  motion  before  the  house,  I  believe.  I 
will  make  a  motion  that  the  temporary  officers  of  this  convention  be 
made  permanent. 
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(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— The  motion  is  out  of  order.  There  is  a  motion 
to  appoint  a  committee.  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  better  take  a  recess  for 
a  few  moments. 

A  DELEGATE.— Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  that  are  to  be  made  here? 

DELEGATE  EDWARD  ROSENBERG.— With  all  due  respect  to  the 
motion  that  has  been  declared  out  of  order,  I  will  suggest  this:  The 
highest  duty  that  this  convention  owes  to  itself  is  to  prepare  a  conser- 
vative, temperate,  proper  memorial,  and  that  memorial's  contents  and 
sense  will  be  determined  by  the  committee.  Now,  I  believe  that  half  an 
hour  is  not  too  long  a  time  for  the  chairman  to  select  the  proper  timber 
to  memoralize  Congress  by  and  through. 

I  therefore  move  that  we  adjourn  for  one-half  hour  for  the  purpose 
of  the  chairman  selecting  a  committee  for  the  proper  memorializing  of 
Congress. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— I  will  take  a  recess  for  the  purpose  by  myself; 
and  I  will  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Congressman 
from  the  First  Congressional  District,  Hon.  Frank  Coombs. 

ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  COOMBS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention. — I  congratulate 
you  upon  assembling  in  order  that  you  may  make  manifest  through  your 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  re-echo  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Chinese  question.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  because  we  have  thought 
there  might  prevail  in  the  East  some  idea  or  suspicion  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  not  united  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  have 
called  together  this  convention,  and  it  is  your  office  now,  echoing  the 
voice  and  sentiment,  and  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  this  State,  to  send 
in  clarion  tones  to  the  Capital  of  the  nation  your  protest,  as  it  was  your 
protest  of  old,  against  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  further  into  the 
State  of  California  and  into  the  Union. 

I  havp  read  in  the  papers,  and  heard  here  discussed  to-day,  the 
question  of  commerce.  It  has  been  held  forth  that  a  restriction  of 
Chinese  might  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  development  of  the 
great  commerce  for  which  the  grand  Pacific  opens  Tip  this  splendid  and 
glorious  future.  Upon  that  subject  I  desire  to  say  it  seems  to  me,  and 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  the  question  of  human  slavery  as  evi- 
denced by  the  slave  trade  in  the  Chinese  in  the  past,  does  not  tend  to 
promote,  nor  does  it  teud  to  hold  back,  commerce  and  its  development. 
It  is  regulated  by  an  entirely  different  proposition,  by  an  entirely  differ- 
ent motive,  by  entirely  different  international  communications 
and  privileges.  Yet,  above  all,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the-  treaties  that  this  country  has  consummated  with  other  nations,  that 
America  has  always  preserved  what  is  known  as  the  "favored  nation" 
clause.  And  our  privileges  at  the  courts  of  the  Orient  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  question  as  to  how  many  of  them,  or  whether  they  shall 
at  all  come  here.  But  we  are  entitled  now,  under  the  "favored  nation" 
clause  to  whatever  privilege,  to  whatever  may  be  done  or  said,  to  all 
that  is  given  or  proposed  to  be  given  to  every  "favored  nation"  in  the 
world,  and  all  of  those  privileges  extended  to  the  treaties  which  may 
be   consunrnated   in   the  future.     So   that   to-day,   should   England  or 
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Austria  or  Germany  or  Russia,  or  any  of  those  nations  known  as  and 
enumerated  among  the  great  powers,  consummate  a  treaty  with  China 
giving  especial  privileges  to  their  citizens,  the  United  States  under  the 
"favored  nation"  clause  would  stand  upon  exactly  the  same  plane,  as 
we  as  citizens  would  be  entitled  to  all  of  those  amenities.  So  that  it 
appears  to  me  that  disposes  entirely  of  the  question  as  to  whether  com- 
merce can  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  this  people  and 
ibis  nation,  when  they,  clothed  in  their  solemn  majesty,  seek  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  their  industries,  their  magnificent  achievements  and 
their  labor. 

Sometimes  we  look  upon  this  proposition  with  disheartenment.  We 
read  stories  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  standing  of  the  people  of  the 
East.  But  when  I  came  here  to-day  I  heard  the  echo  of  a  voice  far  dis- 
tant in  the  East.  It  gave  me  heart  and  hope.  And  I  know  that  what- 
ever you  wish  there  will  be  a  response  in  the  Executive  Chair  of  the 
Nation.     (Applause.) 

And  mind  you,  it  is  the  voice,  I  verily  believe  of  the  great  Empire 
State  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  voice  of  New  York.  And  I  think  that  she, 
too,  will  stand  in  solemn  phalanx  supporting  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  country. 

There  is  Massachusetts.  It  is  true  that  her  senior  Senator  does  not 
regard  our  ideas  as  he  should.  Perhaps  his  prejudices  may  not  be 
overcome,  but  let  us  lodge  our  hope  in  the  junior  Senator  of  that  State. 

Look  to  the  South.  Look  to  the  West.  Look  everywhere  over  this 
broad  country  of  ours,  and  it  is  my  firm  hope  and  belief  that  all  over 
there  will  arise  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  artisan,  the  toiler  in  the 
field,  the  voice  of  this  great  majestic  empire,  at  and  through  its  thou- 
sand achievements,  representing  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  are 
most  threatened  by  the  disasters  of  the  Orient. 

In  some  ways  our  fortune  is  our  misfortune.  We  are  here  looking 
out  upon  the  seas.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  shore  line.  Along  its 
course  and  in  the  interior  are  four  hundred  million  of  Chinamen.  It 
is  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  now,  as  it  stands.  It  may  be  that  a  way 
back  in  the  distant  time  she  had  Ambassadors  at  the  Court  of  Ramaeses, 
when  Moses  left  the  Land  of  Egypt.  All  through  for  centuries  she  has 
preserved  her  traditions,  her  prejudices,  and  even  we  find  now  that 
she  has  builded  a  wall  up  around  her,  and  I  say  that  if  that  wall  is 
sufficient  to  keep  us  out,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  ihem  in.  ( Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  to  you  with  reference 
to  your  delegation  in  Congress.  I  believe  that  they  will  be  true  and 
loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  American  people,  to  the  industries  of  this 
great  country.  There  is  no  danger  but  that  your  delegation  will  sup- 
port you.  They  will  work  honestly  and  truly,  and  I  believe  that  of  all 
the  momentous  questions  which  shall  arise  in  Congress  this  winter,  the 
dealing  with  the  Philippines,  the  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the 
multitudinous  questions  which  spring  up  in  a  new  and  growing  nation, 
yet  above  and  beyond  them  all,  with  us  and  with  the  country,  there 
eminently  stands  the  re-enactment  of  an  Exclusion  Law.     (Applause.) 

And  while  your  committees  here  will  do  their  duty,  yet  I  would 
suggest  to  them  that  they  place  no  riders  upon  the  bill.  Place  no 
riders  upon  your  sentiment  to-day.  Let  it  be  direct  and  certain  with 
reference  to  one  point — with  reference  to  the  re-enactment  of  an  exclu- 
sion law.    And  let  the  echo  of  your  voices  go  out  upon  that  one  que*" 
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(ion,  even  like  unto  tbe  reverberations  of  old  of  the  cvclops  hammer 
upon  the  shield  of  Mars.  Then  you  will  have  done  your  duty.  You  will 
have  added  glory  to  the  cause.  You  will  have  enlightened  the  people, 
and  you  will  have  nothing  else  to  detract  from  it.  Let  it  appear  as 
your  magnificent  and  your  majestic  purpose,  and  without  race  pre- 
judice. Make  it  a  part  of  the  theory  of  Western  government.  Identify 
it  with  the  growing  conditions  of  this  great  Western  empire.  And  make 
the  people  know  wherever  they  can  hear  our  voice  that  we  understand 
the  theories  of  government;  that  we,  too,  are  reared  r  the  t-nditions 
Of  our  country.  Magnificent,  sovereign-like,  majestic,  let  it  pour  out  in 
a  volume  upon  the  East,  and  your  delegation  in  Congress  will  do  its 
duty.     (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— I  think  it  would  facilitate  business  to  take  a 
recess  at  this  time.  Most  of  these  delegates  are  new  to  me,  and  it  is 
different  from  the  ordinary  political  convention,  where  the  delegates 
are  known  in  the  different  districts.  These  resolutions  require  that 
committeemen  shall  be  appointed  from  the  different  Congressional 
Districts.  I  would  like  to  have  the  delegates  present  from  these 
districts  to  name  the  gentlemen  they  would  prefer  to  represent  them  on 
these  committees.  I  would  rather  there  would  be  a  recess  for  half  an 
hour  to  do  that.     I  think  it  would  facilitate  business. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  a  recess  for  half  an  hour  was  then  taken. 

On  reconvening,  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows: 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — The  secretary  will  read  to  the  convention  the 
names  of  the  delegates  who  have  been  selected  to  act  upon  the  com- 
mittees. 

THE  SECRETARY.— The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
as  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  and  Permanent  Business: 

F.  E.  Johnson,  Charles  W.  Reed,  E.  Rosenberg,  M.  Popper,  J.  C. 
Sims,  Ed.  Wolf,  C.  R.  Stewart,  F.  Ey,  J.  Walker,  George  R.  Fletcher, 
E.  E.  McKinley,  R.  T.  Mclvor,  E.  Crowell,  J.  Steiff,  Edward  McCable. 
<  Applause. ) 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  as  the  Committee  on 
Memorial  and  Resolutions: 

At  Large — Senator  John  F.  Davis,  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  W. 
Macarthur,  Senator  Smith  (of  Kern).  A.  C.  Caminetti. 

First  District— Frank  Wehe,  J.  D.  Conolly,  F.  H.  Angelotti. 

Second  District— P.  T.  Johnston  (of  Sacramento),  W.  W.  Middlecoff, 
James  Devine. 

Third  District— L.  B.  Leavitt,  Alden  Anderson,  Edward  Leake. 

Fourth  District — M.  Casey,  Samuel  Braunhart,  Guy  Lathrop. 

Fifth  District— H.  Ryan  (San  Jose),  H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel,  W.  H. 
Cannon. 

Sixth  District— George  W.  Hughes,  Senator  R.  N.  Bulla,  Mayor  M. 
P.  Snyder. 

Seventh  District— T.  B.  Eckels,  Victor  Montgomery,  J.  H.  Glass. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. --The  committees  will  meet  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

DELEGATE  LAWRENCE  J.  DWYER.— 'I  move  that  when  this  con- 
vention adjourns  it  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  in 
order  that  the  different  committees  may  be  enabled  to  have  their  final 
report  ready  at  that.  time. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 
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A  DELEGATE. — I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  until  7:30  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  amendment  was  duly  seconded. 

DELEGATE  ROSENBERG—  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  not 
prevail,  as  by  half  past  seven  o'clock  to-night  the  committees  would 
not  be  able  to  make  their  reports.  The  committees  will,  no  doubt,  be 
ready,  however,  to  report  by  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chair  then  put  the  amendment,  which  was  lost.  The  question 
upon  the  original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — I  desire  to  announce  that  to-morrow  morning 
Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  will  address  the  convention. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  convention  adjourned  until  Fridav, 
November  22,  1901,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 


FRIDAY,  November  22d,  1901. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Geary. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  and 
Order  of  Business  is  ready  to  report.  The  secretary  will  read  the  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization  and  Order  of  Business  as  follows: 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    PERMANENT    ORGANIZATION 
AND    ORDER    OF    BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Your  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  and 
Order  of  Business  respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

First.  We  recommend  that  the  temporary  Chairman,  Hon.  Thomas 
J.  Geary,  be  continued  as  the  permanent  chairman  of  this  convention. 

Second.  We  recommend  that  the  following  named  gentlemen  be 
selected  by  this  convention  to  act  as  Vice-Chairmen  thereof,  namely, 
James  H.  Barry,  C.  A.  Storke,  H.  Rodgers. 

Third.  We  recommend  that  H.  A.  Mason,  the  temporary  Secretary 
of  this  convention,  be  contimied  as  the  permanent  Secretary  thereof, 
with  the  following  named  assistants:  Charles  Shaefer,  T.  F.  Egan,  C. 
D.  Rogers  and  J.  McLaughlin. 

Fourth.  That  the  committee  consisting  of  five  members  at  large, 
and  three  members  from  each  Congressional  District  in  this  State,  here- 
tofore appointed  by  the  Chair  as  a  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolu- 
tions, with  the  Chairman  of  this  convention  added  thereto,  with  power 
to  increase  their  number,  if  in  their  judgment  they  should  deem  the 
same  necessary  and  fill  all  vacancies,  be  continued  a  permanent  com- 
mittee to  take  such  action  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  in  the  passage  of  a  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 

And  upon  the  order  of  business  we  recommend  to  this  convention 
the  following: 

First.     The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolutions. 

Second.     Addresses  by  invited  speakers. 
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Third.  All  resolutions  to  be  referred  without  debate  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Memorial  and  Resolutions. 

Fourth.     Adjournment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  E.  JOHNSTON, 
For  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  received  and  concurred  in. 

THE  CHATRMAN—  Is  the  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolu- 
tions ready  to  report? 

THE  SECRETARY.— The  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolu- 
tions will  not  be  ready  to  report  until  this  afternoon. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolu- 
tions was  granted  further  time.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— While  waiting  for  that  report  the  convention 
v/ill  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  D.  E.  McKinlay,  of  the  United  States 
District  Attorney's  office.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  D.  E.  McKINLAY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  apprehend 
that  the  invitation  extended  by  the  managers  of  this  convention,  to  the 
United  States  Attorney's  office,  to  participate  in  these  proceedings  arose 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  place  before  the  conven- 
tion the  data  and  the  information  which  that  office  could  furnish  con- 
cerning the  practical  operation  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  the  re-enactment  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Laws  there  can  be  no  question.  This  great  convention,  composed  of 
delegates  from  every  part  of  our  commonwealth  of  California,  delegates 
representing  every  form  of  industry,  every  profession,  trade  and  busi- 
ness, this  convention  itself,  I  say,  voices  in  most  eloquent  terms  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  which  prevails  throughout  all  our  State,  among 
every  class  of  our  citizens,  concerning  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
re-enactment  of  laws  which  shall  exclude,  in  the  future — even  more 
effectively  than  they  have  excluded  in  the  past — Chinese  and  other 
Asiatic  people  from  our  State  and  nation.     (Applause.) 

I  need  not  expatiate  upon  the  evils  of  Asiatic  immigration  to  our 
shores.  AH  who  have  eyes  may  see  the  blighting,  corrupting  influence 
which  the  Orientals  have  had  on  our  business  interests  and  our  com- 
merce; how  they  have  degraded  our  labor — for  American  labor  can 
never  compete  in  the  same  market  with  Asiatic  labor  and  maintain  for 
one  moment  its  dignity  and  self-respect— how  the  presence  of  Orientals 
in  our  city  and  State,  with  their  degraded  habits  and  practices,  has 
poisoned  the  pure  springs  of  morality  and  religion,  and  corrupted  by 
its  evil  influence  all  our  social  life.     (Applause.) 

All  these  subjects  will  be  dwelt  upon  by  eloquent,  earnest,  thought- 
ful speakers,  and  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  convention,  resolutions 
will  be  passed  and  measures  will  be  suggested  which  will  be  a  sure 
guide  to  our  delegates  in  Congress  concerning  the  form  of  legislation 
demanded  by  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  protection  of  its  future. 

Gentlemen,  the  United  States  District  Attorney's  office  has  had,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  as  much  to  do  with  the  practical  workings  of 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws  as  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  May  6th,  1882  (the  first  Act  of 
Congress  excluding  the  Chinese),  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  laws 
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has  been  probed  by  skillful  lawyers  in  the  pay  of  the  Chinese  to  widen, 
if  possible,  the  aperture  so  that  a  Chinaman  might  crawl  through; 
every  link  in  the  chain  which  guarded  us  has  been  tested  and  strained 
to  the  utmost  in  the  hope  that  one  link  would  break;  every  point,  every 
quibble  known  to  the  law  has  been  raised  in  our  courts,  in  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  by  the  best  legal  talent  of  California,  to  distort  the  plain  in- 
tention of  Congress,  and  find  some  means  by  which  exclusion  might  be 
evaded.  And  in  the  United  States  District  Attorney's  office  in  all  the 
years  since  1882,  the  duty  has  devolved  of  guarding  in  the  United  States 
Courts  the  legal  rights  of  Americans.  The  experience  of  that  office  after 
its  twenty  years  of  continual  warfare  against  the  persistent  effort  of 
the  Asiatics  to  enter  despite  the  exclusion  laws,  must  be  worth  some- 
thing to  this  convention.     (Applause.) 

At  this  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  Com- 
mencing with  that  of  May  6th,  1S82,  each  law  passed,  as  time  went  on — 
that  is,  the  law  of  July  5th,  1884;  of  September  13th,  18S8;  the  supple- 
ment to  the  law  of  May  fith,  1882,  passed  October  1st,  1888:  the  so-called 
Geary  Act  of  May  5th,  1892,  and  the  Act  of  November  3d,  1893 — was 
drawn  more  strictly  and  more  in  conformity  with  strict  exclusion 
principles  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  The  Geary  Act,  or  the  law 
of  May  5th.  1892,  continued  in  force  and  effect  all  laws  excluding  Chinese 
upon  the  Statute  books  at  that  time,  and  in  addition,  the  principal  pro- 
vision of  the  Geary  law  required  the  registration  of  all  Chinese  in  the 
country,  whereby  they  might  be  identified  as  those  who  had  a  right  to 
be  and  remain  in  America  under  the  former  laws. 

The  Geary  Act  continued  in  force  the  exclusion  laws  for  ten  years 
after  its  passage,  so  that  by  the  terms  of  this  Act  all  Chinese  exclusion 
laws  will  expire  on  May  5,  1902.  So  the  question  before  us  to-day  is 
not  what  the  old  law  was;  what  its  merits  or  demerits  were,  its  strength 
or  its  weakness,  but  what  the  new  law  shall  be.  The  purpose  of  this 
convention  is  to  consider  how  a  new  exclusion  law  may  be  framed  so  as 
to  avoid  the  weakness  and  defects  of  the  old  laws,  and  place  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  nation  an  absolute  barrier  against  Chinese  and 
other  Asiatic  immigration. 

Fortunately  California  is  blest  at  this  time  with  nine  able,  honest 
and  earnest  Congressmen  and  Senators,  any  one  of  whom  is  perfectly 
capable  of  framing  a  bill  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our 
necessities;  but  still  it  will  be  a  source  of  strength  and  power  to  them 
to  know  that  the  whole  State  is  behind  them  and  with  them,  giving  en- 
couragement in  the  battle  whose  brunt  will  fall  upon  them  when  they 
meet  in  Washington  the  coming  winter.     (Applause.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  District  Attorney's  office  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Geary  law  should  be  substantially  re-enacted  in  the 
new  measures.  Of  course,  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Geary  law 
have  demonstrated  that  improvements  must  be  made;  ten  years  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  break  through  that  law  have  shown  that 
there  are  places  in  it  that  must  be  strengthened,  and  loop-holes  that 
must  be  closed,  in  order  that  a  perfect  exclusion  law  shall  be  placed  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  nation.     (Applause.) 

For  instance,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the 
Treasury  Department  should  be  made  the  original  judge  of  the  eligibil- 
ity of  Chinese  persons  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  to  enter  the 
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United  States,  and  that  such  Bureaus  be  authorized  to  make  all  neces- 
sary regulations  to  enforce  the  administration  of  such  laws. 

This,  oi  course,  would  not  affect  the  rights  of  Chinese  persons  or 
persons  of  Chinese  descent,  claiming  to  have  been  born  within  the 
United  States. 

An  appeal  from  ihe  decision  of  the  Immigration  or  Chinese  officer 
should  be  permitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  decision  of 
ibe  Immigration  or  Custom  officer  should  be  final,  unless  reversed  by 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

If  that  provision  should  become  a  part  of  the  new  law,  its  terms 
should  be  especially  clear  and  strong  and  unambiguous,  for  a  great 
question  is  now  before  the  Federal  Courts  of  this  city  for  a  decision. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  rights  of  Chinese  in  transit  through  the  country. 
Of  late  Chinese  have  been  coming  in  large  numbers,  en  route  to  Mexico. 
Of  course,  under  the  laws  as  they  are,  the  transportation  to  carry  the 
Chinese  persons  en  route  safely  through,  and  guard  against  their  escapes 
while  in  the  United  States,  but  once  over  the  Mexican  line,  all  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  transportation  company  ceases,  and  the  China- 
man at  once  leaves  the  train  on  Mexican  soil,  learns  a  little  of  our  lan- 
guage and  customs,  and  some  dark  night,  aided  by  white  men  who  are 
in  the  business  of  assisting  Chinese  to  evade  exclusion,  he  quietly  slips 
across  the  border  and  becomes  a  good  American  Chinaman.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)) 

The  Collectors  of  the  ports  of  entry  should  have  the  power  of  rul- 
ing wnether  the  Chinese  in  transit  are  bona  fide  travelers  en  route,  or 
whether  they  are  merely  entering  the  United  States,  to  cross  to  the 
nearest  point  in  foreign  territory,  there  to  leave  the  railroad  or  vessel, 
and  return. 

The  point  is  this:  If  the  collector  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Chinaman  is  to  ultimately  work  his  way  into  the 
Fnited  States,  he  should  be  empowered  to  refuse  a  landing  in  the  first 
instance,  and  his  ruling  should  be  final,  unless  the  best  of  evidence  be 
given  to  show  the  contrary.  Of  course,  in  this  class  of  cases  an  appeal 
should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  pending  the  ap- 
peal, the  Chinaman  should  be  held  without  bonds.     (Applause.) 

This  is  an  important  phase  of  the  Chinese  problem.  Mexico  is 
becoming  more  quiet  along  the  border:  the  turbulent  Indian  tribes  are 
being  well  controlled  by  both  American  and  Mexican  governments,  and 
it  is  now  safe  for  the  Chinese  to  use  that  route  and  method  in  reaching 
their  desired  goal,  while  it  was  dangerous  and  difficult  but  just  a  few 
rears  ago. 

It  is  reported  on  cood  authority  that  a  company  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants and  Americans  interested  in  the  importation  of  Chinese,  has 
'ieen  formed  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  build- 
ing up  a  colonv  of  one  million  Chinese  on  the  border  of  Mexico.  The 
principal  business  of  that  colony  will  be  to  work  its  members  over  the 
American  border. 

Again:  United  States  Commissioners  should  be  vested  with  plenary 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  status  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of 
Chinese  descent  within  the  United  States,  whether  the  charge  be  that 
of  having  unlawfully  and  fraudulently  entered  the  United  States,  or 
of  having  failed  to  register  while  in  the  United  States,  as  required  by 
law. 
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The  laws  on  this  subject  are,  if  not  open  to  question,  at  least  de- 
batable. 

There  are  at  least  four  or  tive  enactments  which  vest  United  States 
Commissioners  with  jurisdiction  to  order  the  deportation  of  Chinese 
persons  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent  found  to  be  unlawfully  within 
the  United  States. 

There  is  considerable  question  whether  Section  13  of  the  Act  of 
September  13,  1888,  ever  became  a  law,  and  it  is  under  that  section  that 
United  States  Commissioners  as  a  rule  proceed  originally  with  refer- 
ence to  deportation  proceedings  and  that  an  appeal  by  a  Chinese  per- 
son is  allowel  to  the  United  States  District  Court. 

Certain  verbiage  used  in  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  5,  1892,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  November  3d,  1893,  would  afford  some  ground 
for  the  argument  that  the  status  of  Chinese  persons  charged  with  being 
unlawfully  within  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  their  failure  to 
register,  should  bo  tried  originally  and  exclusively  by  a  United  States 
Judge,  meaning  thereby,  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court. 

The  tendency  of  the  courts  has  bee*  to  give  tin  Ur.'ted  States  Com- 
missioners full  and  plenary  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  un- 
lawful status  of  Chinese  persons  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  irre- 
spective of  whether  that  unlawful  status  was  brought  about  by  an 
original  and  unlawful  entry  into  the  United  States,  or  the  original  entry 
being  lawful,  was  afterwards  rendered  unlawful  by  failure  to  register, 
as  required  by  law. 

There  should  be  in  the  new  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  a  particular 
enactment  giving  United  States  Commissioners  full  and  unquestioned 
jurisdiction  in  determining  the  status  of  all  Chinese  persons  and  per- 
sons of  Chinese  descent  within  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  a  very  necessary  amendment  to  the  law  would  be 
that  granting  an  appeal  by  the  United  States.  As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  the  Chinese  person  only  is  allowed  an  appeal.  The  United 
States  has  no  remedy  by  appeal. 

The  new  law  should  further  provide  that  with  reference  to  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  no  bail  should  be  allowed.  This  is  a  very  salutary 
provision.  It  tends  to  expedite  the  action  of  persons  suing  out  writs 
of  habeas  corpus;  otherwise,  as  it  has  occurred  in  the  past,  the  Chinese 
will  sue  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  obtain  protracted  delays; 
meanwhile  earning  a  livelihood  in  the  country. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  new  registration  of  all  Chinese  persons 
or  persons  of  Chinese  descent  within  the  United  States  should  be  pro- 
vided for 

Since  the  last  registration  law  of  May  5,  1S92,  as  amended  by  that 
of  November  3,  1893,  under  which  the  period  of  registration  expired  on 
May  4,  1894,  now  nearly  seven  years  ago,  a  great  many  Chinese  have, 
by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  officers,  fraudulently  and  unlawfully  entered 
the  confines  of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  within  the  country  as 
laborers. 

And  again,  the  penal  laws  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  and  Registration  Acts  should  be  somewhat  reformed 
and  rendered  more  effective 

For  instance,  it  is  made  an  offense  to  aid  and  abet  the  landing  of 
Chinese.  The  courts  have  held,  under  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the 
present  law,  that  unless  the  landing  of  a  Chinaman  be  successful,  the 
oi'l'ense  is  not  consummated.     The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  an 
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attempt  to  aid  or  abet  the  landing  of  Chinese  persons,  whether  success- 
ful or  not.  should  be  made  an  offense.     (Applause.) 

The  laws  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  oaths  and  authorizing 
Customs  oiucers  and  others  to  administer  oaths,  should  be  improved 
upon  so  that  prosecutions  for  perjury  might  be  had.     (Applause.) 

Some  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  a  Chinese  laborer  should 
be  permitted  to  bring  over  his  wife.  This  is  an  exceedingly  embarass- 
ing  question,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  made  the  means  of  a  great 
deal  of  fraud;  that  is,  under  the  guise  of  bringing  women  over  as 
■ttives.   many  women   would  be  brought  over  for  immoral  purposes. 

The  statute  directed  toward  the  deportation  of  Chinese  persons  and 
persons  of  Chinese  deeceut  (not  citizens  of  the  United  States),  who 
have  been  convicted  of  crimes,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  include 
those  who  are  hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  previously  convicted  thereof.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  only 
those  who  are  convict"d  of  a  felony  by  the  Act  of  May  5,  1892,  could 
be  deported. 

In  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  where  the  Chinese  person  claims  to 
have  been  born  in  the  United  States,  the  widest  discretion  should  be 
given  the  judge  or  commissioner  in  his  rulings  on  the  credibility  of 
witnesses  and  the  admission  of  evidence.     (Applause.) 

To  illustrate  this,  take  the  proceedings  in  the  Commissioner's  Court 
almost  any  morning.  A  Chinaman  is  before  the  Commissioner  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus:  his  attorneys  claim  that  he  was  born  in  the 
United  States:  the  Chinaman  does  not  claim  it;  he  doesn't  know 
enough  about  the  language  or  customs  to  claim  anything:  but  never- 
theless any  number  of  Chinese  can  be  found  who  will  testify  they  knew 
the  applicant's  father  and  mother  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago;  that 
applicant  was  born  al  710  Dupont  street  on  the  third  floor  in  room  No. 
13;  there  have  been  7,000  born  in  that  house  and  on  that  floor;  that 
when  the  boy  was  two  years  old.  he  was  taken  to  China  by  his  mother 
to  be  educated;  that  he  has  lived  in  China  ever  since  that  time:  that 
now  his  mother  is  dead  and  his  father  is  dead,  and  he  wants  to  come 
tack  to  his  native  America  to  take  care  of  the  business  of  his  old 
uncle  or  cousin— and  the  uncle  or  cousin  is  there  to  swear  to  it. 

So  common  is  this  story,  and  so  well  is  it  learned,  and  so  carefully 
is  it  presented  in  evidence  in  the  courts,  that  one  of  the  Federal  Judges 
estimated  that  if  the  story  were  true,  every  Chinese  woman  who  was 
in  the  United  States  twenty-five  years  ago  must  have  had  at  least  500 
children.     (Laughter.) 

Therefore,  the  new  law  should  give  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners the  widest  range  in  admitting  Chinese  testimony.  The  news- 
papers of  this  city  have  pain  a  great  deal  of  attention  lately  to  the 
question  of  woman  slaverv,  and  the  public  has  come  to  know  through 
The  efforts  of  the  press,  that  here  in  this  free  land,  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  flag  that  is  the  hope,  the  in- 
spiration, and  the  glory  of  all  who  love  liberty  and  rejoice  in  freedom, 
human  chattels  are  bought  and  sold,  bartered  and  exchanged- -yes.  in 
the  verv  market  nlace.  And  there  is  no  Federal  law  on  the  statute 
:  ooks  to  reach  and  remedy  this  evil;  and  so  the  new  Chinese  Ex<  lu- 
sion  Law  must  he  framed  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  on 
American  soil.     (Applause.) 

To  lea^n  this  mav  astonish  many,  hut  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  At 
m-esent  there  is  no  law  relating  to  the  question  of  slavery,  unless  it 
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relates  to  negroes,  niuiattoes  or  foreigners;  therefore,  with  reference 
to  Chinese  slave  girls  who  claim  to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  penal  statute  by  which  their  owners  can  be  prosecuted.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  attemptiug  to  break  up  the  involuntary  servitude 
of  Chinese  girls  held  for  immoral  purposes  is  to  arrest  the  unfortunates 
on  the  charge  that  they  are  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  and  de- 
port them,  should  they  fail  to  establish  their  right  to  be  here;  but  if 
they  shoulc1  establish  their  American  nativity,  there  is  no  Federal 
statute  which  will  compel  their  owner  to  release  them.  This  phase  of 
the  Chinese  problem  requires  the  careful  attention  of  our  lawmakers 
when  they  are  considering  the  new  Exclusion  Act.     (Applause.) 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  again  that  we  can  justly  feel  every 
confidence  in  the  statesmanship,  honesty  and  ability  of  our  Congres- 
sional delegation.  They  will  frame  the  new  Exclusion  Law  and  frame 
it,  I  am  sure,  as  wisely  as  human  wisdom  can.  But  this  convention 
can  voice  the  heartfelt  prayer  of  all  California  that  the  East  may  join 
with  the  West,  and,  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  aid  us  in  pass- 
ing a  just  and  wise  measure  that  shall  guard  and  protect  from  the 
blighting  curse  of  Asiatic  immigration,  America's  labor  and  industry, 
her  commerce,  her  trade,  her  homes,  her  children,  and  her  future. 
(Great  and  long  continued  applause.) 

JUDGE  A.  C.  HINCKSON,  Sacramento.— I  move  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  the  gentleman  for  his  elo- 
quent address. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

CONGRESSMAN  WOOD.— For  the  information  of  the  convention 
I  wish  to  say  that  at  the  request  of  the  delegation  in  Congress,  the  bill 
to  be  introduced  in  Congress  is  being  prepared  by  the  District  At- 
torney of  the  United  States. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — Gentlemen,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  the  Rev.  William  Rader  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  address  you 
on  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  on  public  morality. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  RADER. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  have  not  the  honor  of  appearing  be- 
fore you  upon  this  occasion  as  the  official  representative  of  any  reli- 
gious body,  but  rather  as  a  citizen  of  our  common  country,  with  the 
expectation  of  voicing  to  seme  extent  the  opinion  of  the  moral  com- 
munity on  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CHINESE   IMMIGRATION   ON   PL'BLIC  MORALS. 

It  may  appear  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  East  that  the  people  of 
California  are  violating  their  sacred  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  by 
resisting  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese.  Standing  as  the  nation  has 
so  many  years  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  inviting  the  alien  races  of 
the  earth  to  seek  shelter  and  refuse  under  our  flag,  it  may  be  asked  if 
we,  in  the  West,  are  turning  the  hands  back  on  the  face  of  our  national 
policy  and  repudiating  the  Burlingame  treaty  of  1869,  confessing  that 
we  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  christianizing  the  races  of  the  world. 
We  are  not  opposing  immigration  because  we  do  not  like  the 
Chinese  Indeed,  many  of  us  have  become  attached  to  this  picturesque 
Oriental  on  our  streets,  and  in  our  kitchens,  who,  like  Tennyson"s  Maud 
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is  -icily  regular,  splendidly  null."  It  is  not  a  question  of  religion.  Our 
country  is  free  to  faith,  provided  faith  he  true  to  freedom  and  republican 
institutions.  Neither  is  it  a  question  of  human  rights.  Immigration 
is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege.  The  enjoyment  of  American  liberty  is 
not  a  right,  but  a  privilege  conditioned  by  the  capacity  to  exercise  such 
a  prerogative.  It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate 
such  national  privileges.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  European  govern- 
ments for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  the  prerogative  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  be  exercised,  not  only  in  accordance  with  international 
goodwill,  but  in  defense  of  national  wellbeing,  in  protection  of  com- 
merce, the  workingmen,  and  national  morality. 

This,  then,  is  a  question  of  method,  as  to  how  the  industrial  and 
social  integrity  of  tne  Republic  may  be  conserved  and  maintained. 
This  great  convention  meets  in  the  name  of  American  patriotism  and 
not  with  one  word  of  race  prejudice.  The  issue  is  that  of  American 
civilization  as  against  the  venerable  paganism  of  China,  with  the  hope 
that  the  one  may  be  protected,  that  the  other,  in  the  progress  of  light 
and  liberty,  may  ultimately  be  destroyed  and  become  civilized. 

Three  main  arguments  are  used  to  support  Chinese  exclusion.  The 
argument  of  industry,  of  political  economy,  and  of  morality.  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  upon  the  last. 

This  is  fundamental  to  the  others.  Morality  is  the  corner  stone  of 
American  civilization  and  the  moral  reasons  against  unrestricted  immi- 
gration must  always  be  the  chief  argument  against  exclusion.  We  have 
toe  long  been  looking  into  the  trunks' of  immigrants,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  look  under  the  hats  of  immigrants.  (Applause.)  We  must 
watch  carefully  th*1  ideas,  customs,  vices,  weaknesses,  the  anarchy,  and 
the  old  world  evils,  which  sweep  through  our  gates  and  vitiate  Ameri- 
can life.  America  is  fighting  the  faiths,  the  degeneration  and  the  sins 
of  the  world.  Long  before  the  guns  of  Dewey  broke  away  the  rusted 
hinges  of  the  Oriental  gates,  we  were  touching  the  whole  world  ethi- 
cally. When  the  Forty-niner  came  across  the  plains  in  his  prairie 
schooner,  he  found  the  Chinaman  crouching  on  the  sand  dunes  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  influence  of  his  life  in  California  is  a  part  of  our  common 
history.  That  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  grind  the  Chinese 
grist  in  the  American  mill  is  known  to  all,  but  we  have  signally  failed 
to  make  American  flour  in  any  great  quantities. 

Noble  men  and  women  have  given  their  money  and  their  lives 
tc  this  end,  and  the  recent  atrocities  in  China  which  thrilled  the  na- 
tions and  brought  the  armies  of  the  world  to  rescue,  are  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  charge  that  we  have  failed  to  recognize  our  obligations  to 
an  inferior  peoplp.  The  morality  of  America  is  not  prudish,  which  is 
to  say,  we  are  not  afraid  of  contamination.  We  are  not  an  ascetic  peo- 
ple, with  a  narrow  view  of  the  world.  We  have  not  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  summit  of  civilization  withdrawing  selfishly  from  the  world's 
work,  and  with  an  air  of  superior  virtue  resisted  the  contaminating 
touch  of  aliens.  No.  we  have  gone  forth  with  our  flag  and  our  faith  and 
entered  into  life. 

Through  our  gates  have  come  the  downtrodden,  the  Italian,  and 
Swede,  the  German  and  Dane,  and  all  nationalities.  We  have  fought 
for  the  blacks.  Hero  in  San  Francisco  we  are  not  by  any  means  morally 
perfect.     We  have  troubles  of  our  own.     (Latfehter.)     White  vice  is  as 
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evil  as  yellow  vice,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  see  danger  in  un- 
limited immigration.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Humiliating  as  it  may 
seem,  Christian  America  is  not  equal  to  Pagan  China.  San  Francisco 
is  not  equal  to  Chinese  immorality.  Is  Boston,  or  New  York,  or  Chicago 
equal  to  the  task  of  assimilating  Chinese  populations  with  American 
standards?  Says  a  Chinese  proverb,  "The  light  of  heaven  cannot  shine 
into  an  inverted  bowl."  The  Chinese  in  the  United  States  are  an  in- 
verted bowl!  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  "when  the  lion  eats  the  ox. 
the  ox  becomes  lion,  not  the  lion  ox."  It  has  been  well  said  in  reply 
that  if  there  is  too  much  ox,  or  if  he  be  poisoned,  we  have  a  dead  lion 
as  a  result.  China  is  the  ox.  America  is  the  lion.  As  well  might;  a 
mouse  try  to  digest  an  elephant  as  America  to  digest  China.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  There  is  too  much  China — a  China  of  many  centuries, 
of  four  hundred  millions,  of  fixed  traditions  and  vices.  You  cannot 
empty  the  Pacific  into  a  cup.  This  is  what  advocates  of  unlimited  immi- 
gration would  try  to  do.  What  are  the  facts,  The  present  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  United  States  may  approximately  be  put  at  100,000.  Of 
these  18,000  are  in  San  Francisco,  54,000  on  the  Pacific  Coast  outside 
of  San  Francisco,  and  28,000  in  other  States  and  Territories.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  whole  number  of  Chinese  professing  the  Christian 
faith  is  about  1,000.  It  is  claimed  that  more  than  2,000  attend  evening 
schools,  that  the  number  in  missions  and  public  schools  equal  500,  and 
that  $60,000  has  been  given  by  the  Chinese  for  the  building  of  chapels 
and  for  Christian  work.  I  may  venture  the  opinion,  however,  that  in 
the  face  of  these  figures,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Christian  workers  among 
ihe  Chinese  that  the  proper  place  to  civilize  the  race  is  not  here,  but 
in  their  own  country.     (Applause.) 

One  of  the  striking  testimonies  of  the  history  of  the  organized  ex- 
tension of  a  civilization  is  that  such  work  is  accomplished  not  by  the 
immigration  of  Pagans  hut  by  the  emigration  of  Christians.  In  other 
words,  the  philanthropic  motive  cannot  safely  be  used  to  support  the 
argument  of  immigration.  We  would  never  for  a  moment  use  such  a 
.notive  in  our  treatment  of  other  races.  After  nearly  forty  years  of 
freedom,  we  are  excluding  the  negroes  from  the  Southern  ballot-box, 
and  writing  fiery  editorials  because  the  President  of  the  United  States 
divides  his  loaf  with  a  man  with  a  black  skin. 

We  have  failed  to  Christianize  the  Chinese  population  of  California. 
From  a  moral  point  of  view  the  Chinaman  has  not  been  a  success  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  to  say,  he  has  not  assimilated  with  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  ideals.  He  has  planted  orchards,  built  railroads, 
washed  linen,  and  prepared  dinners  for  $30  or  $40  a  month,  but  has 
signally  failed  to  become  a  moral  American  force.  His  negative  vir- 
tues have  never  become  positive  influences. 

This  is  true.  largely,  because  he  is  the  immigrant  without  a  home. 
He  is  a  man  without  a  fireside.  Other  immigrants  have  brought  hither 
their  wives  and  children,  for  whom  they  have  sacrificed.  The  cabin 
and  the  school,  \he  church  and  the  library,  followed,  and  some  of  the 
best  blood  in  America  flows  in  their  viens. 

They  have  become  pillars  of  the  Republic,  but  the  Chinese  arc  a 
homeless  people.  Consequently  they  have  imperiled  their  environment, 
and  the  influence  of  their  lives  has  not  been  good.  The  Scotch  have  given 
us  conscience;  the  Italian,  artistic  taste;  the  Frenchman,  wit;  the  Eng- 
lish, piety;  the  Scandinavian,  industry;  but  the  Chinese  have  no  per- 
manent gifts  to  American  life. 
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He  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  moral  or  social  fibre  of  the  re- 
public. He  has  left  no  art,  no  science,  not  even  his  fortune  or  his 
bones.  (Laughter.)  He  has  taken  millions  from  our  gold  fields;  he 
has  not  left  anywhere  a  permanent  dollar.  No  man  is  a  moral  force  in 
the  the  United  States  who  takes  away  his  money  and  his  skull.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

A  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  city  made  an  in- 
vestigation, when  it  was  shown  that  30,000  Chinese  lived  within  a 
space  comprised  in  eight  blocks. 

Fifty-seven  women  and  59  children  living  as  families;  761  women 
ami  576  children  herded  together  with  apparent  indiscriminate  parental 
relatives,  and  no  family  classification,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained; 
576  -prostitutes  and  87  children — professional  prostitutes  and  children 
living  together.  There  were  103  houses  of  prostitution,  150  iron-clad, 
barred  and  barricaded  gambling  dens,  26  opium  joints  existing  in  de- 
fiance of  municipal  laws  and  of  municipal  authority.  In  habitations 
sufficient  for  250  persons,  the  committee  found  823  actual  sleeping  occu- 
pants. The  conditions  are  practically  the  same  to-day.  Chinatown 
furnishes  the  best  argument  against  Chinese  immigration,  from  the 
moral  standpoint.  Its  odors  and  filth,  its  prostitution  and  slavery,  its 
opium  joints  and  gambling  dens,  its  unsanitary  conditions  and  atmos- 
phere of  secret  sin — these  convince  the  nostril,  influence  the  eye,  and 
turn  the  stomach!     (Laughter.) 

We  have  cleaned  Havana  with  broom  and  spade  and  flame;  but 
every  large  city  in  the  country  has  an  annex  of  Chinese  degeneracy 
which  needs,  doubtless,  Bibles  and  schools,  but  first  of  all  sanitation 
and  cleanliness,  which,  in  the  laws  of  health,  precedes  godliness  itself. 
(Laughter.)  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  is  a  museum  of  Oriental 
vice,  kept  open  for  the  benefit  of  Eastern  tourists — and  other  people. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  is  a  city  of  slavery,  worse  than  the  slave 
pen  in  New  Orleans  which  gave  young  Lincoln  the  inspiration  to  lift 
the  thunderbolt  of  the  Northern  conscience  and  break  the  shackels  of 
the  blacks.  (Applause.)  A  second  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  might  write 
another  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  draw  the  picture  of  an  Oriental  Eliza 
bound  by  fetters.  There  she  stands,  looking  through  the  iron  bars  of 
Chinatown,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  her,  and  with  centuries 
of  heathenism  behind  her!  (Applause.)  Shame!  Not  only  on  China, 
but  shame  also  on  America.     (Applause.) 

The  opium  habit  has  percolated  through  the  social  life  of  this  city 
and  this  State.  It  promises  to  work  untold  destruction  in  the  future. 
Scores  of  white  men  and  women,  it  is  said,  indulge  in  the  use  of  this 
deadly  drug,  with  its  dreams  of  unreal  satisfaction.  In  China  opium 
shops  are  more  numerous  than  rice  shops.  It  is  claimed  that  more  die 
every  year  from  its  effects  than  are  born.  Put  the  blame  where  you 
please,  the  fact  remains  that  the  influx  of  Chinese  millions  means  the 
coming  of  the  Yellow-  Death. 

Opium  dens  abound  in  San  Francisco's  Chinese  quarter.  They  are 
upon  bunks,  men  are  curled  up  like  withered  leaves— lost  in  the  fumes 
of  the  drug  of  the  beautiful  dream.  Every  lodging-house,  restaurant, 
and  nearly  every  store,  guild  hall,  and  almost  every  home,  has  its  opium 
couch.  He  likes  his  opium  pipe  more  than  his  distilled  rice.  The  im- 
portation of  opium  has  reached  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  smuggled  in. 

Crime  is  bred  in  Chinatown.     Highbinders  execute  their  own   "awa 
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cf  vengeance:  murders  are  frequently  committed.  In  thirty  years  1.643 
Chinese  felons  have  served  time.  During  the  last  six  months  1,140  ar- 
rests were  made  in  Chinatown.  It  breeds  murder,  crime,  licentiousness, 
slavery.  Destroy  it!  (Applause.)  Let  the  plow  run  through  the  filthy 
streets.  Plant  corn  where  vice  grows!  Let  the  fountains  splash  where 
the  opium  fumes  fill  the  air!  Open  it  as  a  play  ground  for  the  children. 
Remove  the  standing  menace  to  health  and  happiness,  is  the  most 
powerful  argument  against  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Chinese  immigration  feeds  the  already  active  wickedness  of  our 
country  through  at  least  four  well  known  vices.  They  are  prostitution, 
gambling,  opium  smoking,  and  murder. 

In  conclusion,  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  We  are  here  to  memorial- 
ize Congress— shall  we  ask  for  a  closed  door  of  Chinese  exclusion,  o" 
for  a  modified  restriction  measure? 

We  are  united  here  in  the  West  in  believing  some  sort  of  exclusion 
is  imperative,  and  the  people  of  California  are  not  in  the  temple  to  take 
any  chances.  We  cannot  open  the  dam  of  Mongolian  invasion.  We 
stand  for  American  labor,  which  must  be  protected.  We  cannot  offer 
up  American  labor  on  the  altar  of  international  commerce,  which  is  not 
threatened  in  any  event.  (Applause.)  Labor  must  be  protected  and 
the  moral  life  of  the  public  be  defended.  Some  form  of  exclusion  is  a 
national,  a  moral,  an  economic  necessity. 

We  must  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  and  make  a  recommendation  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national treaty  procedure,  in  terms  humiliating  neither  to  China  nor 
injurious  to  America. 

Since  the  Geary  bill  was  passed,  a  new  position  among  the  powers 
has  been  taken  by  our  nation.  We  have  been  fighting  battles  for  hu- 
manity. Let  us  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  wars,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  which  actuated  them. 

The  world  is  watching  us.  Let  us  act  with  deliberation,  not  as 
partisans,  but  as  broad-minded  patriots.  The  class  of  coolies  which 
make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  California  population,  who  come  with- 
out wives  or  wealth,  who  interfere  with  American  workingmen  on  the 
one  hand  and  affect  public  morals  on  the  other,  should  have  the  door 
of  the  nation  closed  tight  against  them  and  locked  with  a  Geary  key! 
(Applause.) 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  working  of  a  law  with  a  qualification, 
let  us  give  the  present  exclusion  law  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  That  the 
men  of  brains  and  culture  in  China,  the  statesmanship  recognized  by 
General  Grant  in  Li  Hung  Chang,  whom  he  considered  one  of  the  three 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  world;  that  the  men  who  have  adopted 
European  or  American  ideas,  and  who  are  the  moral  leaders  of  their 
race,  students,  teachers,  merchants— that  these  should  be  recognized 
and  respected  by  our  declaration  to  Congress  and  by  the  law  Congress 
may  enact,  is.  to  say  the  least,  consistent  with  the  higher  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  higher  life  of  China.     (Great  applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mayor  Snyder,  of  Los  Angeles. 
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ADDKESS    OF    MAYOR    SNYDER    OF    LOS    ANGELES. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention:  This  is  the  most 
impressive  body  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  facing.  Tt  is  impres- 
sive in  that  here  are  representatives  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
of  California.  You  have  left  your  homes,  you  have  left  your  families. 
you  have  left  your  business,  and  at  your  own  expense  you  have  come 
here,  and  all  are  of  one  mind.  This  convention  is  peculiar  in  that  here 
we  find  Democrats  and  Republicans;  we  find  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer;  we  find  the  representative  of  the  pulpit;  we  find  that  all  walks 
of  life  are  represented  here.  And  we  are  of  one  mind — in  favor  of 
Chinese  exclusion,  "for  country,  home,  and  civilization.'' 

I  regard  it  as  the  sacred  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  faithfully 
discharge  his  political  obligations  to  his  country— a  country  every  foot 
of  whose  territory  has  been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the 
precious  blood  of  heroic  patriots.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans  to  see 
to  it  that  the  shrewd  duplicity  of  Oriental  corruptionists  is  not  allowed 
to  defile  public  sentiment  and  lead  the  American  people  to  sanction 
legislation  by  the  National  Congress  that  will  permit  the  contamination 
of  our  soil  by  an  influx  of  hordes  of  the  lowest  type  of  humanity.  I  say 
that  it  is  our  first  duty  as  American  citizens  to  fearlessly  face  this 
fearful  problem,  and  to  stamp  out  once  and  for  all  time  this  threatent- 
ing  plague  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration  .     (Applause.) 

We  are  assembled  here  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  an 
elevated  and  pure  American  sentiment  that  will  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  the  faces  of  those  who  advocate  the  opening  of  our  doors  to  a 
flood  of  creatures  who  believe  in  no  government,  unless  it  be  a  despo- 
tism, and  who  have  no  obligations  to  the  government  under  which  they 
live  other  than  that  inspired  by  fear. 

I  shall  speak  plainly.  The  Chinaman  is  a  pagan,  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  idols,  despising  Christianity,  hating  our  civilized  institu- 
tions, disregarding  our  social  system,  sneering  at  our  patriotism,  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  demoralize  our  people.  Against  him  our  doors 
should  forever  be  kept  closed.     (Applause.) 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  ability  of  our  people  to  assimi- 
late alien  races  is  about  exhausted,  and  that  the  invitation  to  the  peo- 
ples of  every  clime  to  join  with  us  and  participate  in  our  great  govern- 
ment of  and  for  and  by  the  people  should  be  withdrawn. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  only  the  best  men  of  foreign  lands 
shall  be  allowed  to  enter  and  become  American  citizens;  and  we  must 
say  in  thunderous  tones,  alike  to  the  anarchist  and  to  the  criminal  of 
Europe  and  to  the  filthy  and  brutal  pauper  of  China,  'You  ca,nnot 
enter."     (Applause.) 

Our  present  greatness  as  a  nation  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mixture 
of  worthy  elements  which  the  fascination  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  ever  been,  as  a 
rule,  the  better  classes  of  other  nations  that  have  severed  the  ties  of 
home  and  native  land  to  come  and  share  in  a  government  absolutely 
free  and  equal,  in  that  it  gives  every  man  an  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self the  equal  of  any  other  man. 

The  ingenious  Swiss,  the  practical  Englishman,  the  polished  French- 
man, the  gallant  Spaniard,  the  busy,  home-loving  Irishman,  the  sturdy 
Scandinavians,  and  all  other  desirable  immigrants  that  come  to  our 
country   come   believing  in  our  form  of  government,   believing   in    the 
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principle  of  our  government.  Each  brings  the  strong  qualities  of  his 
race,  and  each  brings  a  devoted  admiration  lor  our  governmental  sys- 
tem— have  by  intermixture  become  the  common  parent  of  the  American 
of  to-day. 

To  them,  and  to  all  deserving  ones  who  come  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  republic  because  they  believe  in  its  principles  and  love  its 
doctrines  and  desire  to  contribute  to  its  success,  the  invitation  is  ever- 
lasting and  the  doors  are  forever  open.  They  are  akin  to  us  in  their 
every  characteristic. 

But  this  grand  continent,  with  its  high  civilization  and  wondrous 
development,  is  not  the  lap  into  which  China  may  disgorge  its  crimi- 
nals and  paupers,  its  invalids  and  idiots,  its  surplus  moral  and  physical 
leprosy. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  physical  characteristics  and  habits 
of  the  Chinese  prevent  their  assimiliation  with  our  people.  They  must 
always  be  foreign  to  us,  even  if  in  our  midst.  Not  only  the  laborer,  but 
those  Chinamen  skilled  in  some  art  or  trade  in  their  peculiar  manner, 
interfere  with  the  industries  of  our  country. 

They  are  content  to  live  in  narrow  quarters,  unfit  in  an  American 
eye  for  the  habitation  of  a  horse  or  a  dog.  They  are  satisfied  with  the 
bare  necessities  of  their  brute-like  lives.  They  have  no  wish  for  a  home 
or  family.  All  these  things  enable  them  to  work  for  a  pittance  com- 
pared with  our  American  laborer,  who  properly  seeks  to  secure  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  and  to  provide  for  the  rearing  and  education  of  his 
children. 

We  must  prevent  the  degradation  of  the  American  workingman. 
(Applause.)  He  is  the  bulwark  of  prosperity,  and,  to  paraphrase  a  well- 
known  saying,  his  dinner  pail  must  not  be  emptied  by  allowing  the 
Chinaman  to  enter  into  competition  wtih  him.    (Applause.) 

In  conclusion,  I  say  that  none,  no,  not  one,  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
can  be  excused  from  doing  his  duty  by  the  American  people — and  es- 
pecially the  people  of  this  Coast — upon  the  plea  of  ignorance.  What 
unlimited  Chinese  immigration  means  for  this  land  and  its  working 
classes  is  only  too  well  known  from  past  experience.     (Applause.) 

We  owe  it,  not  alone  to  the  future,  but  to  our  own  time,  with  its 
mighty  spirit  of  progress,  its  wonderful  triumph  and  its  free  laborers, 
to  see  that  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  is  re-enacted.     (Great  applause.) 

COMMUNICATION    FROM    TEUXTDN    BEALE. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Truxtun  Beale  was  pre- 
sented to  the  convention: 

"While  the  Chinese  question  is  frequently  treated  as  one  of  the 
modern  race  problems,  it  is  really  the  oldest  political  question  of  his- 
tory. We  can  never  know  how  often  in  prehostoric  times  some  little 
gleam  of  civilization  may  have  been  put  out  by  an  overwhelming  wave 
of  barbarism,  but  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  history  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  has  frequently  been  attacked  and  imperiled  by  the  bar- 
baric hordes  of  Asia.  If  the  little  band  of  Greeks  at  Marathon  had  not 
beaten  back  ten  times  their  number  of  Asiatic  invaders  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  loss  to  civilization  that  would  have  ensued.  But  the 
little  spark  of  European  civilization,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  the  dark 
ocean  of  Asiatic  barbarism,  was  kept  aflame  by  Grecian  valor.  Two 
centuries  of  Athenian  civilization  was  the  result.     When  we  contemplate 
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what  mo  Jem  civilization  owes  to  Athens,  that  it  was  from  her  that  we 
learned  our  first  lessons  of  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  that  it  was 
there  that  the  foundation  of  philosophy,  of  science,  and  of  all  the  fine 
arts  was  securely  laid;  when  we  recall  that  it  is  her  spirit  and  genius 
that  has  run  like  a  woof  through  all  the  civilizations  coming  after  her, 
we  can  form  some  conception  of  how  important  it  then  was  to  keep  the 
Asiatics  from  breaking  into  Europe.  For  many  centuries  after  Europe 
was  constantly  threatened  by  Asia,  and  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ 
civilization  again  barely  escaped  being  blotted  off  of  our  planet  by  the 
success  of  Atilla  and  his  Asiatic  hordes  in  breaking  into  Central  Europe. 
But  the  Goths  succeeded  in  crushing  his  power  on  the  battlefields  of 
Chalons,  the  wave  of  Asiatic  barbarism  rolled  back  and  civilization  was 
again  saved.  Two  centuries  later  it  took  the  strength  of  Europe  to 
drive  the  Arabs  back  across  the  Pyrenees.  Again,  five  centuries  later 
still,  if  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Tartar  race,  instead  of  quarreling 
on  the  edge  of  Europe,  had  combined,  they  would  have  subjugated  and 
destroyed  the  best  of  everything  there.  Since  the  repulse  of  the  Turks 
from  the  siege  of  Vienna  civilization  gradually  became  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  danger  of  the  extinction  of  civilization  by 
a  military  invasion  from  Asia  passed  away;  but  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  expulsion  of  the  Turke  from  Europe  has  always  been  a 
burning  question,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  continued  the 
policy  of  excluding  Asiatics  from  our  shores.  Progress  has  always  thus 
been  menaced  by  Asiatics — once  in  danger  of  total  extinction  by  the 
Persians,  later  in  danger  of  being  almost  rebarbarized  by  Atilla,  later 
still  just  escaping  being  Mohammedanized  by  the  Arabs,  and  again, 
owing  to  a  lucky  quarrel,  escaped  being  Tartarized  by  the  Turks  and 
Tartars. 

"I  only  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  fight  civilization  has  had  to 
make  against  Asiatics,  not  because  its  bearing  upon  our  present  subject 
is  so  direct,  but  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  where  it  belongs— upon  those 
who  now  advocate  the  admittance  of  Asiatics  into  a  civilization  that 
has  flourished  only  by  fighting  them  off.  It  also  demonstrates  to  us  that 
progress,  contrary  to  the  usual  impression,  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  It  is  not  every  race  that  has  inherent  progressive  tendencies,  and 
when  we  consider  what  narrow  escapes  from  total  extinction  it  has 
several  times  had,  both  progress  and  civilization  to  us  appear  almost 
like  lucky  accidents.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  guard  them  with 
tenderest  care. 

"In  discussing  the  policy  of  the  admission  of  Asiatics  into  this 
country,  there  is  one  question  in  relation  to  it  that  overshadows  all  the 
others  in  importance:  What  effect  would  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese 
have  upon  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  class?  Would  it  lower  their 
efficiency?  Would  it  lower  their  standard  of  living?  Would  it  make 
their  struggle  for  existence  harder?  Would  it  decrease  the  number  of 
comfortable  and  happy  homes  that  form  the  foundation  of  our  system  of 
free  government?  A  wise  settlement  of  the  issue  depends  upon  honest 
and  enlightened  answers  to  these  questions.  That  country  cannot  be 
in  a  healthy  state  where  the  efficiency  and  standard  of  living  of  the 
laboring  class  is  permitted  to  deteriorate;  it  is  no  longer  in  a  progres- 
sive state  where  the  efficiency  and  standard  of  living  is  not  improving. 

"Now,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  our  opponents  maintain,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Chinese  would  cause  an  enlargement  of  our  national  wealth 
and  a  great  increase  of  production:   but  the  distribution  of  wealth,  not 
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its  production,  is  to-day  our  most  serious  public  question.  In  this  age 
of  science  and  invention,  the  production  of  wealth  can  well  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  its  equitable  distribution  that  must  now  be 
the  concern  of  the  country. 

"The  increasing  recurrence  of  strikes  in  modern  times  must  have 
convinced  every  one  that  their  recent  settlement  is  nothing  more  than 
a  truce.  It  is  not  a  permanent  industrial  peace.  The  new  organization 
of  capital  and  labor  that  is  now  necessary  to  bring  about  lasting  peace 
and  harmony  between  those  engaged  in  production  will  require  greater 
sympathy,  greater  trust  and  confidence  and  a  clearer  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Any  such  new 
organization  will  require  a  closer  union  to  be  formed  between  them. 
These  requirements  can  never  be  fulfilled  between  the  individuals  of 
races  so  alien  to  one  another  as  ourselves  and  the  Chinese.  It  is  not 
compulsory  State  socialism,  but  the  gradual  and  voluntary  adaptation 
to  our  industries  cf  different  systems  of  profit  sharing,  that  all  the  great 
political  economists  of  the  English-speaking  races  look  forward  to  as 
the  salvation  of  tbe  laboring  class.  This  would  necessitate  not  only  all 
the  requirements  mentioned  above,  but  a  uniformity  of  laws,  customs, 
and  manners  that  only  exist  between  closely  kindred  races.  If  the 
laborer,  over  and  above  his  wages,  is  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
production,  he  becomes — in  a  restricted  sense,  it  is  true — a  partner  of 
the  concern  in  which  he  works.  If  a  portion  of  the  profits  as  is  now 
frequently  the  case  in  Europe,  is  obliged  to  go  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  concern,  he  ultimately  will  have 
some  small  voice  in  its  direction.  Such  an  improved  system,  as  can 
easily  be  seen,  would  never  be  possible  between  Chinese  coolies  and 
American  capitalists.  It  is  at  a  time  like  this,  when  both  capitalists 
and  laborers  strongly  feel  the  need  of  one  another,  that  a  system  more 
fair  and  equitable  than  the  present  one  is  likely  to  be  evolved.  But  if 
you  admit  a  large  immigration  of  Chinese  and  make  the  capitalists  in- 
dependent of  white  labor,  all  progress  toward  an  improved  structure 
would  at  once  cease. 

"  The  Chinese  are  only  capable  of  working  under  the  present  un- 
satisfactory system.  All  progress,  then,  to  an  improved  organization  of 
capital  and  labor  would  be  arrested.  We  might  have  a  greater  growth, 
but  never  greater  development.  If  mere  growth  is  what  we  desire — 
greater  population  and  greater  gross  production — then  China  herself 
could  be  our  model. 

"With  the  tremendous  systems  of  ocean  transportation  of  modern 
times,  they  could  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  if  the  traffic  paid,  pour  a 
turbid  Niagara  of  Asiatics  in  upon  our  land  that  would  submerge  a  great 
portion  of  our  laboring  class.  We  would  have  ultimately,  then,  a  hybrid 
type  of  civilization — half  European  and  half  Asiatic — with  a  large  ex- 
crescent white  population,  with  the  remainder  of  the  white  labor  de- 
graded to  the  level  of  the  groaning  millions  of  Asia— a  type  of  society 
with  which  progress  to  a  better  state  would  be  an  impossibility. 

"If  we  must  have  protection,  it  is  far  better  for  us  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  man  than  against  his  trade.  What  effect  a  large  in- 
vasion of  Chinamen  would  have  upon  us  under  our  present  regime  has 
been  recently  very  thoroughly  discussed;  but  as  we  are  in  an  advancing, 
not  a  stationary  state,  how  would  he  travel  with  us  along  the  path  of 
progress  seems  to  me  quite  as  important  a  consideration.  Whether  he 
vmld  accelerate    or  retard  our    journey  toward    that  land  of  promise. 
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full  of  plenty  for  all,  which  has  been  the  hope  of  so  many  of  our  noblest 
minds.  Any  one  who  has  read  Professor  Hadley's  book  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  American  citizen,  and  learns  in  it  the  requirements  it  is  now 
necessary  for  him  to  cultivate  in  order  to  maintain  more  than  the  mere 
form  of  free  institutions,  would  realize  that  the  Chinaman  would  have 
no  place  in  our  social  system.  The  highest  forms  of  government  re- 
quire the  highest  races  of  people.  To  adapt  the  Chinaman  to  ours  we 
would  be  obliged  to  begin  by  eradicating  his  religion,  superstitions, 
traditions,  ideals  and  customs  that  have  been  so  wedded  to  his  mind 
after  4,000  years  of  inheritance  as  to  almost  have  become  a  part  of 
himself. 

'"Yet,  in  an  age  when  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  become  more 
fully  recognized,  when  the  world  is  growing  narrower  and  at  the  same 
time  our  sympathy  is  growing  broader,  it  might  not  be  considered  right 
to  discuss  this  question  without  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  China- 
man himself.  Luckily  for  us,  we  need  have  nothing  on  our  national 
conscience;  the  Chinaman  has  a  great  industrial  destiny  in  his  own 
country. 

"Few  realize  that  China  is,  as  yet,  a  sparsely  populated  country.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  one-third  as  thickly  populated  per  square  mile  as 
the  most  sparsely  populated  part  of  Europe.  It  is  not  one-quarter  as 
thickly  populated  as  the  most  thickly  populated  part  of  Europe.  I  can 
confirm  the  testimony  of  other  travelers  as  to  the  great  extent  of  un- 
cultivated land  in  its  interior;  its  mineral  deposits  have  not  yet  begun 
to  be  developed,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  the  finest  and  largest  deposit 
of  coal  yet  anywhere  discovered. 

"Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  the  Chinaman  is  not  a  far- 
seeing  business  man.  He  is  not  an  enterprising  man.  His  sole  idea  in 
business  is  to  turn  his  capital  over  rapidly  and  get  quick  returns  in 
trade.  If  those  returns  come  from  the  outset  he  will  work  as  hard,  per- 
haps even  more  steadily,  than  Germans  or  Americans.  But  the  idea  of 
laying  out  the  profits  of  capital  for  several  years  in  order  to  drain 
marshes  or  irrigate  wastes  never  occurs  to  him,  so  that  not  only  China, 
but  the  huge  continent  of  Asia  is  now  awaiting  the  regeneration  it  is 
rapidly  to  have.  In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  men  of  European 
capital  and  European  foresight,  who  are  now  attempting  to  build  up 
that  continent — so  much  larger  and  so  much  less  developed  than  our 
own — will  create  an  enormous  demand  and  a  relatively  high  wage  for 
the  labor  of  the  Chinese  coolie. 

"Let  their  merchants,  travelers,  and  students  then  come  here,  as 
before,  to  carry  back  to  China  the  benefits  of  our  improvements  and 
experiments;  but  let  our  country  itself  be  dedicated  to  progress  as  well 
as  to  freedom. 

"The  big  convention  to  be  convened  in  Metropolitan  Temple  to- 
morrow morning  will  find  more  than  1,500  enthusiasts  on  the  question 
of  Chinese  exclusion  present.  Many  prominent  men  have  called  at  the 
Mayor's  office  during  the  past  few  days  to  learn  the  details  of  procedure, 
and  to  learn,  also,  if  anv  note  of  encouragement  has  been  received  from 
Washington.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Eastern  cities  and  States 
will  favor  repudiation  of  the  present  restrictions,  and  that  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  measures  will  California  and  other  Coast  States  succeed 
in  having  the  present  bill  re-enacted. 

"Jasper  McDonald,  President  of  the  Park  Commission,  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  present  law,  was  seen  in  the  Mayor's  office  this  morn- 
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ing.  Mr.  McDonald  is  interested  in  many  mining  enterprises,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  speak  of  the  baneful  effects  of  Oriental  competition  with 
the  white  labor  of  California. 

"  'They  don't  understand  us  in  the  East,'  said  Mr.  McDonald.  'The 
people  there  actually  believe  that  we  have  got  over  our  feeling  against 
the  Chinese,  and  that  we  are  not  in  reality  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Exclusion  Law.  What  a  tremendous  mistake!  I  don't  suppose  there  is 
a  sane  man  between  this  and  the  Arizona  State  line  who  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  present  law,  not  from  a  merely  local  State  standpoint,  but 
from  a  national  point  of  view.  Let  the  Chinese  come  here  without  re- 
striction,and  in  a  few  years  every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  filled  with 
them.  White  men  will  be  reduced  to  penury,  and  the  dignity  of  Ameri- 
can labor  be  destroyed.  We  don't  want  them  as  Americans,  and  more 
particularly  as  Californians. 

"  '  It  is  a  national  question  surely.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
with  unrestricted  immigration  the  very  future  of  the  republic  would  be 
endangered.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  our  laws  with  relation  to  the 
foreigner  have  been  too  loose,  and  instead  of  relaxing  our  hold  upon 
the  Exclusion  Law,  we  should  make  it  more  binding,  if  possible.  I  am 
against  any  compromise,  and  I  trust  the  convention  will  accomplish  its 
ends.'  " 

THE   CHAIRMAN.— Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  will  introduce  to 
you  Congressman  Wood,  who  will  now  address  you. 

ADDRESS    OF    CONGRESSMAN    WOOD. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  have  not  come 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  came  to  this  conven- 
tion as  a  delegate.  I  came  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  some  of  your 
spirit,  so  that  when  in  Congress,  if  the  fight  should  become  serious  and 
I  should  become  wearied,  I  might  be  inspired  by  the  memory  of  the 
thought  and  hope  and  action  of  this  great  convention.  (Applause.)  I 
am  a  product  of  California.  (A  Delegate — "A  pretty  good  one,  too!") 
(Applause  and  laughter.) 

Over  fifty  years  ago  my  mother,  carrying  me  in  her  arms,  landed  at 
the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Montgomery  streets  from  a  boat,  and  I  have 
seen  this  city  and  this  State  grow  from  early  childhood,  and  I  have  for 
her  a  great  love,  and  that  great  love  makes  me  loyal  to  her  in  this  the 
hour  of  her  exigency.     (Applause.) 

I  was  delighted  awhile  ago  at  the  manifestation  of  your  pleasure 
and  delight  at  the  able  and  splendid  speech  of  our  young  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attornev.  (Applause.)  And  I  wish  you  knew  how  proud  I  felt 
of  him,  because  he  is  a  product  of  America  and  of  American  institutions. 
(Applause.) 

That  splendid  orator — and  he  gave  you  only  a  slight  test  of  his 
power  this  morning — came  to  San  Francisco  seventeen  years  ago  a  com- 
mon painter  and  worked  in  the  city. of  San  Francisco  at  his  trade  (Ap- 
plause) ;  and  now.  under  the  inspiration  of  American  institutions  such 
as  they  exist  to-day.  he  stands  the  peer  of  any  man  in  California.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  want  to  make,  as  I  said,  no  speech  to  you.  You  need  no  speeches. 
But  it  has  been  well  that  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  along  the 
law  and  the  religious  lines  of  the  subject  have  been  made,  because  they 
will  go  forth  as  the  expression  of  this  convention,  and  through  this 
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convention  as  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  California  and  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  East,  to  show  that  the  law  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  religion  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  this  question  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from  Ameri- 
can territory.     (Applause.) 

There  is  work  for  this  convention  to  do.  We  have  the  fight  in 
Congress  to  make.  I  have  been  to  Congress— was  there  two  months— 
and  knowing  that  dining  the  next  session  this  question  would  come  up 
for  solution,  I  studied  the  temper  of  the  Congressmen,  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  when  I  returned  to  Congress  again  to 
be  equipped  for  conflict,  and  I  found  that  I  had  to  be  ready  for  a  fight 
with  my  colleagues  upon  this  question. 

We  have  expanded  as  a  nation.  There  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  expansion,  but  these  differences  of  opin- 
ion have  been  settled  by  the  manifest  destiny  of  America,  and  she  has 
expanded  under  God,  and  whether  you  wanted  her  to  expand  or  not. 
(Applause.)  Expanded  as  she  has  in  obedience  to  divine  decree,  are  we 
now  to  mutilate  this  expansion  by  allowing  the  doors  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  continent  to  be  opened  to  four  hundred  million  Chinese, 
who  bring  to  America  nothing  but  degradation  and  despair  for  us? 
(Applause  and  cnes  of  "No:")  You  say  "No."  That  is  our  opinion. 
And  I  say  that  this  convention  ought  to  have  been  a  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  And  there  should  be  yet  carried  on  along  the  lines  of  the 
Pacific.  ;n  every  Territory  and  State  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  this 
work,  until  the  entire  delegation  from  the  Pacific  Slope  will  stand  in 
Congress  as  a  unit,  and  behind  them  will  stand  as  a  unit  the  common 
sentiment  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  represented  in  great  conventions 
in  every  State.     (Applause.) 

You  must  work,  and  every  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Slope  should 
from  this  time  forth,  under  the  inspiration  of  your  request  to  them, 
work  in  their  columns  to  show  the  East  that  there  is  no  dissension, 
and  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  divide  upon  party  lines  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  upon  this  great  question.  Why,  we  know  in  America  that  the 
common  man  is  the  hope  of  the  republic. 

We  know  that  the  rich  may  leave  us  if  they  desire  but  we  know  that 
this  country  can  never  stand  if  the  common  man— of  whom,  thank  God. 
I  am  one — is  degraded  in  his  manhood.     (Applause.) 

Keep  this  convention  alive  from  this  day  until  the  battle  is  won, 
and  appoint  a  permanent  executive  committee.  Keep  your  chairman  in 
his  place,  ready  to  call  this  convention  together  at  any  time.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  if  we  find  that  the  commercialism  of  the  East,  represented 
by  such  men  as  Morgan,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  churches,  right  al- 
ways excepting  this  time,  when  it  is  wrong,  is  against  us,  and  that  we 
need  help,  and  we  telegraph  you  the  cry  from  Macedonia  to  come  over 
and  help  us.  he  can  call  this  convention  together,  and  the  convention 
can  stay  in  session  until  we  can  say  to  the  East:  "There  is  a  great 
convention  of  American  citizens  in  session  in  California  and  they  will 
stay  in  session  until  this  battle  is  won."     (Great  applause  and  cheers.) 

If  you  think  that  this  delegation  is  going  back  to  Washington  to 
meet  a  Waterloo,  you  don't  know  the  delegation.  (Applause.)  Why, 
every  mother  and  every  daughter  of  California  is  involved  in  this  battle. 
And  do  you  think  that  such  men  as  we  are,  knowing  this  conflict  is  for 
the  mothers  and  the  daughters  and  the  children  of  California,  will  ever 
give  up  this  battle?      (Great  applause,  and  cries  of  "No!"    "Never!") 
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I  say  to  you  men  I  know  what  noble  impulses  have  brought  you 
here.  (At  this  point  a  delegate  proposed  three  cheers  for  Congressman 
Wood,  which  the  convention  interrupted  the  speaker  to  give.)  And  if 
there  is  any  man  who  has  come  to  this  convention  with  anything  in  his 
heart  but  a  love  for  California  first,  and  America  next,  let  him  "go  away 
back  and  sit  down."     (Laughter  and  applause  and  cheers.) 

I  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  this.  If  I  knew  that  my  resignation 
would  bring  about  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  recommended  by  my 
young  friend,  I  would  write  the  telegram  on  this  desk  and  send  it  to  the 
Governor  this  minute,  to  make  California  free  from  this  curse.  And 
that  is  how  I  love  her.     (Applause  and  cries  of  "Good!") 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  said  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech. 
(Laughter  and  applause,  and  cries  of  "Go  on!")  This  is  no  speech. 
(Laughter.)  Why,  it  is  a  talk  out  of  a  man's  heart,  who  feels  what  he 
is  saying.     That  is  what  it  is.     (Applause,  and  cries  of  "Good  Boy!") 

If  you  will  keep  up  this  splendid  enthusiasm  behind  us  fellows  in 
Congress,  all  hell  cannot  beat  us.  (Laughter  and  applause  and  cheers.) 
(At  this  point  the  speaker  was  again  interrupted  by  three  cheers  from 
the  convention.) 

That  is  the  way  to  do  it,  boys.  That  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  the 
boys  had  at  Manila  when  George  Dewey  sank  the  whole  Spanish  fleet. 
(Applause.)  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  that,  under  God 
Almighty,  has  made  the  American  flag  supreme  on  one  side  of  the 
world.  (Applause.)  I  tell  you  that  this  is  no  political  question.  I 
have  told  my  colleagues  in  Congress  already  that  you  have  a  splendid 
majority  in  Congress,  but  be  careful  of  that  majority.  A.nd  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  now  that  when  I  go  back — and  I  don't  care  what  the  Re- 
publican party  thinks  of  what  I  may  say  now — "If  you  don't  pass  the 
Exclusion  Bill  to  keep  the  Chinamen  out  of  America  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  citizenship,  you  will  find  that  we  will  be  made  foot- 
balls of  at  the  next  election  by  the  American  people.  (Applause  and 
cheers.)  And  I  will  tell  them,  "By  God,  you  ought  to  be  made  foot- 
balls of."     (Laughter,  applause  and  cheers.) 

Now,  I  say  to  you,  in  conclusion,  this  is  a  wild  talk,  but  it  is  not 
quite  rattle-brained,  because  I  feel  what  I  say,  and  I  mean  what  I  say, 
and  you  will  find  it  out  in  the  end. 

I  have  been  seriously  at  work  in  this  matter  for  the  last  month.  I 
have  corresponded  with  every  Sheriff  in  the  State  of  California,  with 
the  Chief  of  Police  in  every  city  in  California,  with  the  Health  Officers 
of  every  city  in  California,  and  I  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence 
that  would  chill  your  blood,  and  then  would  make  you  hot  as  the  fires 
of  hell  after  the  chill  was  over!      (Applause.) 

Why,  because  these  officers  of  the  law  have  told  me  that  these 
people  that  have  already  come  to  our  shores  are  poisoning  our  civiliza- 
tion at  the  very  cradle  almost;  and  that  is  why  it  will  chill  you  first, 
and  when  the  chill  is  over  you  will  have  the  hot  fires  of  indignation  as 
hot  as  hell  to  burn  these  defilers  of  our  cradles  and  to  blast  them  for- 
ever from  the  larid.     (Applause.) 

I  will  not  give  these  evidences  to  you.  I  will  keep  them  for  the 
committee  to  read,  and  then  if  the  great  committee  want  to  find  out 
whether  these  statements  are  true  or  not,  they  can  refer  to  the  officers 
of  this  convention  for  confirmation.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  want  you 
to  keep  this  convention  alive  to  bolster  us  up  in  our  facts. 

Now,  I  say,  go  home  as  members  of  this  convention  and  keep  alive 
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through,  the  actions  of  your  Executive  Committee  an  enthusiastic  and 
hopeful  spirit.  Go  home  to  your  papers  and  set  them  alive,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, let  the  people  of  the  East,  the  commercial  man,  and  the  devout 
woman  who  wants  to  convert  the  world  in  the  East,  see  that  at  present 
and  until  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Act  by  Congress  the  Californian 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  man,  woman  and  child  know  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  absolute  necessity  of  passing  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act  with  all 
its  splendid  amendments.     (Great  applause  and  cheers.) 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  two 
o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

FRIDAY,  November  22,  1901. 
The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Geary. 
THE    CHAIRMAN.— The    secretary  will    read  a    letter    from    the 
Mayor-elect  of  San  Francisco,  just  received  by  him. 

LETTER    FROM    MAYOR-ELECT    SCHMITZ. 

The  secretary  then  read  to  the  convention  the  following  letter: 

Watsonville,  Cal.,  November  20,  1901. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention, 

Metropolitan  Temple,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention,  but  beg  to  express  through  you  to 
the  convention  my  earnest  and  sincere  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
your  meeting. 

The  Chinese  as  a  race  must  be  excluded  from  our  shores,  from  inju- 
rious competition  with  our  labor,  from  obstructive  interference  with 
our  industries,  and  from  damaging  contact  with  our  civilization. 

This  is  not  a  problem  of  race  prejudice,  but  one  of  conservation  of 
our  American  homes  and  our  American  life.  Indeed,  the  question  of 
Chinese  exclusion  is  no  longer  a  problem  at  all.  'It  is  a  demonstrated 
proposition.  No  one  on  this  Coast  who  possesses  any  social  or  political 
intelligence  and  foresight  can  see  two  sides  to  the  question.  There  is 
but  one.  The  Chinese  must  be  excluded.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
must  be  re-  enacted  and  its  provisions  fortified,  and  it  should  be  made 
also  to  embrace  Japanese,  whose  unchecked  immigration  is  becoming 
even  as  disastrous  as  that  of  their  Chinese  neighbors. 

I  believe  in  the  protection  of  American  labor  against  the  cheap 
labor  of  foreign  lands,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  American  laborer 
and  his  home  and  family  against  the  invasion  of  Mongolian  hordes. 

For  any  assistance  or  support  in  furtherance  of  these  views  and  the 
objects  of  your  convention,  I  shall  ever  be  at  your  command. 

E.    E.    SCHMITZ,    Mayor-elect. 

(The  reading  of  this  letter  was  greeted  with  applause  by  the  con- 
vention, and  three  cheers  were  given  for  Mayor-elect  Sehmitz). 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— Gentlemen,  I  will  now  introduce  to  you  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  labor  people,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cole,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  the  Chinese  question  from  their  standpoint. 
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ADDRESS    OF    W.    A.    COLE. 

Fellow  citizens:  We  are  here  to-day  not  particularly  as  members 
of  any  particular  organization,  but  as  our  noble  old  friend  from  Sacra- 
mento said,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  first  of  all;  and  so,  while 
speaking  as  a  delegate  from  Carpenters'  Union  No.  483  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  feel  that  I  should  not  confine  myself  entirely  to  that  particular 
organization,  for  the  men  who  sit  in  this  convention  to-day  represent 
the  entire  citizenship  of  California.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  say  that  I 
feel  proud  of  being  a  delegate  to  the  most  representative  convention 
tnat  ever  convened  in  this  State.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  convention  that 
represents  every  phase  of  California  life,  except  the  Chinese  daughter); 
and  we  all  know  that  they  hold  no  part  in  the  life  of  California.  In 
considering  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  people, 
or  certain  elements  from  participation  in  the  American  life,  we  hold  no 
grudge  against  the  Chinaman  because  he  is  a  Chinaman.  We  hold  no 
grudge  against  any  race  because  of  his  race.  But  the  man  that  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  man  that  cannot  be  assim- 
ilated and  become  a  part  of  our  national  life,  has  no  right  on  these 
shores.  (Applause  and  cheers.)  When  I  go  out  to  labor  at  my  trade, 
to  build  up  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  hampered  in  that  occupation  which  I  follow  to  support  myself  and 
family  by  any  competition  with  a  man  that  has  no  realization  of 
American  institutions  or  of  the  American  family.  I  want  to  be  free,  and 
so  do  you.    We  have  no  quarrel  with  men  because  of  their  race. 

We  welcome  the  Englishman  to  this  country  because  he  is  a  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  faults,  let  me  say,  but 
above  and  beyond  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  virtues,  and  he  becomes  a  citi- 
zen here  We  welcome  the  German  and  the  Italian.  We  welcome  the 
Irishman  because  he  has  proven,  by  three  hundred  years  of  struggle 
for  human  rights,  that  when  he  becomes  a  part  of  this  country  he  will 
appreciate  and  adopt  its  principles.  (Applause  and  cheers.)  Conse- 
quently, I  say  when  the  declaration  of  this  convention  goes  out  to  the 
East,  it  will  have  a  weight  that  the  declaration  of  no  convention  ever 
convened  in  California  has  had,  because  it  will  represent  every  phase 
of  our  State  life,  every  nook  and  corner  of  California. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  particularly  want  to  touch  on.  It  has 
been  well  said,  and  truly  said  to-day,  that  this  is  a  great  fight.  Do  not 
underestimate  the  strength  of  your  enemy.  All  over  the  United  States 
are  elements  and  interests  that  are  engaged  in  trying  to  down  Chinese 
exclusion.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  that  fact.  But  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  another  fact.  Throughout  the  United  States  are  men 
banded  together  for  their  common  interests  in  labor  organizations.  A 
great  many  people  do  not  realize  the  extent  and  the  strength  of  those 
organizations.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  brunt  of  this  fight 
must  be  borne  by  them.  We  realize  it.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  citizens,  and  all  bodies  of  citizens,  must  stand  together  in  this  fight. 
I  might  illustrate  this  by  the  story  of  the  old  man  who  had  an  ox  team 
of  four  oxen.  He  was  a  religious  man.  It  is  very  seldom  you  find  a 
religious  man  driving  oxen,  and  it  used  to  be  said  that  a  man  could  not 
possibly  drive  an  ox  team  and  be  a  Christian.  But  this  old  man  was  a 
Christian,  and  he  called  his  team  Presbyterian,  Methodist.  Catholic  and 
Baptist.    Somebody  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  call  your  cxen  by  those 
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names?"  He  said:  "They  all  take  their  food  out  of  the  same  trough, 
are  cared  for  by  the  same  hand,  but  they  have  developed  tne  habit  of 
kicking  at  one  another;  and  that  is  true  of  these  religious  organiza- 
tions. But  I  will  tell  you  there  is  another  reason.  When  you  hitch 
them  up  and  they  put  their  united  strength  on  a  load,  they  make  a 
grand  team  when  they  all  pull  together."  (Applause.)  But  I  want  to 
say  that,  whet]  we  talk  about  educating  our  Eastern  friends  on  this 
question,  we  should  remember  that  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
United  States  are  educated  on  it.     (Applause.) 

Some  of  our  friends  to-day  voiced  to  some  extent  the  idea  that, 
while  the  Japanese  question  was  also  a  great  question,  you  should  be 
careful  how  you  put  it  forward.  So  do  I  say  so.  But  remember  this: 
Those  men  have  progressed  farther  than  we  dream  of;  and  in  the  labor 
organizations  all  over  the  United  States  this  question  of  shutting  out 
undesirable  immigration — don't  misunderstand  me  on  that;  not  the 
man  who  comes  hero  to  labor  and  benefit  himself,  but  the  element  that 
never  can  be  assimilated  in  the  American  life— has  been  discussed  for 
years;  and  those  men  understand  it.  And  I  want  to  say  that  they  will 
go  to  Congress  side  by  side  with  this  little  handful  of  people  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  say  to  them:  Gentlemen,  behind  this  demand  is  the 
vote  of  millions  of  American  men.  (Applause.)  They  are  looking  from 
every  corner  or  this  country  to-day  to  see  what  the  papers  of  to-morrow 
morning  will  say  of  the  convention  that  is  meeting  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    (Applause.) 

I  don't  for  one  moment  doubt  that  those  men  will  line  up  with  us, 
that  they  will  fight  with  us,  and  that  they  will  be  with  us  when  the 
victory  is  won,  as  it  will  be,  because  if  this  present  Congress  does  not 
enact  the  laws  on  this  question  they  are  asked  to,  there  will  be  a  Con- 
gress there  the  next  time  that  will.     (Great  applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— Congressman  Wood  will  say  just  one  word  to 
you  upon  a  matter  he  had  intended  to  touch  upon  this  morning. 

ADDITIONAL    REMARKS    OF    CONGRESSMAN    WOOD. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  forgot  this 
morning  in  that  razzle-dazzle  talk  of  mine  to  make  of  you  one  request 
for  the  delegation,  and  that  is  that  we  don't  want  you  to  bite  off  here 
more  than  we  can  chew  in  Washington.  If  we  can  re-enact,  in  tne  pres- 
ence of  the  possible  opposition  which  we  will  have  there,  the  Geary 
Act  with  the  proposed  amendments  thereto,  we  will  have  achieved  a 
great  victory.  Therefore,  let  the  Japanese  question  abide  a  while,  and 
we  will  take  care  of  that  a  little  later.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS     OF     HARRY     RYAN. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— Mr.  Ryan  of  San  Jose. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Brother  Delegates:  It  first  behooves  one 
that  is  striving  to  represent  a  labor  organization  such  as 
the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Santa  Clara  county,  that  I  represent  in 
this  convention,  to  consider  what  are  the  sentiments  as  passed  by  that 
organization  from  time  to  time,  and  what  were  their  real  instructions, 
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and  then  to  strive  and  see  if  I  can  couple  with  those  instructions  and 
their  sentiments  what  I  feel  myself  upon  this  question.  In  some  degree, 
possibly,  I  might  differ  with  the  general  instructions  that  I  received 
from  that  organization;  but  upon  a  general  basis  I  believe  that  every 
person  that  has  observed  the  injurious  effects  of  Asiatic  immigration 
into  the  United  States  will  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  enact  this  Ex- 
clusion Act,  and  therefore  we  might  as  well  proceed  as  laboring  men — 
as  men  representing  different  organizations— what  is  the  best  method 
to  pursue,  and  in  order  to  determine  that  course  first  we  must  try  and 
analyze  what  are  the  real  objections  to  the  Chinese  race.  Now,  I  think 
that  we  will  all  agree  that  the  first  objection  that  seems  to  strike  us 
most  forcibly  is  that  the  Chinese  are  able  to  do  more  work,  with  less 
food  and  with  less  clothing,  than  any  other  man  that  lives.  (Applause.) 
Now,  if  that  is  an  actual  fact,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  compete 
against  that  tremendous  human  machine?  We  all  know  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  Chinaman  upon  the  rivers  of  China  to  take  his  two  small 
bowls  of  rice  and  mix  that  rice  with  the  muddy  waters  of  that  river  and 
propel  that  boat  with  freight  or  passengers  some  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
Now,  men  of  this  convention,  those  are  the  actual  facts.  That  is  an 
actual  condition  existing  in  China,  and  do  you  think  it  is  not  possible 
for  Chinamen  to  come  upon  this  soil  and  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
upon  the  same  amount  of  food?  I  believe  that  it  is.  Then  how  can  we 
men  compete  against  such  a  machine  as  that.  It  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. The  only  way  that  we  can  possibly  do  it,  is  to  so  contract — and 
I  believe  most  of  us  believe  in  expansion,  but  this  would  be  an  act  of 
contracting  our  stomachs  rather  than  expanding  them — in  order  to 
compete  with  the  Chinese.  (Applause.)  And  if  we  attempt  to  do  it,  if 
we  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  we  will  not  only  have  to  train  our  stom- 
achs to  be  able  to  do  that  amount  of  work  on  that  amount  of  rice,  but 
we  will  have  to  scale  it  and  bring  it  lower,  because  those  are  really  the 
elements  of  competition.  We  cannot  possibly  produce  commodity  and 
compete  with  them  in  the  same  affairs  unless  we  are  able  to  do  it. 

We  find  throughout  the  empire  of  China  that  the  Chinamen  are 
now  utilizing  some  of  the  improved  methods  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  for  producing  the  commodities  that  we  all  consume.  Now. 
here  is  another  danger,  gentlemen,  that  I  want  to  bring  before  this  con- 
vention, because  while  it  is  impossible  to  meet  it  at  this  time,  sooner 
or  later  the  labor  organizations  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and,  further,  the  people  of  the  civilized  world,  will  have  to  take  up  the 
question.  We  have  to-day  within  our  midst  this  condition — the  compe- 
tition of  the  Asiatic  races — and  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  them;  and  this  is  the  point  that  was  touched  upon  by 
some  of  the  speakers  upon  this  platform,  and  it  is  an  element  that  is 
going  to  play  an  important  part  in  our  representatives'  procedure  in 
Washington.  Our  opponents  are  going  to  argue  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  maintain  an  open  door  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  that 
country  some  of  our  surplus  products.  Chauncey  Depew,  before  the  last 
great  National  Convention  of  Republicans,  asked  that  convention  what 
means  this  battle  at  the  doors  of  China.  He  stated  that  the  purpose 
was  to  enable  the  Americans,  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
and  the  great  producing  nations  of  the  world,  to  get  an  entrance  into 
China  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  products  that  they  now  have  on  hand 
for  sale.  Gentlemen,  we  are  producing  these  goods  and  we  must  have 
a  market  in  order  to  continue  our  industries.     Here  is  a  vast  country 
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undeveloped.  Here  is  a  country  that  is  practically  without  machine 
production.  There  is  there  the  greatest  opening  for  American  improve- 
ments that  has  ever  been  opened  for  the  world,  and  England  sees  it. 
The  United  States  sees  it.  Germany,  France  and  all  of  the  great  ma- 
chine-producing countries  of  the  world  see  that  there  is  an  open  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  their  products,  and  the  American  mechanics,  which  I 
represent  in  part  to-day,  have  got  to  depend  upon  a  market  of  that  kind 
in  order  to  continue  in  their  employment.  Now,  we  had  a  conflict.  It 
is  necessary  to  dispose  of  that.  Having  disposed  of  it,  we  armed  those 
Asiatic  races  not  in  the  United  States,  but  we  arm  them  in  China  with 
implements  to  compete  with  us.  Where?  In  the  United  States?  No. 
In  the  world's  market  for  the  sale  of  our  product,  and  I  wish  to  point 
right  here  to  this  convention  that  when  we  pass  this  Act,  which  I  be- 
lieve we  will,  and  which,  in  fact,  the  labor  organizations  of  the  United 
States  are  goiug  to  force  to  an  issue,  I  say  they  are  going  to  force  to 
an  issue,  for  this  reason:  We  are  organized  locally,  we  are  organized 
in  the  counties,  we  are  organized  in  the  State,  we  are  organized  na- 
tionally, and  we  are  organized  internationally.  (Great  applause.)  I 
mean  to  say  that  in  the  labor  organizations  we  have  a  working  machine 
of  government.  We  have  our  local  organizations  affiliated  with  district 
councils.  We  have  those  legislative  bodies  ready  to  be  brought  into 
use  at  any  time  that  we  may  wish  to  call  them  there.  We  then  have 
our  central  bodies,  which  is  generally  our  county  organization;  and  we 
can  bring  that  machine  in  motion,  which  you  have  seen  some  of  it  right 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  you  have  not 
only  seen  it  in  the  economic  field,  but  you  have  seen  it  in  the  political; 
and,  furthermore,  if  we  could  succeed  in  the  enforcement  of  this  which 
we  are  attempting  here  in  this  convention,  then  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  United  States  will  rise  in  their  might,  and  put  not  only  their 
economic  machinery  in  motion,  but  also  their  political  to  attain  their 
ends.  (Applause.)  I  say  it  is  because  they  know  that  the  situation 
demands  it.  If  our  representatives  find  themselves  unable  to  pass  this 
measure  in  Congress,  they  have  what  will  be  the  natural  and  logical 
result.  It  will  mean  that  those  representatives  in  the  East  that  have 
refused  to  support  this  bill,  that  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  mandates 
of  this  convention,  that  they  certainly  will  have  to  lose  their  positions 
and  give  way  to  labor  representation.     (Applause.) 

Now,  then,  in  returning  to  the  subject,  I  say,  first  of  all,  we  demand 
the  exclusion,  and  then  what  is  the  impending  danger?  We  then  have 
blocked  the  way  by  which  a  certain  interest — that  is,  the  commercial 
interest — and  we  have  been  told  upon  this  platform,  and  we  know  from 
facts,  that  there  is  no  sentiment  in  business.  There  is  no  sentiment  in 
Congress,  and  there  cannot  be,  and  if  there  could  be,  it  would  not  be 
for  the  betterment  or  for  the  interest  of  the  American  people.  There- 
fore, commerce  and  industry  not  having  any  sentimentalism  attached  to 
it,  will  be  forced  to  protect  its  interest,  and  it  certainly  will  have  to 
protect  its  interest  upon  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Now,  gentlemen, 
what  is  the  line  of  least  resistance? 

We  find  that  the  planters  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  striving  for 
more  of  the  Asiatic  labor.  We  find  that  they  are  striving  for  it  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  we  find  that  they  are  striving  for  it  in  the  East 
and  here  in  California— that  is,  the  masters  of  the  industry  are  striving 
for  it.  Now,  the  nearest  way  that  they  can  possibly  secure  it  is  by 
taking  their  shoemaking  machines,  their  Northrup  looms  that  do  the 
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work  of  hundreds  of  workingmen,  their  typesetting  machinery,  all  of 
the  implements  of  production  that  the  Americans  and  the  people  of 
this  civilization  now  have  in  their  domains,  and  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Chinese  in  China  and  produce  the  goods  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  us  in  the  world's  market.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  logical 
conclusion. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  what  is  necessary?  What  are  the  best  steps 
that  this  convention  can  take  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
workingmen  in  the  State  of  California  and  in  the  United  States?  I  will 
point  to  it.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that,  in  expressing  my  individual 
opinion  here,  that  I  express  the  opinion  of  all  united  labor,  that  if  we 
have  a  surplus  product  which  is  the  result  of  the  manipulation  of  our 
improved  method  of  production,  the  best  method  of  avoiding  the  compe- 
tition with  the  Chinese  in  China,  with  the  Japanese  in  Japan,  with  all 
of  the  Asiatic  races,  or  all  of  those  who  are  able  to  do  more  work  and 
live  on  less  food  than  we  do,  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
secure  a  method  by  which  we  can  here  in  the  United  States  consume 
more  of  our  products.  (Applause.)  That  is  to  say,  that  the  labor  organ- 
izations will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  reduce  their  hours  of  labor  and 
increase  their  wages.     (Great  applause.) 

i  Therefore,  the  gentlemen  of  this  convention  have  not  only  a  duty 
upon  themselves  of  protecting  the  workingmen  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia against  the  Chinese  that  are  in  California  and  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  also  has  the  duty  of  declaring  that  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  shall  get  more  and  more  of  their  production,  so  we  will  have 
nothing  at  all  to  sell  to  the  Chinese.  (Applause.)  In  that  way  we  will 
solve  the  labor  problems  for  all  time. 

What  means  this  conflict  here  in  San  Francisco?  It  was  a  struggle 
for  more  and  more  for  that  which  labor  produces,  and  the  working  peo- 
ple, gentlemen,  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  labor  organizations,  I 
wish,  to  state  that  here  in  this  convention  you  see  assembled  working- 
men  from  all  over  the  State  of  California  and,  possibly,  representatives 
from  States  along  the  Coast.  You  see  that  there  is  an  organization;  you 
see  that  there  is  a  consciousness  among  the  producing  classes  of  this 
country,  and  that  consciousness  is  going  to  continue;  it  is  going  to  ex- 
pand. The  educational  movement  that  is  on,  through  the  influence  of 
organized  labor,  that  is  being  agitated,  that  is  being  taken  notice  of 
by  every  American  citizen  at  the  present  time,  that  has  been  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco,  by  the  gentle- 
men who  called  this  convention  to  order  when  they  invited  those  men 
because  they  knew  they  were  representatives  not  only  of  the  working- 
men  of  the  State  of  California  at  the  present  time,  but  of  the  coming 
generation  in  our  sons  and  daughters.  (Applause.)  They  know  well 
enough  that  the  backbone  of  the  State  of  California  is  now  represented 
by  the  great  workingmen  of  this  present  generation,  and  those  same 
workingmen  that  are  in  those  organizations  have  children  that  are 
growing  up  at  the  present  time  and  that  are  going  to  control  and  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  the  State  of  California.  (Applause.)  But  there  is 
no  necessity  of  borrowing  trouble,  and  I  only  mention  this  to  show 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  labor  organizations  that  you  have 
got  to  recognize  them.  You  have  got  to  recognize  the  force  of  the 
laboring  classes.  You  have  done  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  only  plead 
with:  you  to-day  to  further  consider  the  organizations  of  labor  and  see 
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that  you  all  work  in  the  future  in  the  interest  of  those  organizations 
that  I  maintain  preside  over  the-  destinies  of  this  country. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  upon  this  particular  occasion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to-day  and  it  is  necessary  to-morrow,  regardless  of  what  the  future 
will  be.  We  maintain  that  the  Japanese  are  a  very  typical  race  to  con- 
tend with  in  competing  for  our  bread  and  butter  in  daily  troubles,  and, 
therefore.  >ve  hold  that,  this  convention  ought  to  take  some  steps  in 
order  to  pledge  itself  to  at  least  pass  some  resolutions  that  will  enable 
us  in  some  future  time  to  handle  that  question  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity affords  itself. 

I  do  not  think  that  labor  representatives  of  the  State  of  California 
would  desire  that  we  encumber  ourselves  at  the  present  time  with  any 
Japanese  attachment  or  rider,  or  whatever  you  might  term  it,  to  this 
Act.  In  fact,  I  know  to  the  contrary  that  the  labor  organizations  of  this 
State  desire  that,  above  all  things  and  the  first  of  all  things,  and  the 
only  thing  at  the  present  time,  is  the  enactment  of  the  Geary  Act.  (Ap- 
plause.) That  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to;  that  we  wish  to  endorse 
from,  top  to  bottom,  but  we  also  want  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Convention  to  take  into  their  hands  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese,  in 
order  that  they  may  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can  at  some 
future  time  protect  ourselves  from  their  injurious  competition.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  you  have  named  representatives 
here  from  my  own  county,  and  I  hope  before  this  convention  closes 
that  they  will  be  able  to  take  the  floor  and  give  you  at  least  an  outline 
of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  Santa  Clara  county  and  In 
the  City  of  San  Jose.  In  relation  to  the  labor  movement  which  pertains 
to  this  question,  we  have  had  considerable  opposition,  but  the  time 
has  come  at  present  when  they  begin  to  see  that  the  laboring  men  as 
organized  in  the  different  classes  of  Santa  Clara  county  are  the  ones 
who  are  willing,  and,  in  fact,  are  many  times  the  only  class  that  is 
willing  to  take  a  hand  in  a  movement  that  means  the  upbuilding  of 
industry  and  the  furthering  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of  California. 

I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
R.  T.  Maclvor. 

ADDRESS    BY    R.     T.     McIVOR. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Convention:  If  there  Is 
any  person  here  who  thinks  that  the  ground  has  not  been 
very  fairly  covered  up  to  the  present  moment,  they  had  better  come  up 
and  do  it  themselves,  because  I  cannot  do  it.  However,  there  is  one 
point  that  I  wish  to  speak  upon.  We  are  told  from  time  to  time  that 
the  East  is  against  us.  If  the  East  or  the  money  in  the  East — if  that 
be  the  fact,  this  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  a  present  around  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's,  and  if  they  will  accept  our  present  we  will  export 
to  them  the  Chinese  that  we  have  got  in  California,  willingly.  (Ap- 
plause.) A  little  practical  experience  with  cheap  labor  is  the  best  pos- 
sible labor  for  those  who  think  that  it  will  do  them  no  harm.  We  will 
have  enough  as  laborers  in  the  future  to  contend  with,  and  that  is  the 
economic  development  of  machinery.  The  reason  I  make  this  point  is 
on  account  of  a  representative  Chinaman,  who  is  in  the  East,  who  is 
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lecturing  aud  maintaining,  or  trying  to  prove,  that  it  is  only  the  un- 
skilled that  will  be  injured-1— menial  work  that  will  be  done  for  us  tnai 
we  really  don't  care  anything  at  all  about.  Any  person  that  knows 
about  the  machinery  that  had  been  invented  and  improved  upon  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is  conscious  that,  wherever  a  machine  comes  in, 
skilled  hand  labor  is  displaced,  and  to-day  we  are  less  of  a  skilled  na- 
tion, so  far  as  hand  work  is  concerned,  than  we  ever  were  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  before.  (Applause.)  Therefore,  we  want  for  those 
who  are  out  of  employment  and  will  be  out  of  employment,  we  want  all 
the  labor  in  the  country  for  the  laborers  that  know  how  to  demand  a 
living  and  more.     (Applause.) 

We  are  not,  content  with  the  smallest  amount  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  We  want  as  much  buying  from  producers  as  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  and  the  country.  Let  that  be  clearly  under- 
stood. This  is  not  a  labor  problem  alone.  Let  us  see  for  one  moment 
how  it  will  affect  our  Eastern  manufacturers  or  distributors  of  wealth. 
Suppose  we  produce  daily  to  the  value  of  five  dollars  and  receive  one 
dollar  in  exchange.  Will  any  person  in  this  convention  or  our  Eastern 
opponents  tell  me  how  long  it  will  take  to  make  a  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try when  ycu  can  only  buy  back  with  your  one  dollar  one  dollar's  worth 
of  the  wealth  that  you  have  created?  Now,  we  get  none  too  much  at 
the  present  time.  (Laughter.)  None  too  much;  and  if  we  allow  a  horde 
of  uncivilized— and  certainly  there  is  probably  one  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  Chinaman,  only  one  that  comes  to  my  mind,  and 
that  is,  if  Christ  were  to  come  upon  earth  to-day,  he  would  find  the 
Chinaman  exactly  the  same  looking  individual  and  acting  individual  as 
he  left  him  1800  years  ago.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  I  must  stop,  my  friends,  because  I  know  the  ground  has  been 
covered,  but  there  is  just  one  thing  in  conclusion— <I  intended  to  con- 
clude quick  and  I  will  try  and  do  so.  This  is  not  a  race  question,  borne 
of  race  hatred,  because  any  other  race  of  people  equally  a  menace  would 
also  be  excluded.  It  is  purely  an  economic  question.  The  Chinaman  is 
a  menace  because  he  works  cheaper,  because  his  living  costs  less,  because 
he  has  inherited  a  constituted  temperament  and  physique  inured  to 
mental  and  physical  deprivation  by  centuries  of  poverty,  want  and  gov- 
ernmental oppression. 

An  unrestricted  Chinese  invasion  is  a  danger  to  Caucasian  civiliza- 
tion. Civilization  consists  in  the  multiplication  and  satisfaction  of 
human  wants  and  desires  in  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  not  in  their 
curtailment  or  restriction.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say.     (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN. -I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
E.  L.   Vlalsbary,  representative  of  the  Carpenters'  Union. 

ADDRESS  OF  E.   L.   MALSBURY. 

Mr  Chairman,  Gentlemen  and  Fellow-Citizens:  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  any  extended  remarks  to-day.  You  have  listened  in  this  con- 
vention to  some  of  the  most  eloquent  addresses  you  have  ever  heard. 
I.  as  a  representative  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  of  San  Francisco,  do  not 
intend  to  occupy  your  time  but  a  few  brief  moments.  You  have  listened 
to  one  or  two  representatives  of  labor  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  may 
assure  you  right  now  that  we  have  representatives  from  both  ends  of 
the  State — representatives  of  labor,  I  mean — who  are  far  more  able  to 
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address  you  and  entertain  you  than  I  am.  I  want  to  assure  our  Con- 
gressman here  (Mr.  Woods)— he  said  he  made  some  remarks  about  a 
razzle-dazzle  speech.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  there  will  be  a  razzle- 
dazzle  backing  that  he  will  never  forget  when  organized  labor  comes  to 
the  front.  1  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  past  when 
you  used  to  number  organized  union  men  by  a  few  thousand,  to-day  we 
number  them  by  millions.  Only  yesterday  a  telegram  was  read  signed 
by  Samuel  Gorupers.  (Applause.  Cries  of  "Very  Good.")  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?  That  means  that  Samuel  Gompers  is  the  representa- 
tive of  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  union  men  (applause),  and, 
as  has  been  stated  to  you  here  to-day,  they  have  been  educated  on  this 
question,  and  they  will  back  up  the  Congressmen  who  are  with  us  in 
this  fight;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  those  who  are  against  us — some 
of  us  are  old  football  players;  I  think  I  heard  something  about  football. 
I  think  we  can  contend  with  those  Eastern  representatives  who  are 
against  this  proposition,  although  the  great  bulk  of  organized  labor  lies 
in  the  East,  but,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  we  have  40,000  in  San  Fran- 
cisco alone. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  or  the  wherefores  about 
this  Chinese  exclusion  or  why  we  should  exclude  them.  You  all  know 
that.  That  is  superfluous;  but  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  my  own,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  idea  of  every  one  here,  that  we  are  in  a  fight,  and  we 
will  fight  until  that  bill  is  signed.  We  will  never  stop.  Not  only  will 
California  do  this,  but  it  will  unite  the  East  and  the — I  mean  the  labor 
element  of  the  East,  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  question. 
I  want  to  assure  our  Congressmen  and  the  delegates  there  in  the  East 
that  we  will  not  put  any  riders  on  this  memorial  to  Congress  that  will 
in  any  way  embarrass  them.  We  will  leave  it  free  and  open  to  them, 
but  we  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  express  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Japa- 
nese that  we  may  at  some  future  day  take  hold  of  the  question  and 
deal  with  it  as  we  see  fit  and  proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  extended  remarks.  I 
say  we  have  representatives  from  both  ends  of  the  State.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  desire  at  this  time  to  give 
way  to  the  representatives  from  the  South.     (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— Gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  F.  C.  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles. 

ADDBESS  OF  F.  C.  WHEELEB. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Friends:  If  you  think  I  am  going  to 
make  a  speech  you  will  get  badly  fooled.  I  am  going  to  make 
two  or  three  remarks  and  quit.  I  wish  to  preface  those  two  or  three 
remarks  with  a  little  yarn  I  told  a  friend  of  mine  last  night  about  a 
certain  lady  who  wore  long  corkscrew  curls— I  can  picture  her  now  in 
my  mind's  eye.  She  had  a  parrot  who  got  into  the  habit  of  saying 
bad  things  and  cursing  once  in  a  while,  but  the  thing  that  hurt  the  lady 
more  than  anything  else  was  this:  He  said,  "I  wish  the  lady  would 
die  "  and  it  worried  her  a  great  deal,  and  she  went  to  her  pastor  about 
it  and  the  pastor  said:  "Well,  sister,  I  have  a  bird  that  was  raised  in 
a  good  moral  atmosphere,  and  possibly  if  you  put  your  bird  in  a  room 
with  mine,  the  parrot  will  learn  better  ways."  And  the  lady  thought 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  put  her  parrot  in  the  room  with  the  other  one, 
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and  she  dirt  so  and  went  away.  Towards  night  she  wanted  to  know 
how  the  parrot  was  getting  along,  and  she  went  up  to  the  door  quietly 
and  opened  it,  and  the  first  words  that  the  lady  heard  were  these:  "I 
wish  the  lady  would  die,"  and  then  the  preacher's  parrot  said,  "Amen." 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  To  what  has  been  stated  here  yesterday  and 
to-day  in  regard  to  the  questions  before  us,  I  can  say,  like  the  preacher's 
parrot,  "Amen."  But  there  is  one  thing  which  the  last  two  speakers 
have  mentioned,  which  all  the  other  speakers  have  overlooked,  and  that 
is,  our  Congressmen  who  have  stood  upon  this  platform  have  told  you 
that  the  people  in  the  East  were  ignorant  of  this  Chinese  immigration. 
They  told  the  truth,  but  I  will  say  to  you  that  there  is  one  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  East  who  do  understand  it  now  and  have  for  several  years, 
and  who  will  stand  like  a  mighty  stone  wall  for  Chinese  exclusion,  and 
that  is  the  labor  unions  of  our  country.     (Applause.) 

I  just  have  one  or  two  illustrations  to  make,  and  I  will  say  in  that 
connection  that,  when  you  want  the  men  to  go  to  their  Congressman 
and  memorialize  the  different  districts  of  the  East,  we  will  have  to  go 
to  the  labor  unions  all  over  the  country,  because  they  are  interested 
in  it. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  the  Chinamen  are  doing 
here.  A  short  time  ago  Chinamen  were  imported  here  for  the  purpose 
of  railroad  construction.  After  a  while  they  got  into  our  cities,  and 
got  into  the  mills,  and  the  shops,  and  were  making  boots,  shoes,  hats, 
caps  and  almost  everything  that  is  made  in  San  Francisco  to-day,  and 
part  of  which  is  made  in  Chinatown.  Those  Chinamen  work  there  and 
they  learn  those  trades,  and  they  became  familiar  with  the  tools  and 
that  line  of  business;  and  the  Chinaman,  foxy  fellow  as  he  is,  said,  if 
we  can  work  for  this  man  and  make  money  for  him,  why  cannot  we  get 
the  machines  and  make  the  goods  and  get  the  profits  for  it.  And  so 
Mr.  Chinaman,  after  being  taught  by  white  men  those  trades,  he  went 
back  and  set  up  his  machines,  and  now  he  is  running  the  white  man  out 
of  business. 

We  have  heard  the  last  two  years  about  expansion.  We  have  ex- 
panded and  taken  in  several  hundred  thousand  of  Chinamen  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  to-day,  according  to  the  courts,  they  are  Amer- 
ican citizens.    Think  of  that. 

We  have  also  here  people  whom  I  will  say,  with  all  due  respect  to 
them,  and  I  honor  them  for  being  here,  but  they  are  not  well  posted  on 
the  labor  question,  or  at  least  not  as  well  as  some  of  us  who  have  spent 
months  in  its  study  in  a  scientific  manner.  I  was  taught  when  a  child, 
and  I  have  had  it  drilled  into  me  from  that  day  to  this,  that  competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade,  and  yet,  on  their  own  testimony  here,  they 
show  it  was  the  death  of  trade  and  the  death  of  competition. 

There  is  just  one  more  thing  I  wish  to  say,  my  friends — just  one 
more  illustration,  and  I  will  close.  We  hear  about  the  expansion  and 
the  open  door  of  China.  It  seems  that  trade  is  of  more  value  than 
human  liberty  and  American  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  here  we  know  that  the  door  of  China,  if  it  is  opened,  that 
the  capitalists  and  the  manufacturers  will  go  where  they  can  get  the 
cheapest  labor.  It  is  true  and  they  will  take  their  machines  to  China, 
and  if  we  do  have  a  wall  to  keep  out  the  Chinese,  we  cannot  keep  out 
their  products  in  the  other  countries,  and  will  have  to  meet  it  on  a 
different  proposition. 
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In  conclusion,  I  will  say  I  have  been  recently  traveling  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  what  do  I  find?  I  find  this  fact,  that 
where  Chinamen  had  been  employed  at  labor,  the  companies,  to  further 
reduce  their  expenses,  have  employd  the  Japs  at  fifty  cents  a  day  less 
than  the  Chinamen. 

And  so  the  second  proposition  I  mentioned  is  not  before  this  con- 
vention, but  I  say  to  you,  my  friends— to  the  professional  men  who  are 
here — i  will  make  to  you  this  statement,  and  I  will  dare  any  man  to 
gainsay  the  truth  of  my  remarks — that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  men 
in  our  trade-unions  to-day  who  are  much  better  informed  upon  the 
economic  and  political  questions  of  to-day  than  the  vast  majority  of  the 
merchants  and  the  college  professors  of  our  land.    Applause.) 

DELEGATE  J.  S.  PARRY.— It  seems  to  me  that,  as  near  as  I  can 
learn  up  to  this  time,  there  has  been  one  very  important  matter  that 
these  gentlemen  have  overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  part  neglected  by  the 
Committee  on  Memorial.  They  had  no  secretary.  They  had  not  been  em- 
powered by  this  convention  to  elect  a  secretary  and  fix  his  salary,  and 
they  certainly  need  a  secretary.  Their  work  will  not  be  fully  prepared 
without  one;  their  communications  as  quickly  and  as  promptly,  and, 
therefore,  in  view  of  that  fact  and  other  things  I  might  mention,  I  move 
you  now,  sir,  that  this  convention  delegate  to  that  committee  the  power 
of  hiring  a  secretary  and  fixing  his  salary. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — Mr.  Alden  Anderson,  ex-Speaker  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly,  has  been  in  attendance  the  last  few  days,  but  was 
suddenly  called  away  at  noon  time  on  very  important  business,  xie  has 
left  a  written  statement  of  what  he  wishes  to  express  to  this  conven- 
tion. With  your  permission  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  it  for  Mr. 
Anderson.    Is  there  any  objection  'to  that? 

SEVERAL  DELEGATES.— No,  no;   let  it  be  read. 

(The  secretary  here  read  the  following  paper  of  Mr.  Alden  Ander- 
son of  Solano  county): 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON.  ALDEN  ANDERSON. 

It  seems  superfluous  and  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  people  of 
California  to  meet  in  convention  to  declare  their  sentiments  upon  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  from  our  shores,  be- 
cause the  sentiment  in  this  State,  without  regard  to  creed,  class  or  po- 
litical affiliation,  is  almost  unanimous  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
unanimity  declares  in  no  uncertain  tones  the  desire  for  continued  ex- 
clusion. 

It  is  because  of  the  misleading  reports  which  have  been  sent  abroad, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  feeling  upon  this  question  in  California  that 
it  is  necessary  that  some  form  of  public  expression  should  be  given  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  for  that  reason  the  calling  of  this  conven- 
tion is  to  be  highly  commended. 

I  have  been  requested  to  prepare  a  short  article  for  the  convention 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  especially  in  regard  to  the  horticultural  in- 
dustry and  the  relations  to  the  same  of  Chinese  and  white  labor. 

From  the  period  when  general  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
raising  of  fruit  in  large  quantities  in  this  State,  it  was  only  natural  that 
those  engaged  in  that  industry  should  turn  to  the  Chinese  for  the 
needed  labor.    They  constituted  the  surplus  labor  of  the  time,  and  the 
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employment  being  more  suited  to  them  than  most  others,  they  took 
kindly  to  it  and  in  a  short  time  they  practically  performed  all  of  the 
labor  connected  with  the  business  through  all  of  its  ramifications,  or- 
chard work,  canning,  drying,  packing,  etc. 

This  condition  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  time  after  the  enactment 
of  the  first  Exclusion  Act,  but  as  the  fruit  industry  grew  and  expanded 
and  the  available  Chinese  labor  diminished,  attention  was  turned  more 
and  more  to  securing  white  labor  to  perform  the  work.  The  first 
efforts  along  that  line  were  generally  discouraging  and  not  fully  suc- 
cessful, because  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  better  class  of  white  help 
to  turn  their  attention  to  labor  in  which  they  had  to  compete  with  the 
Chinese,  whose  standard  of  living  was  so  low. 

There  was  a  general  prejudice  against  trying  to  compete.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  chronic  unemployed,  the  shiftless,  the  intemper- 
ate and  unsuccessful  in  other  lines,  were  the  first  to  take  employment 
and  the  results  were  often  disappointing. 

The  necessity  for  more  labor,  during  the  harvesting  season  espe- 
cially, was  great,  and  it  took  some  time  to  break  down  this  prejudice; 
but  when  the  wives  and  children  of  many  who  were  engaged  in  the 
business  went  into  the  orchards  and  packing  houses,  and  it  was  found 
that  intelligence  and  application  counted  there  as  elsewhere,  the  posi- 
tion to  shun  work  in  fruit  was  gradually  overcome  and  attention  was 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  details  of  the  work,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  can  be  found  as  intelligent,  reliable  and  efficient  class  of  labor 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  fruit  industry  as  can  be  found 
in  most  any  other  occupation. 

Illustrative  of  this  point  I  would  mention  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents of  all  our  schools  who  devote  their  spare  time  to  this  work. 
During  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  personally  known  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  students  of  our  State  University  who  have  spent  their  summer  va- 
cations working  in  various  orchards  and  packing  houses.  Should  they 
not  be  encouraged  in  this  and  no  obstacle  whatever  placed  in  the  way 
of  our  boys  and  girls  continuing  to  do  this  work?  Self-interest,  if 
nothing  else,  answer,  Yes. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  work  now  as  compared  with  the  time 
when  the  Chinese  supplied  all  labor  for  the  business,  there  is  little  or 
no  difference.  The  ability  to  perform  more  labor,  and  the  added  intel- 
ligence brought  to  their  tasks,  form  a  large  item  of  compensation  in 
favor  of  the  white  help.  Because  of  beneficent  effects  as  exact,  Chinese 
are  becoming  fewer  every  year.  No  one  hires  them  now  simply  because 
they  are  cheaper.  The  one  item  in  their  favor  is  that  they  board  them- 
selves, and  in  orchard  and  vineyard  work,  many  rentors  and  some 
owners  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  care  for  all  the  white  help  they 
require. 

In  all  branches  where  products  are  brought  together  to  be  prepared 
for  market,  such  as  work  in  canneries,  dried  fruit  and  raisin-packing 
houses,  and  the  packing  of  lemons  and  oranges,  white  help  now  practi- 
cally performs  all  the  labor.  The  tendency  is  towards  the  elimination 
of  the  Chinese  as  a  particular  factor  in  the  labor  market  The  only 
lines  wherein  they  are  potent  at  present  is  in  the  packing  of  fresh 
pears  and  apples,  but  women  and  girls  can  do  this  equally  as  well  when 
they  turn  their  attention  to  it. 

The  desirability  of  white  help  as  compared  to  Chinese,  both  to  the 
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individual  and  to  the  State,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former  in  all 
respects. 

It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied  nor  controverted  that  no  other  class  of 
labor  can  exist  on  the  same  amount  and  class  of  food  and  with  as  little 
expenditure  of  money  as  the  Chinese.  They  have  no  family  ties  and  do 
not  and  cannot,  and,  for  that  matter,  care  not,  to  affiliate  with  our  soci- 
ety or  with  our  institutions. 

They  come  here,  not  to  stay,  but  to  accumulate  money  and  return 
home.  They  bring  the  bulk  of  their  food,  which  is  rice,  and  their 
wearing  apparel  with  them.  They  send  the  bulk  of  their  earnings  out 
of  the  country.  I  believe  that  I  am  understating  rather  than  overstating 
the  fact  when  I  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  to  the  Chinese 
laborer  is  exported  from  the  country. 

In  contrast  to  them,  white  help  becomes  a  part  of  the  community 
wherein  they  reside,  and  wages  paid  to  them  finds  its  way  directly  into 
circulation  again.  Their  labor  and  their  expenditures  have  an  up- 
building tendency  in  any  neighborhood. 

Should  the  bars  be  thrown  down  and  another  horde  of  coolie  labor 
admitted,  help  could  be  hired  a  few  cents  a  day  cheaper  it  is  true; 
but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  loss  of  practically  all  we  have 
gained  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  our  white  help,  the  exportation 
of  increased  earnings  of  the  Chinese,  which  would  tend  to  impoverish 
the  country,  and  the  inevitable  depreciation  of  property  values,  their 
cheapness  would  be  dearly  bought. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  J.  S. 
Taylor. 

ADDRESS  OF  J.   S.   TAYLOR. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Exclusion  Convention: 
I  have  been  requested  to  address  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  farming  interests  of  this  State  as  to  what  effect  the  free  and  un- 
limited immigration  of  Chinese  would  have  on  our  farmers,  and  have 
chosen  for  my  subject  "The  Chinese  Coolie  and  the  American  Farmer." 

Gentlemen:  Where  in  all  the  world  will  you  find  a  greater  contrast 
than  between  these  slaves  of  the  Orient  and  the  free  and  independent 
farmers  of  America.  The  coolie  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  slave. 
He  is  owned,  both  body  and  soul,  by  that  powerful  corporation,  the  great 
trust  of  China,  known  here  as  the  Chinese  Six  Companies.  His  fare  is 
paid  to  this  country,  and,  if  he  has  any  difficulty  in  getting  in,  this  pow- 
erful combination  has  the  means  to  employ  the  brightest  legal  talent  we 
have,  which  will,  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  prostitute  its  ability  in 
trying  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  our  laws,  for  the  filthy  lucre  of  the 
"heathen  Chinese".  (Applause.)  If  he  gets  ashore  his  expenses  are 
paid  until  he  gets  work;  he  may  be  sent  into  the  country  and  hire  out  as 
a  farm  hand  or  as  orchard  help ;  then  he  slaves  for  years  in  order  to  re- 
pay his  masters,  and  if  he  should  die  here,  to  have  his  precious  bones 
sent  back  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  John  is  very  imitative  and  soon 
learns  to  run  a  farm  or  an  orchard  "allee  samee  Melican  man."  When 
he  has  repaid  his  masters  their  due  and  shown  his  master  his  ability  to 
run  a  farm  or  an  orchard,  he  is  backed  by  his  powerful  trust  and  put  in 
a  position  to  compete  with  the  free-born  and  independent  American 
farmer.     And  what  competition!     Oh!  my  countrymen,  free-born  Ameri- 
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can  citizens  of  this  grand  and  glorious  Republic,  think  twice  before  you 
let  down  the  bars  of  restriction  against  this,  to  us,  most  alien  of  all 
human  races. 

Should  we  let  down  these  bars,  what  migbt  be  the  result?  Should 
the  hordes  of  China  pour  into  this  country,  not  only  would  our  Ameri- 
can labor,  which  is  the  best  paid  and  most  intelligent  in  the  world,  be 
debased  to  a  Chinese  standard,  but  our  American  farmer,  the  bulwark 
of  the  republic,  the  class  that  has  furnished  our  great  merchants,  sci- 
entists, statesmen  and  warriors,  would  be  so  debased  by  this  ruinous 
Chinese  competition  that  our  national  life  would  lose  its  vigor  and  vital- 
ity, and  America,  like  Rome,  would  begin  its  decline,  and  the  last  hope 
of  liberty  vanish  from  the  earth. 

Some  of  our  misguided  statesmen  and  avaricious  manufacturers 
would  barter  the  wellbeing  of  our  laboring  and  farming  classes  for  an 
extension  of  our  trade  with  the  Chinese  empire;  they  do  not  act  upon 
the  principle  of  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;"  but  their 
motto  is:  "The  greatest  good  to  the  least  number."  For  this  paltry  for- 
eign trade  they  would  destroy  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  our 
own  home  market.  (Applause.)  What  makes  this  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world?  Our  well  paid  laboring  classes  and  our  prosperous  farm- 
ers. But  debase  American  labor  to  a  Chinese  standard  and  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  a  serf  and  you  have  destroyed  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  America. 

But,  representatives  of  American  labor  here  assembled,  I  think  I 
can  say  to  you  that  you  will  find  you  have  a  firm  friend  and  supporter 
in  the  American  farmer  on  this  issue,  and  when  the  American  farmer 
thoroughly  understands  this  subject  you  need  not  fear  the  result.  The 
American  farmer  is  no  fool.  Some  of  our  would-be  smart  people  say 
"he  doesn't  know  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  wet,"  but  sensible  men 
think  differently. 

The  farmer  knows  that  his  best  and  greatest  market  is  the  home 
market,  and  he  knows  also  that  his  best  consumer,  and  his  best  friend, 
is  the  well  paid,  well  housed,  well  clothed  and  well  fed  American  work- 
ingman.  (Applause.)  Therefore,  workingmen  of  California,  let  your 
voice  be  heard  on  this  subject  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  the  farmers  of  this  State  and  nation  will-  rally  to  your  stand- 
ard and  carry  it,  like  our  brave  soldier  boys  in  the  late  Spanish  war 
did  theirs,  to  complete  and  glorious  victory. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  the  secretary  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Miller,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  who 
is  here  on  a  visit. 

ADDRESS   OF   J.    R.    MILDER   OF   ST.   LOUIS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention:  It  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  mind  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  appear 
upon  this  platform.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  a  friend  of  mine  called  at 
the  hotel  where  I  am  stopping,  and  asked  if  I  would  come  up  here  for  a 
few  moments  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  expression  to  what  I  might 
think  was  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  on  this  Chi- 
nese question.  I  was  not  very  sure  whether  I  should  come  here  or  not, 
and  I  do  not  come  here  as  the  representative  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
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of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  but  I  come  here  this  afternoon  as 
an  American  workingman.     (Applause.) 

It  is  true,  possibly,  that  throughout  the  East  we  may  not  have 
studied  the  question  of  Chinese  labor  as  closely  as  have  our  brothers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  even  through  the  East- 
ern States  we  have  a  fair  sprinkling  of  that  class  of  people  in  all  the 
larger  cities  we  find  them,  and  wherever  we  find  them  they  come  into 
an  unfair  competition  with  what  we  call  free  American  labor.  (Ap- 
plause.) Therefore,  it  is  of  as  much  interest  to  the  people  in  the  East 
as  it  is  to  the  West.  And,  talking  from  the  standard  of  a  trades-union 
man,  I  take  this  stand,  that  all  union  labor  men  are  opposed  to  any 
labor  that  is  not  free.  We  are  opposed  to  Chinese  labor,  as  well  as 
convict  labor,  and  to  any  class  of  labor  that  can  be  manipulated  by 
other  people — by  those  people  who  have  the  means  and  the  power  to 
bring  to  the  shores  of  this  country  any  class  of  labor  that  will  enter 
into  an  unfair  competition  with  the  free  men  of  this  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Since  coming  here  and  attending  this  convention  a  little  while 
yesterday  afternoon  and  a  little  while  to-day  and  hearing  the  speakers 
referring  to  the  different  phases  of  this  question,  and  the  condition  of 
Chinese  life  within  your  city,  I  want  to  state  that  for  my  benefit  a  few 
of  my  friends  the  other  night  took  me  to  pay  a  visit  through  what  you 
call  Chinatown,  that  one  of  the  speakers  here,  I  believe,  if  I  quote  him 
right,  said  was  kept  as  a  kind  of  exhibition  for  Eastern  people  when 
they  come  to  San  Francisco.  I  often  heard  back  there  that  it  was  one 
of  the  special  features  of  San  Francisco,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  was  a 
special  feature  to  me.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  It  was  a  proposition 
that  I  had  never  run  up  against  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  It  was 
a  revelation,  in  fact,  and  when  we  find  within  the  confines  of  a  city  like 
this  such  a  condition  as  exists  there,  it  is  surprising,  gentlemen,  that  we 
wait  to  legislate  anything  of  that  kind  from  the  face  of  a  fair  city  like 
this.  I  say  it  is  surprising  that  we  take  the  time  and  steps  in  legis- 
lating. It  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  of  any  man  or  woman  boil  to 
imagine  that  there  can  be  people  living  in  a  country  like  this  under 
those  conditions.  Is  it  not  wonderful?  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and 
any  one  who  may  have  the  good  fortune,  or  the  bad  fortune,  as  you  may 
call  it,  to  travel  through  those  underground  tunnels  that  they  have,  and 
where  they  live  like  rats,  will  not  wonder  that  you  raise  your  voices 
in  indignation  against  any  movement  that  might  threaten  to  bring  upon 
you  a  worse  condition,  which  surely  will  come  should  laws  be  enacted, 
by  whatever  power  may  be  back  of  it,  to  force  upon  you  such  another 
influx  of  a  race  of  people  who  can  live  in  degradation  as  these  peo- 
ple do. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  speech  here  to-night.  I  refer  you 
to  the  telegram  that  was  read  here  yesterday  afternoon  from  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  (Applause.) 
And  that  telegram,  I  assure  you,  was  sent  here  by  a  man  representing  a 
powerful  organization  of  the  united  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  you  can  be  assured  that  he  and  the  other  officers 
of  that  organization  are  watching  carefully  this  movement  at  the  pres- 
ent time:  and  that,  without  saying  more,  will  give  you  to  understand 
the  sentiment  of  organized  labor  throughout  the  country  in  relation  to 
this  matter. 
I  wish  also  to  state  before  I  sit  down,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
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executive  board  of  the  organization  that  I  represent — and  that  organiza- 
tion represents  nearly  100,000  men  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other  (applause) — a  resolution  was  adopted,  to  be  published  in  our 
official  journal,  to  the  effect  that  we  as  an  organization  are  opposed  to 
the  importation  of  coolie  labor,  or  Chinese  labor,  and  favor  the  making 
of  a  law  that  will,  if  possible,  be  even  more  effective  in  keeping  out  of 
this  country  such  a  class  of  labor  as  that  than  the  present  one.  That 
was  the  stand  our  executive  board  took  in  the  middle  of  October.  We, 
as  trades-union  men,  as  I  stated  the  other  night  in  a  meeting  of  the 
local  union  of  our  organization,  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  liberal 
to  all  men  of  all  countries.  I  said  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
organized  labor  was  to  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man.  After  I  sat 
down  a  friend,  of  mine,  a  member  of  the  organization,  got  up  and  said: 
"Brother  Miller,  possibly  you  are  not  aware  that  on  this  Coast  we  are 
afflicted  with  a  condition  that  does  not  exist  among  you  people  back 
East.  We  have  here  a  community  of  Chinamen,  a  class  of  people  we 
cannot  stand  for."  In  reply  I  told  him  that  I  had  referred  to  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  not  to  the  brotherhood  of  Chinamen. 

I  say  that  we  draw  no  color  line,  nor  the  line  of  any  creed,  in  the 
labor  organizations  of  this  country;  but  we  do  stand  for  the  best  condi- 
tions for  all  people,  black  or  white,  in  this  country,  who  are  willing  to 
stand  for  themselves  as  against  the  powers  that  may  be  who  endeavor 
at  times  to  crush  out  that  sentiment  and  that  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  workingmon  to  get  for  their  fellow  men  what  they  believe  rightfully 
belongs  to  them,  people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  for  a  living 
such  as  this  country  guarantees  to  all,  but  unfortunately  we  all  do  not 
get.     (Applause.) 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer,  but  I  believe  when  I  say 
this  that  the  sentiment  of  organized  labor  over  this  country  will  be 
with  this  convention  to-day.  They  are  watching  it  in  the  East;  I  will 
assure  you  of  that,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  principles  for 
any  such  condition  as  you  have  here.  I  believe  that  the  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  with  you,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  ex- 
press themselves,  you  will  find  out  just  where  they  stand.     (Applause.) 

MR.  CHARLES  W.  REED.— There  is  in  San  Francisco  a  very  elo- 
quent and  very  efficient  friend  of  organized  labor.  His  voice  has  always 
been  raised  in  the  cause  of  the  opressed  and  in  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  questions  that  affect  the  wage-earners.  I  will  move,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  convention  invite  Rev.  Peter  C.  Yorke  to  address 
them.     (Applause  and  cheers.) 

I  assume  that  the  applause  that  greeted  my  remark  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  say  in  his  favor. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— Mr.  Reed  will  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  Father  Yorke  and  escort  him  to  the  stand. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— We  have  now  with  us  Dr.  J.  S.  Williamson,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  will  address  the  convention  on  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  upon  the  health  of  our  people.  I  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  J.  M.  Williamson  of  San  Francisco. 
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ADDRESS  OF  DR.  J.  M.  WILLIAMSON. 

In  presenting  his  views  upon  the  subject  assigned  by  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  the  writer  feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself,  as  a 
representative  of  the  municipal  government,  to  limit  his  remarks  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  influences  exerted  by  the  Chinese  upon  the 
general  health  of  this  community.  At  the  same  time,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  show  in  what  principal  respect  the  race  in  question  is  an 
undesirable  element,  especially  when  colonized  in  cities  and  towns. 
Industrial  or  social  conditions  will  not  be  considered,  as  these  features 
can  be  moi-p  thoroughly  dealt  with  by  those  whose  study  and  research 
of  the  problems  involved  have  qualified  them  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  intelligence  and  understanding. 

What  may  be  said  concerning  the  Chinese  of  San  Francisco  will 
apply  with  almost  an  equivalent  amount  of  force  to  any  community 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  in  which  people  of  the  Chinese  race  may  be 
found,  and  it  can  be  accepted  by  those  interested  as  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  many  reasons  which  justify  and  even  demand 
the  re-enactment  of  the  Exclusion  Act. 

Taking  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  of  San  Francisco  as 
typical  of  those  exhihited  by  them  when  grouped  in  any  American 
community,  it  can  be  alleged  without  danger  of  contradiction  that  the 
section  of  the  city  inhabited  by  them  has  given  more  concern  to  the 
authorities  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city  combined.  Violations  of  sani- 
tary laws  and  indecencies  of  many  descriptions  are  no  sooner  sup- 
pressed or  abated  than  they  are  almost  invariably  repeated.  The  Chi- 
nese, exclusive  of  the  official  and  mercantile  classes,  appear  to  revel  in 
dirt  and  wallow  in  filth  in  preference  to  becoming  and  remaining  clean, 
even  when  the  cleanliness  is  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  the 
city  or  the  State. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  holders  of  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
eisco"s  Chinatown  have  been  compelled  to  spend  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  sanitary  plumbing  to  replace  that  of  antique  and  inefficient 
character  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  health  officials.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  unless  a  strict  daily  watch  is  maintained,  some 
of  the  occupants  of  the  premises  where  improved  plumbing  has  been 
placed  will  exhibit  their  disapproval  of  such  innovation  by  wilfully 
breaking  and  damaging  the  same. 

Property  owners  in  Chinatown,  who  would  otherwise  be  perfectly 
willing  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health,  have  often 
complained  against  being  forced  to  put  forth  large  expenditures  for 
modern  plumbing,  claiming  that  as  soon  as  it  is  installed  it  will  be 
ruined  beyond  repair. 

In  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  open  sewers  have  been 
found  iunning  through  underground  living  apartments.  After  these 
have  been  closed  by  the  authorities,  they  have  been  repeatedly  reopened 
by  the  person?  living  in  the  premises,  who  seem  to  regard  an  open 
sewer  as  a  convenience  instead  of  a  nuisance.  In  the  subterranean 
strata  there  are  places  where  tunnels  have  been  dug  leading  from  in- 
habited basements  beneath  the  street  as  far  as  the  main  sewer,  which 
has  been  opened  in  order  to  afford  ready  access,  for  what  particular 
purpose  the  Chinese  alone  can  say.  On  one  tour  of  inspection  tiers  of 
bunks  occupied  by  sleeping  Chinese  were  found  in  a  tunnel  just  on  the 
verge  of  an  open  sewer. 
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The  utter  contempt  for  the  simplest  principles  of  sanitation  has 
resulted  in  the  deliberate  breaking  or  obstructing  of  drain  pipes,  which, 
unless  discovered  by  inspectors,  have  been  permitted  to  discharge  their 
output  into  cellars  and  other  excavations,  where  it  saturates  the  soil 
and  continually  gives  forth  offensive  exhalations. 

The  Chinese  are  gregarious.  If  by  any  means  ten  can  occupy  a 
space  barely  sufficient  for  one,  ten  will  occupy  it.  Many  of  the  lower 
orders  abhor  a  chimney  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  they  prefer  to  cook 
their  food  in  open  fire-places  without  vents.  As  a  consequence,  the 
atmosphere  of  their  living  rooms,  already  surcharged  with  organic  mat- 
ter exuded  by  the  inmates,  reeks  with  smoke  which  cannot  find  an  out- 
let. To  a  Chinaman  about  to  retire  for  a  rest  or  indulgence  in  opium, 
fresh  air  is  an  abomination.  He  not  only  closes  windows  and  doors, 
but  pastes  paper  over  cracks  and  keyholes  in  order  that  the  noxious 
vapors  he  breathes  may  not  be  contaminated  by  the  outer  air.  These 
violations  of  ordinary  hygiene  react  forcibly  upon  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  pulmonary  diseases  are  prevalent  among  them.  It  may  be 
argued  by  those  not  vitally  interested  that  they  (the  Chinese)  are  the 
direct  sufferers;  others  need  not  disturb  themselves  as  to  this  par- 
ticular manner  of  life.  In  reply  to  this  contention,  it  can  be  said  that 
any  condition  contributing  to  the  impairment  of  health  of  any  part  of  a 
community  is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  the  community  itself.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Opium  smoking,  once  a  purely  Oriental  vice,  has  received  so  much 
•attention  in  the  past  that  little  reference  is  necessary,  except  it  be  to 
point  with,  disgust  and  chagrin  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  habit 
has  been  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  whites  who,  after  reach- 
ing their  appropriate  level  of  degradation  find  in  the  crowded  and  un- 
healthy purlieus  of  Chinatown  a  heaven  of  uncleanliness  admirably 
adapted  to  their  debased  instincts. 

Police  vigilance  has  minimized,  to  a  great  extent,  the  prostitution 
in  the  quarter  which  served  as  a  notorious  distributing  center  for 
venereal  diseases,  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  district  was  cleared  of 
many  white  girls  who  plied  this  calling  among  the  Chinese  exclusively. 

As  a  result  of  poorly  ventilated  and  overcrowded  apartments,  the 
utter  disregard  of  ordinary  principles  of  cleanliness  and  the  universal 
infatuation  for  dirt,  disease  is  active. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1899,  548  deaths  occurred  among 
the  Chinese.  Estimating  the  population  at  18,000,  this  number  gives 
a  death  rate  of  30.44  per  thousand;  the  city's  death  rate  was  19.72  per 
thousand.  In  the  following  year,  562  deaths  were  credited  to  the  Chi- 
nese, or  31.22  per  thousand;  the  city's  death  rate  was  18.81  per  thousand. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  118  deaths  were  reported,  or  23.22  per  thou- 
sand, while  the  city's  rate  was  19.46  per  thousand.  These  figures  show 
the  death  rate  among  these  people  to  be  vastly  in  excess  of  the  general 
death  rate  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  The  diminution  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  is  due.  without  question,  to  the  fact  that  many  sick 
Chinese  left  the  city  during  the  quarantine  excitement  and  their  deaths 
took  place  at  different  points  of  the  interior. 

Persons  who  are  inimical  to  the  Chinese  and  possibly  lacking  in  the 
high  principles  of  philanthropy,  may  look  with  satisfaction  on  figures 
showing  an  excessive  death  rate,  but  they  would  do  well  to  consider  if 
the  causes  which  are  productive  thereof  are  not  exercising  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  white  population.    Out  of  the  548  deaths  in  the  fiscal 
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year  1SSS-99,  179  were  due  to  tuberculosis,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  the  entire  city  the  percentage  to  the  total  morality  from  this  disease 
was  15.93. 

In  1899-1900,  211  deaths  resulted  from  tuberculosis,  a  percentage  of 
37.50,  and  the  percentage  to  the  city's  mortality  being  17.89.  Last  year 
33  per  cent,  of  Chinese  deaths  was  charged  to  the  same  disease,  while 
the  city  mortality  from  this  cause  was  15.80. 

These  figures,  to  a  sanitarian  are  significant,  and  they  cannot  but 
appeal  most  strongly  to  every  citizen;  they  show  that  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  tuberculosis  in  San  Francisco  take 
place  among  the  Chinese.  Many  of  those  who  die  are  domestics  and 
laundrymen  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  A  number  of  them 
have  spent  their  period  of  illness  in  towns  of  the  interior,  and  following 
their  custom,  have  traveled  here  to  die.  No  one  can  tell  to  what  extent 
they  may  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  communicat- 
ing infection  not  only  to  their  own  people,  but  to  the  whites  among 
whom  they  may  have  lived. 

These  statements  could  be  further  elaborated,  but,  as  this  is  not  a 
time  for  the  study  of  statistics,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  State 
is  harboring  a  class  of  people  who  are  contributing  not  only  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  death  rate,  but  also  to  the  propagation  of  a  disease  which 
is  indisputably  known  as  infectious. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  the  only  menace  to  the  health  of  the  State. 
Another  disease  has  obtained  a  foothold  among  the  Chinese.  In  men- 
tioning it  the  writer  is  fully  aware  that  his  opinion  may  be  received 
with  disapproval  by  some  who  are  present  in  this  convention.  He  may 
invite  again  the  attacks  of  the  local  press,  and  may  incur  the  wrath  of 
certain  persons  high  in  official  station;  but  if  he  avoided  the  issue  at 
this  time  he  would  be  false  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
false  to  the  oath  he  has  taken  as  a  public  officer,  and  false  to  the  citizen- 
ship represented  in  this  convention.  The  fact  cannot  be  passed  without 
notice  that  for  nearly  two  years  an  Oriental  disease  of  deadly  nature 
has  existed  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  selpcting  its  victims,  until  at  the  present  time  over 
fifty  deaths  from  this  disease  are  known  to  have  occurred  since  March 
6th,  1900.     (Applause.) 

There  is  no  intention  of  reopening  the  acrimonious  discussion  which 
has  raged  at  intervals  since  the  disease  was  first  reported,  but  the  as- 
sertion of  certain  facts  connected  with  the  subject  may  possibly  be 
accepted  in  the  spirit  of  belief,  as  they  are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  sincerity. 

The  records  of  the  Health  Office  of  San  Francisco  and  correspond- 
ing data  in  possession  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Wash- 
ington show  the  cas^s  of  plague  which  have  been  discovered  between 
March  6th,  1900,  and  November  4th,  1901,  to  be  grouped  as  follows: 
Chinese.  42  cases  and  40  deaths;  Japanese,  4  cases,  with  S  deaths;  and 
white,  6  cases,  with  5  deaths. 

So  bitter  a  contest  has  been  waged  in  the  matter  of  plague  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Treasury  Department.,  early  in  the 
present  year,  sent  a  commission  to  this  Coast,  consisting  of  three  of  the 
leading  bacteriologists  of  the  country,  men  who  possessed  not  only 
laboratory  knowledge,  but  who  had  studied  the  disease  from  persona! 
observation  in  China  and  India.  They  spent  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco,  and  found  seven  cases  of  pest.     Their  report  was  accepted  as 
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conclusive  by  the  Government,  and  their  findings  were  issued  by  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  as  an  official  bulletin.  Incidentally,  it  can  be 
mentioned  that  all  cases  recorded  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city 
have  been  verified  by  Federal  officers  especially  trained  for  the  work, 
and  many  of  the  cases  have  been  further  investigated  with  corrobora- 
tive reports  by  leading  medical  authorities  having  none  but  a  purely 
scientific  interest. 

There  has  been  a  combined  and  partly  successful  effort  on  the  part 
of  certain  State  officials  and  metropolitan  journalists  to  smother  the 
truth  in  this  matter  by  loudly  and  repeatedly  denying  the  existence  of 
the  disease  and  vilifying  those  who  have  admitted  its  presence.  Not- 
withstanding these  attempts  at  deception,  the  facts  remain  unaltered. 

The  failure  of  the  Stat,e  in  the  early  stages  of  the  controversy,  to 
accept  the  situation  and  deal  with  it  promptly  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  harm,  and  has  caused  its  attitude  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  other  States  and  by  foreign  countries.  Why  did  Mexico  quarantine 
against  California?  Why  did  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Colorado  persist  in 
quarantining  against  California  passengers  and  freight,  even  after  high 
State  authorities  had  officially  stated  that  pest  was  not  present  within 
the  borders  of  the  State?  They  did  it  for  the  reason  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  its  anxiety  to  placate  a  political  power,  had  over- 
reached itself  and  had  thereby  become  discredited. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  State  has  since  atoned  for  its  error.  At  a 
time  when  th^  commercial  fate  of  San  Francisco  and  of  California  as 
well  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  partly  by  reason  of  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Commission  but  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  obstinate  attitude  dis- 
played by  prominent  State  officials  and  the  hostility  by  the  press  mani- 
fested towards  investigation,  the  very  men  who  by  their  pens  had  done 
the  most  to  besmirch  the  reputation  and  impugn  the  varacity  of  any 
and  all  opposed  to  them  traveled  to  the  National  Capital  with  con- 
trition in  their  hearts  and  promises  to  do  better  in  their  pockets.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

On  the  return  of  this  delegation,  which  has  since  been  termed  The 
Special  Health  Commission,  it  was  announced  that  California  would  not 
be  quarantined  and  that  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  would  be  cleaned 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  record  that  more 
than  $37,000  have  been  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  for  this  purpose, 
and  oyer  150  men  employed  in  scrubbing  and  disinfecting  the  Chinese 
quarter.  Has  not  a  cunningly  worded  report  abounding  in  self-adula- 
tion been  issued  telling  all  that  was  done  and  furnished  the  information 
that  not  a  single  case  of  pest  had  been  found  during  the  three  months 
of  the  process  of  purification,  wherefore  this  is  considered  by  the  sign- 
ers of  the  document  as  conclusive  proof  that  pest  had  never  existed. 
(Applause.)  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentlmen  composing  The  Special 
Health  Commission,  and  with  the  fullest  compassion  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  cannot  concur 
with  them  in  their  rosy  decision,  but  regrets  to  mention  that  since  the 
close  of  the  State  inspection  fifteen  cases  of  the  disease  which  never 
existed  have  been  found  in  the  infected  district. 

California  cannot  continue  to  pursue  the  ostrich  policy,  and  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  presence  of  a  disease  by  intentionally  failing  to 
find  it. 

The  tenacity  with  which  infectious  diseases  cling  to  the  Chinese 
quarter  is  not  the  least  reason  why  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  that 
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quarter  should  be  restricted  in  their  immigration  to  this  country.  San 
Francisco  has  no  desire  to  undergo  the  experience  of  Sydney,  Oporto, 
Hongkong  or  Bombay.  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles  and  other 
interior  cities  are  equally  interested.  They  may  have  the  same  un- 
pleasant difficulties  as  San  Francisco,  and  their  health  officers  also  may 
be  called  liars  because  they  have  told  the  truth.    Applause.) 

Is  it  in  accord  with  reason  or  common  sense  for  the  people  of  the 
State  to  believe  that  a  disease  which  has  obtained  an  entry  and  may 
become  epidemic  can  be  eradicated  by  official  proclamation  or  the  pas- 
sage of  condemnatory  resolutions?  Can  it  be  relegated  to  the  Orient, 
whence  it  came,  by  the  writing  of  skillfully  worded  editorials,  ostensi- 
bly based  on  the  reports  of  medical  men.  whose  opinions,  on  this  mat- 
ter at  least,  are  practically  a  mercantile  commodity?  Can  it  be  dis- 
posed of  by  political  hirelings  who  are  paid  to  frequent  lobbies  of  hotels 
and  declaim  against  its  existence?  Can  it  be  concealed  by  the  tardy 
insertion  of  planks  in  municipal  party  platforms?  Can  it  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  pro-Chinese  attorneys  pleading  in 
Federal  Courts  or  hurling  epithets  from  local  rostrums?  (Applause.) 
It  is  poor  surgery  to  apply  a  poultice  where  the  knife  is  needed. 
As  aliens,  the  Chinese  claim  and  receive  all  the  consideration  and 
privilege  due  them  as  such,  or  that  the  brilliant  achievements  of  their 
legal  advisers  may  secure  them.  They  usurp  many  prerogatives  and 
resort  to  expedients  that  American  citizens  dare  to  aspire  to.  If  their 
district  is  under  inspection,  they  elude  the  watchfulness  of  the  officers 
by  concealing  their  sick  or  carrying  them  over  roof  tops  from  house  to 
house,  or  through  tunnels  from  one  block  to  another.  If  they  are  or- 
dered to  vacate  the  cellars  in  which  they  live,  they  secure  an  injunction 
and  remain,  while  an  American  citizen  would  pack  his  grip  and  move. 
If  they  are  quarantined  on  account  of  contagious  disease,  they  seek  re- 
lease by  habeas  corpus,  but  the  American  citizen  stays  in  quarantine. 
If  their  Consul  and  intelligent  merchants  express  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  measures  intended  to  improve  their  sanitary  condition,  they 
stone  the  Consulate  and  storm  the  headquarters  of  the  Six  Companies. 
In  conclusion,  can  it  be  said  that  the  presence  of  a  large  Chinese 
community,  consisting  of  elements  foreign  in  speech,  habits,  morals  and 
all  else  to  those  among  whom  they  are  situated — a  community  composed 
of  individuals  who  cannot  be  amalgamated  or  assimilated  with  Caucas- 
ians, and  who  are.  furthermore,  dwelling  in  a  squalor,  the  hereditary 
outcome  of  centuries  of  dirt  and  degradation — is  other  than  a  con- 
tamination? 

The  municipality  can  ill-afford  to  expend  money  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  nuisance  that  should  be  suppressed.  The  State  has  already 
paid  dearly  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  its  mistake.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  Tf  you  want  relief,  let  us  have  a  continuance  of  the 
Exclusion  Act.  If  you  want  the  repetition  of  the  labor  troubles  of 
twenty  years  ago:  if  you  want  more  opium  dens;  if  you  want  more 
prostitution:  if  you  want  more  dirt:  if  you  want  more  leprosy;  if  you 
want  more  tuberculosis;  if  you  want  more  bubonic  plague — then  let  us 
have  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  all  the  fullness  thereof.  Let  us  have 
the  open  door  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  and  let  the  hungry  hordes  come 
in.  On  the  other  band,  if  you  want  none  of  these  things;  if  you  want 
clean  cities,  undefiled  by  the  cotagion  and  unsullied  by  the  vices  of  the 
far  East,  then  let  us  have  the  re-enactment  of  the  Exclusion  Act. 
(Great  applause.) 
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THE  CHAIRMAN. — I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  conven- 
tion Mr.  G.  B.  Eenham,  of  the  Printing  Pressmen's  Union. 

ADDRESS   OF    G.    B.    BENHAM. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  not  a 
native  of  the  State  of  California.  I  class  it  among  my  misfortunes.  It 
certainly  was  not  my  fault,  but  if  I  desired  to  know  the  sentiments 
upon  this  question  of  the  people  of  this  State  I  would  not  go  any  further 
than  to  this  convention  to-day.  Every  class  in  society  is  known  to  be 
affected  by  every  element  of  society  which  lowers  the  standard  of  living. 
We  are  here  to-day  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of 
living.  It  would  be  generally  supposed  that  some  trade  or  occupation, 
on  account  of  its  skillfulness,  would  escape  from  the  effects  of  Chinese 
labor,  but  it  is  not  so;  for  where  one  trade  is  affected,  every  other  trade 
is  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  (Applause.)  It  would  be  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  trade  which  I  represent  here  would  not  be 
affected  by  Chinese  labor;  but  I  assure  you  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
will  not  warrant  any  such  assumption. 

I  think  I  can  do  no  belter  than  to  bring  before  you  a  short  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  24,  which  may  give 
you  some  light  upon  this  subject.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  21,  1901. 
"To  the  Anti-Chinese  Convention— 

"Gentlemen: 

"Whereas,  the  constant  and  menacing  influx  of  Chinese  into  the 
United  States  is  essentially  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  entire 
working  classes,  and  especially  to  the  organized  workers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Every  trade  and  occupation  is  indirectly  interfered  with  by  the 
Chinese,  and  many  trades  (notably  the  shoeworkers  and  cigarmakers) 
have  been  irretrievably  injured  by  Chinese  competition.     And 

"Whereas,  After  investigation  by  the  committee  from  the  Printing 
Pressmen's  Union  No.  24  of  San  Francisco,  seven  Chinese  printing 
offices  are  found  in  San  Francisco,  and  others  are  known  to  exist  in 
other  Coast  cities.  These  offices  are  all  doing  English  printing;  are 
executing  all  label  printing  and  cigar  box  printing  for  the  Chinese 
cigar  trade  and  for  some  white  manufacturers,  and  are  also  doing 
lithographing,  lowering  the  price  of  all,  and  are  rapidly  making  inroads 
in  other  specialties  in  the  printing  trade,  thus  directly  endangering  our 
means  of  livelihood  and  (as  in  every  other  occupation  entered  by  the 
Chinese)  assisting  in  the  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  workers.  The  committee  finds  these  conditions  largely 
due  to  the  instruction  in  the  printing  trade  given  by  the  Christian 
missionaries  to  their  Chinese  converts  and  the  apparent  laxness  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  now  existing  laws  against  Chinese  immigration. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  deplorable  moral  and  material  re- 
sults to  be  seen  from  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  our  midst,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  24  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  a  measure  of  protection  for  its  members  in  their  occupation, 
and  in  the  interest  of  all  organized  workers,  that  we  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  positive  in  its  restrictions  against  Chinese  and  all 
Asiatics,  and  that  the  exclusion  law  known  as  the  Geary  Act  be  rigidly 
enforced  until  its  expiration.     That  in  furtherance  of  our  desires  we 
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pledge  our  moral,  financial  and  political  support  to  such  candidates  and 
political  parties  as  signify  their  desire  to  stop  the  further  inroads  of  the 
Chinese  upon  American  soil,  and  that  in  this  we  ask  the  support  of  all 
•who  wish  to  defend  the  interests  of  American  producers;  that  we  will 
oppose  by  every  means  at  our  command  any  candidate  for  public  office 
and  political  party,  and  all  legislative  or  executive  action  favorable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Chinese  invasion,  and  immigration  ruinous  to 
the  morals  of  the  people,  detrimental  to  American  producers  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the  American  workers. 

"G.  B.  BENHAM, 
"GEO.    MULLONEY, 
"JOSEPH    ROWAN, 
"Delegates  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  24,  San  Francisco,  Calif." 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  will  be  able  to  add  anything  to  that,  or  to  what 
has  gone  before,  in  the  way  of  oratorical  effort,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  one 
or  two  things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  well  for  us,  knowing  our  power  in  the 
political  field,  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  the  evils  that  can  be  charged  to 
the  Chinese  in  our  midst  upon  the  Chinese  themselves.  I  maintain  that 
the  Chinese  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  to-day  are  an  aggregation  of 
privileged  characters.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  audience  that  dares  to  tell 
me  that  any  congregation  or  aggregation  of  white  men  occupying  a 
number  of  blocks  such  as  is  occupied  by  the  Chinese  in  this  city  would 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  houses  of  prostitution,  the  dens  of  gambling 
and  the  scenes  of  vice  that  are  seen  there  every  day?  (Applause,  and 
cries  of  "No!")  Then  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  convention  that  we  can 
charge  to  the  laxness  of  our  officials  here  a  large  part  of  the  vice  and 
crime  which  exists  in  Chinatown  to-day.     (Applause.) 

One  gentleman  yesterday  suggested  that  a  good  place  for  Chinatown 
would  be  over  in  South  San  Francisco.  I  have  got  a  better  suggestion, 
I  think.  I  would  rather  have  it  transported  about  137  miles  west  of  the 
Farallones.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

A  gentleman  this  morning  gave  the  approximate  number  of  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco  as  18,000.  Yesterday  the  fact  was  brought  before  you 
that  our  Canadian  cousins  are  willing  to  have  Chinamen  come  in  at 
S100  a  head.  We  cannot  make  a  better  investment  than  to  put  $1,800,- 
000  into  these  Chinamen,  and  send  them  over  to  Canada,  if  they  like 
them  at  that  price.  Ts  there  a  man  in  the  audience  who  dares  to  tell 
me  that  amount  could  be  better  invested  to  the  advantage  of  the  City 
of  San  Francisco?  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
100,000  of  them  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Tell  me  how  $100,000,- 
000  dollars  could  be  better  invested  than  to  send  them  over  to  the 
country  where  they  like  them  at  $100  apiece?  I  think  they  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price,  or  at  no  price,  before  they  had 
them  long,  under  the  conditions  existing  now  in  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  addition  to  the  good  advice  given  you  from  this  platform,  there 
is  a  little  more  good  advice  I  wish  to  give.  I  want  those  men  in- 
terested in  the  religious  organizations  of  this  city  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  throush  the  religioup  orders  to  a  large  extent  that  the  Chinese 
organizations  in  this  city  are  supported  and  encouraged.  I  think  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  missionary  work  in  the  religious  organizations 
of  this  city,  and  throughout  the  State  of  California,  and  throughout  the 
United   States.     (Applause.) 
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In  addition  to  that  I  want  to  say  to  every  delegate,  no  matter  from 
■what  form  of  organization  he  comes,  whether  labor,  fraternal,  or  what 
it  may  be,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  immediately  correspond  with  the  officers 
of  his  national  organization,  and  see  that  they  are  interested  in  this 
question  so  vital  to  us  on  this  Coast.  11  is  the  duty  of  every  delegate 
to  do  not  only  that,  but  to  use  the  journals  of  his  organization  in  for- 
warding the  ideas  put  before  you  here.  Our  duty  is  plain.  Let  us  not 
blame  the  Chinese  for  everything,  recollecting  that  there  are  only 
J 00,000  Chinamen  here,  while  there  are  76,000,000  American  citizens. 
In  the  competitive  struggles  in  the  industrial  field  among  the  white 
races,  there  is  always  a  reciprocal  relation  between  the  men  interested 
in  the  struggle,  but  in  the  competitive  struggle  between  the  whites 
and  this  alien  race  there  is  no  reciprocity,  as  it  has  been  said  that  they 
will  not  even  leave  their  bones  here;  not  that  we  particularly  need 
them;  but  we  do  need  to  have  men  and  women  here  who  are  interested 
in  our  institutions,  and  interested  enough  to  stay  here  and  live  with 
us,  and  not  those  who  simply  come  here  and  live  off  of  us. 

It  is  not  my  pleasure,  nor  will  it  be  yours,  that  I  shall  take  up 
a  very  large  part  of  your  time.  Speaking  now,  I  believe,  for  every 
organized  worker  in  this  city  and  in  this  State,  and  I  think  for  the  large 
mass  of  them  in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  consider  it 
an  urgent  necessity  and  an  immediate  expediency  that  some  law  re- 
strictive upon  these  people  be  passed  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
Geary  Act  at  its  expiration.  We  know  that  when  the  forefathers  of 
this  nation  made  the  laws  securing  to  the  people  the  grand  principle 
we  love  so  well,  that  they  took  the  place  of  no  people  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  When  we  are  children  we  are  not  so  discriminating  in  our 
associates  as  we  are  when  we  grow  to  older  years;  and  it  becomes  us 
in  the  progress  of  our  intelligence  in  this  country  to  add  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers,  and  see  that  these  alien  races  are  kept  out,  and 
that  not  everybody  in  the  world  shall  be  eligible  to  the  benefits  of 
civilization  without  adding  to  it  at  all.  (Applause.)  We  are  now  a  grown 
up  nation.  It  becomes  us  tc  select  our  associates.  It  becomes  us  to 
select  the  people  that  are  to  furnish  the  material  wealth  and  the  social 
welfare  of  this  country;  and  I  take  it  that  the  American  people  to-day 
are  a  little  bit  too  wise  to  seel:  for  that  class  of  people  among  the 
Tartars  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  particularly  of  China. 
The  corner  stone  of  all  the  support  that  has  been  given  to  the  Chinese 
invasion  in  this  country  was  kicked  out  from  under  the  building  by 
our  chairman  here  yesterday,  when  he  told  us  that  when  they  were 
talking  about  the  extension  of  trade  into  China  that  we  were  simply 
going  there  to  trade  with  a  people  who  have  no  purchasing  power. 
They  have  nothing  to  exchange  for  the  products  of  labor,  but  their 
own  debased  cheap  labor,  and  lhat  is  not  what  we  want.  We  want 
the  best  of  labor,  and  the  best  fed  people,  and  the  most  intelligent  in 
the  world.     (Applause.) 

China  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  commercial  agents  as  a  wonder- 
fully great  productive  country  of  great  resources,  which  we  are,  in  our 
greatness,  to  assist  in  exploiting.  I  tell  you  my  friends  that  the  better 
thing  for  America  to  do  is  to  let  China  work  out  her  moral  and  material 
welfare  for  herself  (applause),  eliminating  those  vicious  factors  in  so- 
ciety which  we  now  are  trying  to  do  in  America.  Let  the  social  life  of 
China  be  built  up  upon  lines  which  will  make  China  good  and  great. 
Let  China  profit  by  the  example  of  America,  looking  to  the  light  of 
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this  country,  a  light  which  has  ever  been  benefiicial  to  everv  country 
in  the  world.     (Applause,  i 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— I  will  not  present  to  you  Mr.  J.  C.  Millan,  who 
represents  the  Cigarmakers  Union. 

ADDRESS  OF  J.   C.   MILLAN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  There  are  five  local  unions,  with 
the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union,  located  in  various  portions  of 
this  State,  who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in  this  burning  question 
to  send  delegations  here  respectively,  and  they  are  among  you  to-day. 
They  came  together  and  jointly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
like  to  have  a  voic1  in  this  convention:  that  they  would  like  to  file  or 
place  on  record  a  protest  against  the  further  inroads  of  that  class  of 
yellow  people  that  has  caused  more  suffering,  more  hardship,  and  more 
actual  despair  amongst  their  ranks  than  probably  has  been  caused 
amongst  any  other  class  of  workingmen  or  laborers.  They  stand  here 
on  the  western  frontier  of  the  continent,  not  probably  feeling  that 
they  can  suffer  more  than  they  have  in  the  past,  but  they  desire  to 
raise  their  voices  in  protest  in  order  to  prevent  the  sufferings  which 
will  be  entailed  by  further  immigration  of  this  yellow  people  upon 
100,000  of  their  Eastern  brothers  who  are  to-day  struggling  for  their 
bare  existence.  That  being  their  desire,  they  delegated  me  to  read 
you  a  statement  which  they  have  jointly  adopted,  and  which  they  ask 
you  to  place  in  the  records  of  this  convention.     It  is  as  follows: 

THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  WHITE  CIGAR  MAKERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  CHINESE  AND 
OTHER   ASIATIC    LABOR. 

The  question  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  moral,  social,  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  vastly  far-reaching  and  important.  But  to  no  single 
class  of  our  mechanics — proportionately  speaking— will  it  work  greater 
industrial  harm  and  injury  than  to  the  cigar  makers  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  immediately  to  the  cigar  makers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  industrial  history  of  cigar  making  upon  the  Coast  may  be  fairly 
well  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  in  the  past 
have  attended  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  San  Francisco,  which  has 
been  the  centre  of  the  said  industry  ever  since  industrial  activity  first 
manifested  itself  on  the  Coast. 

In  the  decade  from  1S50  to  1860,  the  cigars  consumed  on  the  Coast 
were  imported  from  Cuba  and  from  the  Eastern  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  the  said  States  making  a  specialty  of  the  California  trade, 
as  it  was  then  termed;  but  as  San  Francisco  grew  older  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  her  citizens — which  has  developed  this  splendid  city — 
awoke,  and  as  a  consequence  numerous  industries  were  inaugurated, 
and  among  them  that  of  cigar  manufacturing.  This  infant  industry, 
through  the  encouragement  of  the  citizens,  soon  assumed  large  propor- 
tions, and  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  very  high  grade  of  goods, 
which  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  the  imported  cigars,  both  foreign  and 
domestic. 
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As  the  Chinese  knew  nothing  of  cigar  making  at  that  time,  the 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  an  industry  that  afterwards  assumed 
immense  proportions  must  be  accorded  to  the  white  cigar  makers  of 
San  Francisco,  but  the  benefits  accruing  through  their  enterprise  and 
industry  were  short-lived,  for  between  the  years  1870  and  1880,  through 
the  unrestricted  and  enormous  immigration  of  the  Chinese,  the  cheap 
Chinese  labor  thus  afforded  was  extensively  utilized  in  a  great  many  of 
our  industries,  and  notably  in  that  of  cigar  making.  The  Chinese — 
quick  to  acquire  this  trade— in  a  very  few  years  supplanted  the  white 
cigar  makers,  and  in  or  about  the  year  1880  there  were  fully  7,000  Chi- 
nese employed  in  the  production  of  cigars  in  San  Francisco,  almost 
totally  excluding  the  white  workman  from  an  occupation  which  he  had 
created  and  established.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  white  cigar  makers 
and  the  varying  conditions  of  the  industry  continued,  for  in  1878  arose 
the  great  anti-Chinese  agitation,  which  aroused  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens to  the  gravity  of  the  common  peril,  and  through  the  general  an- 
tagonism to  the  Chinese,  caused  by  the  public  alarm  at  the  inroads 
which  they  had  made  in  all  of  our  local  industries,  the  labor  of  the 
white  cigar  maker  again  came  into  demand,  and  many  white  cigar 
makers  were  induced  between  the  years  1880  and  1890  to  come  from  the 
Eastern  States  with  the  object  of  wresting  the  trade  from  the  possession 
of  the  Chinese  and  of  making  a  home  for  themselves  and  families  in  our 
midst.  As  a  result  of  the  sympathy  then  existing  and  the  demand  for 
white  labor  products,  San  Francisco  in  a  short  period  of  time  had  added 
to  her  population  over  1,000  white  workmen,  who  were  busily  employed, 
prosperous  themselves  and  materially  benefiting  the  community.  But 
this  encouraging  condition  did  not  last;  public  sympathy  waned,  and 
the  partial  victory  of  the  white  over  the  Chinese  was  soon  lost.  The 
struggle  to  compete  against  the  yellow  man  was  hopeless.  The  Chinese, 
with  no  families  to  support  and  an  Asiatic  standard  of  living,  requiring 
some  rice,  a  little  salt  fish,  and  a  pot  of  tea,  for  sustenance,  a  misera- 
ble bunk  in  a  squalid  room  occupied  in  conjunction  with  a  dozen  or  more 
of  his  wretched  countrymen,  and  laboring  with  machine-like  endurance 
all  day  and  a  portion  of  the  night  for  a  mere  pittance,  soon  proved  the 
victor  in  the  unequal  contest,  regaining  what  he  had  lost  of  the  trade, 
gradually  drove  the  white  cigar  maker  out  of  the  industry  and  forced 
him  back  East  in  order  to  find  occupation. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  climate,  is 
the  best  adapted  locality  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 
Tbe  climate,  divested  of  the  heat  and  cold  of  other  locations,  develops 
tbe  best  qualities  of  the  tobaccco  leaf,  enables  it  to  be  worked  to  the 
best  advantage,  prevents  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  and  flavor  of 
the  tobacco,  and  the  substance  and  aroma  of  the  cigar  when  made, 
incident  to  the  evaporation  or  drying  out  which  frequently  occurs 
through  the  intense  heat  of  other  climates.  Our  even  temperature  also 
permits  the  cigar  to  acquire  a  perfect  "order"  or  condition,  which  when 
once  obtained,  it  retains  indefinitely.  The  natural  conditions  for  mak- 
ing San  Francisco  a  great  cigar  manufacturing  and  exporting  center  are 
ideal.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  200  white  cigar  makers  em- 
ployed in  this  great  city,  which  possesses  a  home  market  and  a  contigu- 
ous trade  in  this  particular  industry,  sufficient  to  support  comfortably 
(white  cigar  makers  with  their  families)  aggregating  15,000  people, 
who,  measurably  pro?porous,  would  be  an  important  factor  in  con- 
tributing to  the  population,  growth  and  general  prosperity  of  our  city. 
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This  desirable  element  of  population,  when  contrasted  with  the  Chi- 
nese, objectionable  in  morals  and  manners,  who  socially  and  industri- 
ally retard  our  growth  by  withdrawing  their  earnings  from  the  aggre- 
gate store  of  wealth,  circulating  among  themselves  even  the  small  por- 
tion of  their  accumulations  devoted  to  living;  importing  their  clothing 
and  most  of  their  food  from  China  through  the  agency  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants and  distributors;  and  by  their  exporting  whatever  surplus  money 
they  may  acquire,  back  to  China,  there  to  await  the  time  when  it  is  suf- 
ficient in  amount  to  enable  them  to  go  to  the  one  place  they  call  home, 
and  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort  on  the  substance  which  they  have  with- 
drawn from  this  community,  and  deprived  the  American  workman  from 
earning  and  using  for  hi?  and  the  community  benefit.  This  question 
has  a  national  bearing  on  the  welfare,  present  and  future,  of  the  Amer- 
ican workman  in  all  vocations  or  classifications  of  labor.  The  exclu- 
sion of  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  Asiatics  is  vital  to  the  future 
interests  of  the  white  cigar  makers  all  over  the  United  States;  as  a  sad 
experience  on  this  Coast  has  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  a  white 
workman  cannot  make  an  endurable  living  in  competition  with  the 
Asiatic,  and  with  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, coming  in  greater  numbers  as  the  years  go  by,  seeking  employ- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  100,000  white  cigar  makers 
of  the  East  will  be  in  the  near  future  as  readily  supplanted  by  the  yel- 
low man  as  the  white  workman  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  in  the  past 

The  duty  of  the  Government  is  so  palpable  and  urgent,  that  none 
but  those  who  have  personally  selfish  interests  in  opposing  it  may  deny 
it,  and  they,  though  powerful,  are  few  in  numbers.  The  protection  to 
American  labor  is  the  sacred  duly  of  the  hour,  and  will  admit  of  no  de- 
lay or  evasion.  If  the  protection  of  American  products  through  the 
medium  of  tariff  laws  and  regulations  is  necessary,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  grand  industrial  development,  nationally,  as  is  constantly 
urged,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  principle  involved  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  labor  as  well  as  capital.  Its  application  for  the 
benefit  of  capital  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  protection  of  American  la- 
bor has  yet  to  be  proven,  and  if  the  benefits  of  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
tection policy  are  to  be  equitably  enjoyed  by  both  capital  and  labor,  the 
application  of  the  protective  policy  of  our  Government  must  be  extended 
considerably  in  labor's  interest,  in  order  to  strike  a  correct  balance. 

While  the  capital  invested  in  production  is  amply  protected  through 
import  taxes  on  all  foreign  products  seeking  admission  in  competition 
with  American  products,  labor  without  exclusion  immigration  laws  is 
left  totally  unprotected  and  helpless  against  the  competition  of  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  or  European  cheap  labor,  which  may  be  imported  at 
will  by  the  very  capital  whose  goods  or  products  are  protected  by  every 
conceivable  safeguard  that  high  import  duties  can  provide.  American 
capital  is  not  only  protected  from  foreign  competition,  but  under  ex- 
isting laws  has  the  opportunity— ^of  which  it  is  rapidly  availing  itself— 
of  protecting  itself  through  trust  and  syndicate  methods  of  organiza- 
tion from  every  domestic  competition. 

In  view  of  this  immense  measure  of  protection  which  is  afforded 
capital,  the  wisdom,  honesty,  and  justice  of  our  government  would  be 
very  questionable,  should  it,  by  refusing  strong  and  effective  exclusion 
immigration  laws,  open  wide  our  ports  to  the  coolie  labor  of  China, 
Japan,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  or  the  cheap  labor  of  Southern 
Europe,  with  an  implied  invitation  to  such  labor  to  pass  through  those 
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gates  to  the  degradation  of  free  American  labor  and  the  greater  aggran- 
dizement of  an  over-protected  capital.  The  logic  and  equity  of  the 
situation  is  apparent.  If  we  must  not  have  cheap  foreign  goods,  we 
should  not  have  cheap  foreign  labor.  If  we  must  have  unlimited  pro- 
tection for  the  capital  of  our  country,  we  should  not  have  unlimited 
competition  for  its  labor.  The  same  protection  that  is  granted  to  the 
capital  of  our  country  should  be  measured  out  by  our  Government  to 
the  labor  whose  skill  and  industry  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  in- 
dustrial greatness,  and  which  has  builded  the  grandest  nation  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.     (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.— A  number  of  other  memorials  have  been  re- 
ceived from  different  organizations.  They  will  be  published  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Reso- 
lutions is  ready  to  report.  Centlemen  of  the  convention:  Senator  Davis 
of  Amador,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolu- 
tions. 

(Senator  Davis  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial 
and  Resolutions,  as  follows:) 

REPORT     OF     COMMITTEE     ON     MEMORIAL     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS. 

To  the  California  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention. 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolutions  begs 
leave  unanimously  to  report  the  following  Memorial: 

To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

Pursuant  to  a  call  officially  issued  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
there  assembled  in  that  city  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1901,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
re-enactment  of  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  a  convention  composed  of 
State  officers,  representatives  of  County  Supervisors,  City  Councils, 
trade,  labor,  commercial  and  civic  organizations,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand,  and  without  dissent  it  was  resolved  to  memorialize  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

Soon  after  the  negotiation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  in  1868,  large 
numbers  of  Chines?  coolies  were  brought  to  this  country  under  con- 
tract. Their  numbers  so  increased  that  in  1878  the  people  of  the  State 
made  a  practically  unanimous  demand  for  the  restriction  of  the  immi- 
gration. Our  white  population  suffered  in  every  department  of  labor 
and  trade,  having  in  numerous  instances  been  driven  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  competition  of  the  Chinese.  The  progress  of  the  State 
was  arrested  because  so  long  as  the  field  was  occupied  by  Chinese  a 
new  and  desirable  immigration  was  impossible.  After  a  bitter  strug- 
gle remedial  legislation  was  passed  in  1882,  and  was  renewed  in  1892, 
and  by  treaty  with  China,  in  1894,  exclusion  became  a  matter  of  inter- 
national agreement,  to  run  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Your  memorial- 
ists, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  so-called  Geary  law  expires 
by  limitation  on  May  5th  next,  and  learning  that  you  have  been  peti- 
tioned against  its  re-enactment,  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  repeat  and  to  re-affirm  the  reasons  which,  in  their  judgment,  require 
the  re-enactment  and  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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EFFECTS   OF   EXCLUSION. 

The  effects  of  Chinese  exclusion  have  been  most  advantageous  to 
the  State.  The  75,000  Chinese  residents  of  California,  in  1880,  have  been 
reduced,  according  to  the  last  census,  to  45,600;  and  whereas,  the  white 
settlement  of  California  by  Caucasians  had  been  arrested  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  these  laws,  a  healthy  growth  of  the  State  in  population  has 
marked  the  progress  of  recent  years.  Every  material  interest  of  the 
State  has  advanced,  and  prosperity  has  been  our  portion.  Were  the 
restriction  laws  relaxed  wo  are  convinced  that  our  working  population 
would  be  displaced,  and  the  noble  structure  of  our  State,  the  creation 
of  American  ideas  and  industry,  would  be  imperiled  if  not  destroyed. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  only  confirmed  your  memorialists  in  their  con- 
viction, from  their  knowledge  derived  from  actually  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Chinese,  that  they  are  a  non -assimilative  race,  and  by  every 
standard  of  American  thought  undesirable  as  citizens.  Although  they 
have  been  frequently  employed  and  treated  with  decent  consideration 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  exclusion  law  in  1882,  which  was  the 
culmination  and  satisfaction  of  California's  patriotic  purpose,  they  have 
not  in  any  sense  altered  their  racial  characteristics,  and  have  not,  so- 
cially or  otherwise,  assimilated  with  our  people.  To  quote  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Consul-General  in  San  Francisco:  "They  work  more  cheaply 
than  whites:  they  live  more  cheaply;  they  send  their  money  out  of  the 
country  to  China;  most  of  them  have  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  do  not  adopt  American  manners,  but  live  in 
colonies  and  not  after  the  American  fashion." 

THE    CHINESE    ARE    NON-ASSIMILATIVE. 

Until  this  year  no  statute  had  been  passed  by  the  State  forbidding 
their  intermarriage  with  the  whites,  and  yet  during  their  long  residence 
but  few  intermarriages  have  taken  place,  and  the  offspring  has  been 
invariably  degenerate.  It  is  well  established  that  the  issue  of  the  Cau- 
casian and  the  Mongolian  do  not  possess  the  virtues  of  either,  but  de- 
velop the  vices  of  both.    So  physical  assimilation  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vast  majority  of  Chinese  do  not  bring 
their  wives  with  them  in  their  immigration  because  of  their  purpose  to 
return  to  theiv  native  land  when  a  competency  is  earned.  Their  prac- 
tical status  amongst  us  has  been  that  of  single  men  competing  at  low 
wages  against  not  only  men  of  our  own  race,  but  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  by  our  civilization  to  family  life  and  civic  duty.  They  pay 
little  taxes,  they  support  no  institutions— neither  school,  church  nor 
theatre;  they  persistently  violate  our  laws  and  have  tribunals  of  their 
own;  they  remain  steadfastly,  after  all  these  years,  a  permanently  for- 
eign element.  The  purpose,  no  doubt,  for  enacting  the  exclusion  laws 
for  periods  of  ten  years  is  due  to  the  intention  of  Congress  of  observing 
the  progress  of  those  people  under  American  institutions,  and  now  it 
has  been  clearlv  demonstrated  that  they  cannot,  for  the  deep  and  in- 
eradicable reasons  of  race  and  mental  organization,  assimilate  with  our 
uwn  people,  and  be  moulded  as  are  other  races  into  strong  and  compo- 
site American  stock. 
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AN    UNDESIRABLE    IMMIGRATION. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  their  presence  excludes  a  desirable 
population,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  their  immigra- 
tion. The  immigration  laws  of  this  country  now  exclude  pauper  and 
contract  labor  from  every  land.  All  Chinese  immigration  of  the  coolie 
class  is  both  pauper  and  contract  labor.  It  is  not  a  voluntary  immigra- 
tion. The  Six  Chinese  Companies  of  California  deal  in  Chinese  labor 
as  a  commodity.  Prior  to  the  exclusion  they  freely  imported  coolies, 
provided  for  them,  farmed  out  their  services  and  returned  them — and 
their  bones,  if  they  should  die,  pursuant  to  a  superstitious  belief — to 
their  native  land. 

America  is  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  liberty-loving  people 
of  the  world,  and  the  implied  condition  of  admission  to  this  country  is 
allegiance  to  its  government  and  devotion  to  its  institutions.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  not  even  bona  fide  set- 
tlers, as  the  Imperial  Chinese  Consul-General  admits. 

DESTRUCTIVE   COMPETITION. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  American  labor  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  destructive  competition  of  aliens  who  do  not,  will  not,  and 
cannot  take  up  the  burdens  of  American  citizenship,  whose  presence  is 
an  economic  blight  and  a  patriotic  danger.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
Chinese  are  unskilled  and  that  they  create  wealth  in  field,  mine  and 
forest,  which  ultimately  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  white  skilled 
working  man.  The  Chinese  are  skilled  and  are  capable  of  almost  any 
skilled  employment.  They  have  invaded  the  cigar,  shoe,  broom,  chem- 
ical, clothing,  fruit  canning,  match  making,  woolen  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  have  displaced  more  than  4,000  white  men  in  these  several 
employments  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  As  common  laborers  they 
have  throughout  California  displaced  tens  of  thousands  of  men.  But 
this  country  is  not  solely  concerned  even  in  a  coldly  economic  sense 
with  the  production  of  wealth.  The  United  States  has  now  a  greater 
per  capita  of  working  energy  than  any  other  land.  If  it  is  stimulated 
by  a  non-assimilative  and  non-consuming  race,  there  is  grave  danger 
of  over-production  and  stagnation.  The  home  market  should  grow  with 
the  population.  But  the  Chinese  living  on  the  most  meagre  food,  having 
no  families  to  support,  inured  to  deprivation,  and  hoarding  their  wages 
for  use  in  their  native  land,  whither  they  invariably  return,  cannot  in 
any  sense  be  regarded  as  consumers.  Their  earnings  do  not  circulate, 
nor  are  they  reinvested — contrary  to  those  economic  laws,  which  make 
for  the  prosperity  of  nations.  For  their  services  they  may  be  said  to  be 
paid  twice — first  by  their  employer  and  then  by  the  community.  If  we 
must  have  protection,  is  it  not  far  better  for  us  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  man  than  against  his  trade? 

WEALTH    PRODUCTION    AND    LABOR    PROBLEMS. 

Our  opponents  maintain  that  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  would 
cause  an  enlargement  of  our  national  wealth  and  a  great  increase  of 
production,  but  the  distribution  of  wealth,  not  its  production,  is  to-day 
our  most  serious  public  question.    In  this  age  of  science  and  invention, 
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the  production  of  wealth  can  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  its 
equitable  distribution  that  must  now  be  the  concern  of  the  country. 

The  increasing  recurrence  of  strikes  in  modern  times  must  have 
convinced  every  one  that  their  recent  settlement  is  nothing  more  than 
a  truce.  It  is  not  a  permanent  industrial  peace.  The  new  organization 
of  capital  and  labor  that  is  now  necessary  to  bring  about  lasting  peace 
and  harmony  between  those  engaged  in  production  will  require  greater 
sympathy,  greater  trust  and  confidence,  and  a  clearer  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Any  such  new  or- 
ganization will  require  a  closer  union  to  be  formed  between  them. 
Those  requirements  can  never  be  fulfilled  between  the  individuals  of 
races  so  alien  to  one  another  as  ourselves  and  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  are  only  capable  of  working  under  the  present  unsatis- 
factory system.  All  progress  then  to  an  improved  organization  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  would  be  arrested.  We  might  have  greater  growth,  but 
never  greater  development.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  that  there  were  a  million  idle  men  in  the  United  States  in  1886. 
Certainly  the  76,000  Chinese  in  California  at  that  time  stood  for  76,000 
white  men  waiting  for  employment,  and  the  further  influx  of  Chinese 
in  any  considerable  numbers  would  precipitate  the  same  condition 
again,  if  not,  indeed  make  it  chronic.  If  the  United  States  increases  in 
population  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  decade,  it  will  have  nearly 
230,000,000  of  people  in  100  years.  Our  inventive  genius  and  the  con- 
stant improvements  being  made  in  machinery  will  greatly  increase  our 
per  capita  productive  capacity.  If  it  be  our  only  aim  to  increase  our 
wealth  and  to  hold  our  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  we  not, 
without  the  aid  of  Chinese  coolies,  capable  of  doing  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  character  of  our  population  and  insure  the  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions?  It  is  not  wealth  at  any  cost  that  sound  public  policy 
requires,  but  that  the  country  be  developed  with  equal  pace  with  the 
growth  of  a  desirable  population,  which  stands  not  only  for  industry  but 
also  for  citizenship. 

In  their  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  farmers  and  orchardists,  the  pro- 
ponents of  Chinese  immigration  have  stated  that  the  Chinese  are  only 
common  laborers,  and  by  this  kind  of  argument  they  have  attempted  to 
disarm  the  skilled  labor  organizations  of  the  country;  but  we  have 
shown  you  that  the  Chinese  are  skilled  and  are  capable  of  becoming 
skilled.  As  agriculturists  they  have  crowded  out  the  native  population 
and  driven  the  country  boy  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  where  he  meets 
their  skilled  competition  in  many  branches  of  industry;  but  shall  hus- 
bandry be  abandoned  to  a  servile  class?  Shall  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
fields  and  of  the  orchards  be  deprived  of  their  legitimate  work  in  the 
harvest?  Shall  not  our  farmers  be  encouraged  to  look  to  their  own 
households  and  to  their  own  neighbors  for  labor?  Shall  the  easy  meth- 
ods of  contract  employment  be  fostered?  We  are  warned  by  history 
that  the  free  population  of  Rome  was  driven  by  slave  labor  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  where  they  became  a  mob  and  a  rabble,  ultimately 
compassing  the  downfall  of  the  Republic.  The  small  farms  were  de- 
stroyed, and  under  an  overseer  large  farms  were  cultivated,  which  led 
Pliny  to  remark  that  "great  estates  ruined  Italy." 
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SERVILE  LABOR.— THE  WARNINGS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

The  experience  of  the  South  with  slave  labor  warns  us  against 
unlimited  Chinese  immigration,  considered  both  as  a  race  question  and 
as  an  economic  problem.  The  Chinese,  if  permitted  to  freely  enter  this 
country,  would  create  race  antagonisms,  which  might  provoke  domestic 
disturbance.  The  Caucasian  will  not  tolerate  the  Mongolian.  As  ulti- 
mately all  government  is  based  on  physical  force,  the  white  population 
of  this  country  will  not,  without  resistance,  suffer  themselves  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Chinese  coolies  cannot  but  be  designated  as  servile  labor.  It 
is  repugnant  to  our  form  of  society  and  to  our  ideas  of  government  to 
segregate  a  labor  class  and  regard  it  only  as  its  capacity  for  work.  If 
we  were  to  return  to  the  ante-bellum  ideas  of  the  South,  now  happily 
discarded,  the  Chinese  would  satisfy  every  requirement  of  a  slave  or 
servile  class.  They  work  incessantly;  they  are  docile,  and  they  would 
not  be  concerned  about  their  political  condition.  But  such  suggestions 
are  opposed  to  American  civilization.  America  has  dignified  work  and 
made  it  honorable.  Manhood  gives  title  to  rights,  and  the  government, 
being  ruled  by  majorities,  is  largely  controlled  by  the  very  class  which 
servile  labor  would  supersede— the  free  and  independent  workingmen 
of  America.  The  political  power  invested  in  men  by  this  government 
shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  population 
and  not  permitting  it  to  deteriorate  by  contact  with  inferior  and  non- 
assimilative  races. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  CIVILIZATION 

But  this  is  not  alone  a  race,  labor,  and  political  question.  It  is 
one  which  involves  our  civilization  and  appeals  to  the  people  of  the 
^orld.  The  benefactors,  scholars,  soldiers  and  statesmen— the  patriots 
and  martyrs  of  mankind — have  builded  our  modern  fabric  firmly  upon 
the  foundation  of  religion,  law,  science  and  art.  It  has  been  rescued 
from  barbarism  and  protected  against  the  incursions  of  barbarians. 
Civilization  in  Europe  has  been  frequently  attacked  and  imperiled  by 
the  barbaric  hordes  of  Asia.  If  the  little  band  of  Greeks  at  Marathon 
had  not  beaten  back  ten  times  their  number  of  Asiatic  invaders,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  to  civilization  that  would  have  ensued. 
When  we  contemplate  what  modern  civilization  owes  to  the  two  cen- 
turies of  Athenian  life,  from  which  we  first  learned  our  lessons  of  civil 
and  intellectual  freedom,  we  can  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  keep  the 
Asiatic  from  breaking  into  Europe.  Attila  and  his  Asiatic  hordes  threat- 
ened Central  Europe,  when  the  Gauls  made  their  successful  stand 
against  them.  The  wave  of  Asiatic  barbarism  rolled  back  and  civiliza- 
tion was  again  saved.  The  repulse  of  the  Turks,  who  are  of  the  Mon- 
golian race,  before  Vienna,  finally  made  our  civilization  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  danger  of  extinction  by  a  military  inva- 
sion from  Asia  had  passed  away.  But  a  peaceful  invasion  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  warlike  attack.  We  can  meet  and  defend  ourselves 
against  an  open  foo,  but  an  insidious  foe,  under  our  generous  laws, 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  citadel  before  we  were  aware.  The  free 
immigration  of  Chinese  would  be  for  all  purposes  an  invasion  by  Asiatic 
barbarians  against  whom  civilization  in  Europe,  fortunately  for  us,  has 
been  frequently  defended.    It  is  our  inheritance  to  keep  it  pure  and  un- 
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contaminated,  as  it  is  our  purpose  and  destiny  to  broaden  and  enlarge 
it.    We  are  trustees  for  mankind. 

BETTERMENT   OF   CHINA. 

In  an  age  when  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  become  more  fully  rec- 
ognized, we  are  not  prepared  to  overlook  the  welfare  of  the  Chinaman 
himself.  We  need  have  nothing  on  our  national  conscience,  because  the 
Chinaman  has  a  great  industrial  destiny  in  his  own  country.  Few  rea- 
lize that  China  is  yet  a  sparsely  populated  country.  Let  its  merchants, 
travelers,  teachers  and  students  then  come  here  as  before  to  carry  back 
to  China  the  benefits  of  our  improvements  and  experiments.  Let  Amer- 
ican ideas  of  progress  and  enterprise  be  planted  on  Chinese  soil.  Our 
commerce  with  China  fince  1SS0  has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Our  consular  service  (August,  1901)  reports  that  "The  United  States  is 
second  only  to  Great  Britain  in  goods  sold  to  the  Chinese.  The  United 
States  buys  more  goods  from  China  than  does  any  other  nation,  and  her 
total  trade  with  China,  exports  and  imports,  equals  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, not  including  tho  colonies,  and  is  iar  ahead  of  that  of  any  other 
country." 

Commerce  is  not  sentimental  and  has  not  been  affected  by  our  legis- 
lation. The  Chinese  government  knowing  the  necessity  of  the  situation, 
and  being  familiar  with  the  fact  that  almost  every  country  has  imposed 
restrictions  upon  the  immigration  of  Chinese  coolies,  does  not  regard  our 
attitude  as  an  unfriendly  act.  Indeed,  our  legislation  has  been  con- 
firmed by  treaty.  Nor  are  the  Chinese  unappreeiative  of  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States,  recently  displayed  in  saving  possibly  the  empire 
from  dismemberment.  So,  therefore,  America  is  at  no  disadvantage  in 
its  commercial  dealings  with  China  on  account  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  Chinese  exclusion. 

Therefore,  every  consideration  of  public  duty,  the  nation's  safety 
and  the  people's  rights,  the  preservation  of  our  civilization  and  the  per- 
petuity of  our  institutions,  impel  your  memorialists  to  ask  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Exclusion  laws,  which  have  for  twenty  years  protected 
us  against  the  gravest  dangers,  and  which,  were  they  relaxed,  would 
imperil  every  interest  which  the  American  people  hold  sacred  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

EESOLUTIONS. 

Your  committee  further  begs  leave  to  report  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

First. — Whereas,  The   Chinese   Exclusion   Act,  known  as  the  "Geary 
law,"  will  expire  by  limitation  May  24,  1902:  and, 

Whereas.  The  treaty  between  this  country  and  China  concerning  the 
restriction  of  immigration  from  the  latter  nation  may,  under  its  pro- 
visions, expire  on  March  3,  1904;  and, 

Whereas,  The  evils  that  produced  the  necessity  for  the  enactment 
of  tne  present  exclusion  law  and  the  making  of  the  present  treaty  with 
China  still  exist  in  our  midst,  and  dangers  therefrom  are  as  imminent 
now  as  they  were  when  the  present  barriers  were  established;    and, 

Whereas,     Unless   such    barriers   are   maintained   and    vigorously 
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guarded,  the  invasion  of  Chinese  laborers,  thereby  checked,  will  expose 
our  people  to  a  renewal  thereof,  with  all  its  influences  inimical  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  wage-earners  and  injurious  to  the  general  welfare;  and, 

Whereas,  The  beneficial  results  flowing  from  the  operation  of  the 
said  Act  have  met  the  expectations  of  the  people  in  avoiding  an  increase 
of  Chinese  immigration  and  an  aggravation  of  the  many  evils  thereof; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia^ composed  of  three  thousand  delegates  representing  the  State, 
county  and  city  governments,  and  industrial  and  civic  organizations  in 
all  parts  of  the  State: 

First, —  phat  WP  demand  the  continuance  of  existing  treaties  with 
China  and  the  re-enactment  of  the  "Geary  Exclusion  Law." 

Second.— That  we  recommend  that  the  California  delegation  in  Con- 
gress act  unitedly  in  tho  presentation  of  the  bill  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose hereinbefore  set  forth  and  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to  secure  its 
immediate  enactment  into  law.     (Great  applause.) 

SENATOR  DAVIS.— I  move  that  the  Memorial  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolutions,  and  the  resolutions  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee,  be  adopted;  and  that  a  certified  copy, 
certified  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  convention  be  trans- 
mitted to  "the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

MR.  WALTER  MACARTHUR.— I  desire  to  second  the  motion. 

SENATOR  DAVIS. — Before  you  proceed  with  your  remarks,  Mr. 
Macarthur,  I  will  state  that  there  is  a  supplemental  report  on  another 
subject  that  will  be  read  later. 

ADDRESS  OF  WALTER  MACARTHUR. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  As  one  of  the 
labor  representatives  on  the  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolutions, 
I  desire  to  set  forth  the  position  taken  by  the  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  on  that  committee  in  this  particular  matter.  The  me- 
morial and  the  resolutions  we  believe  fairly  set  forth  the  views  and 
the  wishes  of  organized  labor  on  the  question  of  Chinese  exclusion.  In 
some  respects  they  may  not  be  as  radical  as  some  of  us  would  have 
desired.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  the  view  of  some  of  the  men  in 
the  labor  movement  of  the  State  they  may  be  a  little  too  radical;  but 
•we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  all  views,  and  so  we  have  done 
what  we  considered  was  best  to  strike  a  happy  mean,  and  assure  general 
satisfaction  to  the  workers  of  the  State  of  California  in  this  regard. 
We  believe  that  the  memorial  itself  sets  forth  in  fairly  concise  and 
clear  language,  the  salient  evils  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  resolutions,  by  insisting  in  specific  terms  upon  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act,  will  assure  for  the  next  ten 
years  at  least  the  continuance  of  the  legislation  which  has  in  the  past, 
proved  a  fairly  effective  barrier  against  Chinese  immigration.  That, 
we  feel  assured,  is  a  good  deal  gained.  There  were  some  of  us  who  be- 
lieved at  the  outset  of  this  campaign  that  we  ought  to  include  other 
matters  in  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  For  instance,  some  of  us  were 
of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  make  it  extend  over  all  of  the  terrl- 
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tory  of  the  United  States,  including  the  'Philippine  Islands;  that  we 
ought  to  make  it  perpetual  in  operation;  that  we  ought  to  do  other 
things  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  question.  But  it  appears  from 
the  general  sentiment  that  now  prevails,  as  we  can  gather  it,  that  these 
views  are  inexpedient;  that  they  are  in  all  probability  a  little  too  ad- 
vanced. And  we  believe  that  the  sentiments  as  outlined  in  the  memor- 
ial and  in  the  resolutions  will  convey  to  the  delegation  from  this  State 
to  Congress  a  distinct  understanding  that  if  the  opportunity  affords  to 
in  any  way  improve  upon  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act,  to  add  anything  to 
it,  without  at  the  same  time  risking  any  loss  to  the  present  law,  our 
delegation  will  be  authorized  to  proceed  to  work  for  the  adoption  of 
such  improvements.  But  this  ground  we  stand  upon  with  perfect 
safety,  that  we  insist  upon  the  re-enactment  of  the  present  law,  with 
all  its  virtues  and  with  all  its  faults,  and  when  we  have  got  that  we 
know  just  exactly  what  we  have  got,  and  where  we  stand.  (Applause.) 

I  desire  to  say  that  the  labor  movement  of  the  State  of  California 
has  not  come  into  this  movement  with  the  opening  of  this  convention. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  labor  movement  of  this  State,  or  any  other 
State,  who  does  not  know  that  organized  labor  stands  as  the  historic 
foe  of  Chinese  and  of  all  other  kinds  of  cheap  and  servile  labor.  There 
is  no  man  who  does  not  know  that  organized  labor  stands  to-day  as 
the  great,  as  tne  most  powerful,  as  the  most  effective,  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  honorable  American  labor.  There  is  no  man  who  does  not 
know  that  notwithstanding  the  protection  given  us  by  such  legislation 
as  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act,  its  effect  would  amount  to  very  little  if  it 
were  not  for  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  organized  workers  of 
the  State  and  nation,  who  by  their  insistence,  their  jealous  care  for 
their  own  rights  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  have  seen  to 
the  enforcement  of  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  that  point  of  view,  as  a  representative 
of  organized  labor,  I  think  that  we  can  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  the 
success  of  this  convention,  and  take  a  particular  pride  in  contemplat- 
ing the  ultimate  results  of  this  great  work,  and  regard  ourselves  as  in 
some  degree  distinguished  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Nation  in  the  great  work  for  the  preservation  of  American  ideals  and 
American  civilization.     (Applause.) 

Eight  months  ago  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act  was  about  to  expire,  instructed 
its  Law  and  Legislative  Committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  secur- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  State  upon  that  question.  A  com- 
mittee report  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  and  circulated  throughout 
the  State,  accompanied  by  a  petition  with  a  request  that  the  citizens 
of  the  State  affix  to  it  their  sentiments  on  the  subject.  That  petition 
at  this  day  contains  fully  25,000  signatures.  The  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council  has  to  that  extent  sounded  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
State  on  the  question. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  great  gathering,  this  great  con- 
vention, this,  the  most  representative  body  that  has  ever  assembled 
in  the  State  of  California,  is  an  absolute  assurance  to  us  that  not  only 
25,000  but  a  million  and  a  half,  the  entire  population  of  the  State  of 
California,  are  to-day  in  favor  of  re-enacting  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act. 
(Applause.) 

Yesterday  there  were  a  number  of  addresses  made  here  by  different 
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gentlemen  representing  different  interests,  and  some  things  that  were 
said  did  not  jibe  exactly  with  the  views  of  certain  other  interests  which 
were  present.  Now,  while  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  in  a  critical  vein 
in  reference  to  anything  that  was  said  here,  I  do  believe  that  under  all 
the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  desirable  that  when  statements 
are  made  by  any  particular  interest,  or  the  representative  of  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  hall,  which  do  not  meet  the  approval,  or  some- 
how seem  to  conflict  with  other  interests  represented  here,  we  might 
as  well  be  given  the  right  to  present  both  sides  of  the  case.  Yesterday 
a  statement  was  made  that  we  wanted  the  people  of  Europe  to  come  to 
the  State  of  California  and  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  organized  labor  movement  of  the  United  States  that  there  are 
now  people  enough  here  from  Europe.  (Applause.)  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  excluding  China- 
men to  make  room  for  the  pauper  labor  of  Southern  Europe,  or  any 
other  section  of  tne  world.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  Sbarboro — unfortunately 
he  is  not  present  now  (I  wish  he  was),  because  I  am  entirely  certain 
he  would  appreciate  every  word  that  I  say,  and  feel  very  thankful  to 
me  for  saying  it — Mr.  Sbarboro,  President  of  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion (I  beg  pardon,  of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association). 
in  a  very  poetical  oration,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  sturdy  Scotch- 
man whose  integrity  is  as  high  as  the  Highlands,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  poetical  phrases  of  the  kind,  spoke  of  the  men  from  Ireland  who 
come  to  our  country  and  build  it  up  and  "populate"  it.  Now,  the  idea 
seemed  to  strike  a  vein  of  merriment.  It.  seemed  to  arouse  the  risibili- 
ties of  this  audience;  but  I  don't  think  if  Mr.  Sbarboro  were  down  on 
Minna  or  Jessie  street,  raising  a  very  large  family,  that  he  would  see 
very  much  fun  in  that  kind  of  joke.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  don't 
think  that  the  son  of  Erin  should  be  singled  out  when  it  comes  down 
to  making  charges  against  people  on  account  of  over-zealousness  in  the 
matter  of  creating  jobs  for  census  enumerators.     (Laughter.) 

I  am  advised  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  sunny  Italy,  those  of 
Mr.  Sbarboro's  own  nationality,  can  hold  up  their  own  end  when  it 
comes  to  that.  (Laughter  and  applause.:  If  there  ie  any  stranger  in  San 
Francisco  who  doesn't  believe  me,  let  him  take  a  walk  around  Tele- 
graph Hill.     (Laughter  and  Applause.) 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  another  statement  made  yester- 
day, and  it  has  been  reiterated  to  some  extent,  and  made  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  memorial.  It  is  a  point  which  I  think  ought  to  be  made 
perfectly  straight  before  the  public  of  this  State,  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  world,  and  that  is  the  question  of  commerce.  How  far  do 
the  commercial  interests  and  the  commercial  instincts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  this  State  affect  the  position  of  organized  labor?  In  a 
word,  how  far  are  we  affected  by  the  consideration  that  if  we  pass  a 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  we  may  possibly  lose  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
trade?  My  position,  and  the  position  of  organized  labor,  as  I  have 
gathered  it  in  a  &omewhat  extensive  association  in  that  movement,  is 
this:  That  we  are  willing  to  lose  every  dollar  of  trade  with  China  to  pre- 
serve our  citizenship  and  the  ideals  of  American  life.  We  take  the 
position  that  if  the  commerce  of  China,  notwithstanding  its  increase 
since  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act  was  passed,  had  increased  ten  times  as 
much  as  it  has,  or  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  it  has,  if  to  preserve 
that  trade  we  would  have  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  a  single  solitary 
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American  citizen,  man,  woman  or  child,  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  it 
all,  every  dollar  of  it.     (Applause.) 

Do  not  take  this  as  being  in  disregard  of  or  in  opposition  or  hostil- 
ity to  the  manufacturing  or  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Not  at  all.  There  is  no  class  of  people  that  is  more  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  and  there  is  no  class  who  can  discuss  the  ques- 
tion more  intelligently  than  the  organized  workers.  We  take  this 
ground,  that  if  the  United  States  cannot  trade  with  China,  it  can  trade 
with  California  (applause) ;  that  if  California  cannot  sell  her  products 
to  the  Chinaman,  she  can  sell  them  to  the  Californian  (applause) ;  and 
that  we  need  not  go  chasing  will-o'-the-wisps  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  look  for  trade,  to  look  for  people  to  buy  our  products  there,  when 
we  have  plenty  of  them  right  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States 
if  they  can  only  get  the  wherewithal  to  buy  them.  (Applause.)  And 
if  the  Empress  of  China  gets  on  her  ear  and  says  she  doesn't  want  to 
play  with  the  United  States,  we  will  say  all  right,  we  will  then  devise 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  can  increase  our  home  markets,  and  give 
work  and  a  good  living  to  every  citizen  worker  in  the  United  States, 
without  the  commerce  of  China,  or  of  any  other  country,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.     (Applause.) 

In  discussing  the  Chinese  question,  I  notice  that  some  gentlemen 
take  what  might  be  called  a  somewhat  equivocal  stand.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  particularly  enthusiastic  in  the  matter.  They  don't  seem 
to  understand  that  this  Chinese  question  is  a  serious  affair  with  us, 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  solve  it  to  the  last  pig-tail  (laughter  and 
applause) ;  that  we  are  not  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pass  some  sort 
of  legislation  that  will  gradually  and  gently  decrease  the  number  of 
Chinamen;  that  if  we  had  it  in  our  power,  if  we  could  get  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  support  us,  if  we  could  open  their  eyes  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  we  would  enact  a  law  that  would  clean  the 
Chinaman  out  of  the  United  States  and  out  of  the  sight  of  California 
in  one  day. 

One  speaker,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  said  yesterday,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  proposition  to  issue  bonds  for  school-houses,  hospitals, 
sewers  and  other  public  improvements,  that  there  was  no  public  im- 
provement so  desirous  and  so  necessary  at  this  time  as  the  removal  of 
Chinatown  to  the  southern  section  of  San  Francisco.  I  hold,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Potrero,  of  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  of  the  Tar  Flats  will  support  me,  that  we  would  just  as  soon 
have  Chinatown  up  on  Nob  Hill  as  anywhere  else.  (Applause.)  If  it 
comes  to  moving  Chinatown  southward,  let  us  move  it  into  Mexico,  and 
let  Mexico  move  it  into  Peru,  and  Peru  into  Chile,  and  Chile  into 
Patagonia,  if  they  want  to,  but  don't  let  us  stop  at  the  Tar  Flats,  i  Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  the  hour  is  getting  late,  and  I  understand  it  is  the  idea  of 
this  convention  that  we  should  get  through  with  our  business  by  6 
o'clock,  or  some  time  early  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  an  evening  session,  I  desire  simply  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  in  moving  the  adoption  of  this  memorial  and  resolutions,  and 
speaking  as  a  representative  of  organized  labor  of  this  State,  that  we 
are  following  in  the  lin<\  the  historic  line,  the  clearly  defined  line  of  the 
labor  movement  of  the  United  States  of  America.  From  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  downward  to  the  smallest  local  union  in  the  most 
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distant  hamlet  of  the  country,  the  organized  workers  have  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  Chinese  exclusion.  They  have  carried  on  a 
systematic  campaign  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  idea,  and  when 
we  take  the  stand  here  in  favor  of  that  plan,  we  are  simply  standing 
in  line  with,  in  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  movement  to  accomplish  the 
preservation  not  only  of  the  industrial  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  their  social  and  political  character,  and  the  preservation  of 
American  ideals  and  American  civilization.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

(The  motion  chat  the  Memorial  and  Resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee  be  adopted  was  then  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  con- 
vention.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — The  gentleman  from  Amador  has  another  reso- 
lution which  he  will  read  to  the  convention. 

SENATOR  DAVIS. — Your  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolutions 
has  a  supplemental  report  of  resolutions  that  I  will  now  read: 

As  a  supplemental  report,  the  committee  presented  the  following 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  We  recognize  in  the  character  and  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers of  Japanese  and  other  Asiatic  immigrants  a  menace  to  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  our  people:  and. 

Whereas,  Wo  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  cognizance 
should  be  taken  of  this  condition;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  California  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention  that  the 
question  of  Japanese  and  other  Asiatic  immigration  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Convention,  with  instructions  to  devise 
t<nd  pursue  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  advisable  to  secure  all. 
pcssible  protection  from  the  evils  herein  set  forth. 

SENATOR  DAVIS. — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted.) 
SENATOR  DAVIS.— Your  committee  further  presents  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Convention,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  not  more  than  five  to  represent 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  convention  and  its  declared  purposes 
in  Washington  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Representatives  in  Congress. 
SENATOR  DAVIS.— I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  convention. 

(In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Geary, 
Chairman  of  the  said  Executive  Committee,  appointed  the  following 
committee  of  five  to  represent  the  said  Executive  Committee  and  the 
purposes  of  said  convention  at  Washinton,  viz. .-Mayor  Jas.  D.  Phelan, 
Truxton  Beale,  Andrew  Furuseth,  Hon.  J.  H.  Budd  and  Edward  J. 
Livernash.  And  thereafter  at  a  regular  meeting  of  said  Executive  Com- 
mittee, on  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  appointment  of  said 
committee  of  five  by  said  Chairman  was  duly  consented  to  and  ratified 
and  confirmed  and  the  above-named  five  committeemen  were  granted 
full  power  and  authority  to  represent  said  Executive  Committee  and 
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the  purposes  of  said  convention  at  Washington  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  California  Delegation  in  Congress.) 

DELEGATE  A.  CAMINETT1.— I  desire  to  present  to  the  conven- 
tion the  following  resolution: 

Whereas.  The  press  of  the  United  States  has  given  signal  evidence 
of  its  friendship  for  our  people  in  the  contest  for  the  re-enactment  of 
the  Geary  law.   and. 

Whereas,  Its  continued  support  constitutes  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  our  strength;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  this  convention,  that  its  thanks  are  hereby  extended 
to  the  press  of  the  country  for  its  valuable  aid. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Con- 
dition appoint  a  Press  Committee  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  press 
of  the  United  States  as  necessity  therefor  arises,  matter  for  publication 
during  the  campaign  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  barriers  against 
Chinese  immigration. 

MR.  CAMTNETTL— I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  without 
reference  to  the  committee. 

(Motion  duly  seconded  and  resolution  adopted.) 

DELEGATE  ROSENBERG.-^I  move  you  that  a  copy  of  the  me- 
morial and  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  be  read  at  its  next  convention. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  tiie  convention  voted  its  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  other  officers  of  the  convention,  and  to  its  committees. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  convention  decided  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  our  sister  States  in  the  passage  of  a  Chinese  exclusion  law. 

SENATOR  DAVIS.— Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  Now  that  you 
have  adopted  the  magnificent  memorial  which  you  heard  read  from  the 
platform  to-day,  lpt  me  state  to  you  that  it  was  the  work  of  Mayor 
James  D.  Phelan  of  this  town,  acting  as  a  sub-committee  of  one  of 
your  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolutions.  (Cheers  and  great  ap- 
plause.) 

MAYOR  PHELAN.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  convention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Mr.  Samuel  Braun- 
hart  who  originated  and  planned  the  idea  of  the  Exclusion  Convention; 
and  I  will  suggest  that  he  be  invited  to  take  the  platform. 

MR.  SAMUEL  BRATJNHART.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  about  to  make 
a  motion. 

(Cries  of  •'Platform,  Platform!"  and  Mr.  Braunhart  took  the  plat- 
form in  the  midst  of  great  enthusiasm  and  applause.) 

MR.  BRAUNHART.— Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  thank  you 
very  kindly  for  this  reception,  but  I  simply  desire  to  announce  that  I 
rose  in  my  "sect  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the  distinguished  states- 
man from  Los  Angeles.  Robert  N.  Bulla,  be  invited  to  address  this  con- 
vention; and  I  now  make  that  motion. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  N.  BULLA  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  only  going 
to  say  from  the  stage  what  I  might  have  said  from  my  seat,  that  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time  for  me  to  make  any  remarks  to  this  conven- 
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tion.  In  the  first  place,  in  company  with  some  other  devoted  souls,  I 
was  at  work  until  2  o'clock  this  morning  on  the  memorial  and  resolu- 
tions, and  we  have  also  been  at  work  all  day  upon  them,  with  what 
success  you  have  just  heard:  and  I  will  only  say  in  addition  to  that  that 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  continued 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  conven- 
tion. I  never  have  yet  known  a  cause  so  just  or  so  good  :n  itself  that  it 
would  care  for  itself.  It  must  have  attention,  constant  attention,  and 
unceasing  and  energetic  attention,  to  make  it  succeed.  Down  in 
Southern  California  our  people  made  a  great  effort  to  secure  the 
improvement  of  our  harbor,  and  we  never  would  have  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding we  had  the  assistance  of  that  great  and  brilliant  soul  who 
has  been  called  to  his  fathers,  the  Hon.  Stephen  M.  White  (applause), 
had  we  not  given  ourselves  entirely  for  days  and  weeks  and  months 
to  the  effort  to  secure  what  we  felt  we  were  entitled  to.  And  so  I  say 
to  you  don't  feel,  because  we  have  had  this  magnificent  convention  here, 
with  all  its  great  enthusiasm,  that  our  work  in  ended.  The  work  has 
simply  commenced,  and  its  final  success  will  depend  upon  the  com- 
mittee which  you  select  to  attend  at  Washington  to  assist  our  Represen- 
tatives. 

I  believe  that  the  Congressional  delegation  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  able,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be  watchful  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  convention.  But  I  say  to  you,  that 
with  all  the  multifarious  duties  that  will  be  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  they  will  need  assistance  from  the  outside.  They 
must  have  it  in  order  to  succeed  as  we  expect  them  to  succeed  in  the 
efforts  which  we  have  inaugurated  here  to-day.  And  so  the  crowning 
effort  of  this  convention  should  be  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  com- 
mittee composed  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic  men  to  attend  at  Washing- 
ton to  assist  our  delegation  there  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
convention.  1  thank  you  very  kindly,  gentlemen,  for  calling  upon  me. 
(Applause..) 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — Gentlemen,  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Rev.  Father  Yorke,  who  will  address  you.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  PETER  C.  YORKE. 

Gentlemen:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  com- 
ing at  such  a  short  notice,  or  whether  you  owe  me  an  apology  for  ask- 
ing me  to  come  on  such  short  notice.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  the  request  was  put.  to  me  to  speak  to  this  convention,  and  while  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  say  something  to  it  that  mighc  be  of  use  to  you, 
and  a  benefit  to  the  community,  I  hardly  think  that  with  the  few 
moments  I  have  had  to  collect  my  thoughts  that  what  I  may  say  can  be 
of  any  particular  use.  It  can  be  only  of  this  use,  namely,  that  it  is 
the  voice  of  one  who  is  sincerely  in  sympathy  with  your  efforts,  and 
who  believes  that  the  present  occasion  and  the  present  convention  are 
fraught  with  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  consequences  to  this 
State  of  California.     (Applause.) 

They  tell  us  in  the  books  which  children  study  in  school,  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  City  of  Rome  was  threatened  by  the  Etruscans. 
They  had  appeared  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  destroy  the  infant 
Republic  and  to  bring  back  the  hated  power  of  the  kings.     We  read  in 
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the  ballads  how  the  Consuls  of  the  city  and  their  council,  went  to  the 
river  sate  and  there  held  a  deliberation;  not  for  a  long  time,  for  there 
was  no  time  then  for  music  or  debate;  and  the  result  of  their  counsel 
was  that  the  bridge  should  straight  go  down,  because  if  the  Etruscan 
army  once  gained  the  bridge  there  was  nothing  that  could  save  the  City 
of  Rome  from  the  power  of  despotism.  And  it  is  much  in  the  same  way 
that  you  now,  representatives  of  all  the  estates  of  California,  are  gath- 
ered here  to  take  counsel  with  regard  to  this  threatened  inyasion  from 
the  West,  which  invasion  threatens  our  civilization,  threatens  our  insti- 
tutions, and  I  believe  that  your  sentiment  and  the  sentiments  of  every 
man  certainly  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  that  if  this  country  is 
to  be  saved  to  Christanity  and  to  the  white  man,  "The  bridge  must 
straight  go  down."     (Applause.) 

I  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  save  this  country  to  civilization. 
There  are  two  elements  which  make  up  civilization.  One  element  is 
the  idea  that  the  civilized  man  has  in  his  mind,  and  the  other  is  the 
condition  of  labor.  There  are  two  things  that  make  a  country  civilized 
or  uncivilized;  and  the  one  is  the  way  men  have  of  looking  at  life,  and 
the  other  one  is  the  way  we  have  of  treating  those  who  work. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  idea  which  men  have  before  them.  This 
country  has  unreservedly  committed  itself  to  the  Christian  idea.  We 
are  not  a  colony  of  Asia  or  of  Africa;  we  are  a  colony  of  Europe.  The 
motherland  of  the  United  States  is  Europe,  and  the  races  which  have 
made  the  civilization  of  Europe  have  given  their  children  who  are  mak- 
ing the  civilization  of  America.  They  are  practically  all  of  the  same 
blood.  They  differ  in  languages,  they  differ  in  institutions,  and  they 
differ  in  laws,  but  the  real  similarity  that  underlies  all  their  differ- 
ences is  proved  in  this  country,  where  hardly  do  they  enter  the  gates  of 
Castle  Garden  than  they  are  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the  civilization 
of  America,  and  when  their  children  come  out  of  our  schools  they  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  those  whose  ancestors  have 
been  here  for  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  generation. 

Now,  people  of  such  a  class  are  welcome  visitors  to  this  country,  bev 
cause  they  come  here  to  obey  its  laws.  They  come  here  to  help  out 
its  institutions,  and  they  come  here  to  be  assimilated  with  the  people. 
We  are  all  one  people,  and  although  we  may  look  back  with  a  certain 
love  and  sentiment  to  the  land  from  which  we  are  sprung,  this  thing  is 
true  of  every  one  of  us  that  when  we  come  here  we  come  here  to  be 
Americans  in  the  fullest  and  brightest  sense  that  the  word  is  capable 
of  meaning,  and  that  we  give  our  fullest  and  most  unreserved  allegiance 
to  the  stars  and  stripes  which  protect  us.     (Applause.) 

Now,  then,  in  this  country,  as  I  have  stated,  the  ideal  is  a  Christian 
ideal.  That  is  to  say,  we  stand  for  certain  things  in  morals;  we  stand 
for  certain  things  in  private  life,  we  stand  for  certain  things  in  public 
life.  We  may  differ  as  to  dogmas,  we  may  differ  as  to  creeds,  but  tak- 
ing us  all  in  all,  on  the  great  broad  plane  of  Christianity,  the  law  of 
this  country  is  on  a  Christian  basis.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
this  countrv  are  guided  by  the  Christian  sentiment,  and  the  people  of 
this  countrv  are  determined  that  that  Christian  sentiment  shall  remain 
as  the  salt  which  will  preserve  this  land,  we  hope,  until  time  shall  be 
much  older  than  it  is  now,     (.Applause.) 

"  Now.  then,  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  immigration  which  is 
emphatically  not  Christian.     I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  ideals  or 
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about  the  morality  of  the  Chinese.  They  may  be  very  good  in  their 
own  place,  and  that  is  in  China  (laughter),  but,  as  somebody  has  de- 
fined dirt  an  matter  out  of  place,  so  we  may  say  that  the  virtues  of  the 
Chinese,  be  they  never  so  great,  and  never  so  fitting  for  their  own 
country,  are  out  of  place  in  this.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Their  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts;  their  blood  is  not  our  blood; 
trieir  outlook  is  not  our  outlook.  They  have  a  different  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.  And  they  have  this,  gentlemen,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all — they  have  such  a  power  of  numbers  that  what  per- 
haps they  might  not  be  able  to  accomplish  by  the  superiority  of  their 
morality,  or  by  their  more  acute  ingenuity,  they  can  do  by  brute  force. 
The  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  is  powerless  against  the  force  of  the 
elements.  It  was  a  great  and  powerful  king  who  stood  before  the  ad- 
vancing waves  of  the  sea  and  said  to  them,  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther;" 
and  the  sea  poured  over  him  and  his  royalty.  It  is  the  same  with  us. 
We  may  be  in  the  lead  of  all  the  nations,  we  may  have  the  most  acute 
intellects,  we  may  have  the  highest  education,  but  what  are  we  against 
this  great  sea  which  is  beating  now  upon  our  shores,  which  is  rising 
as  a  tidal  wave,  and  which,  if  we  do  not  build  up  our  battlements  high 
and  strong  may  overwhelm  us  and  everything  we  hold  dear.  (Applause.) 

So  then,  gentlemen,  because  the  Chinese  civilization  is  not  our 
civilization — because  their  ideas  and  their  outlook  are  different  from 
ours — because  they  would  build  up  here  something  that  would  be 
entirely  contradictory  to  our  institutions,  that  is  the  first  reason  why 
every  American,  no  matter  whether  he  lives  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  or 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  or  by  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf,  is  bound  to  stand  with  California  and  with  the  Pacific  States  in 
their  demand  that  a  wall  be  built  up  against  Chinese  immigration. 
(Applause.) 

Now,  the  second  element  of  the  civilization  is  the  condition  of  labor. 
Rich  men  are  the  same  all  the  world  over.  A  rich  man  in  China  lives 
pretty  much  as  well  as  a  rich  man  in  New  York.  The  rich  men  in  the 
old  Roman  Empire  had  their  luxuries  just  the  same  as  the  rich  men 
now.  What  rich  men  do,  what  rich  men  eat,  what  rich  men  drink,  what 
rich  men  wear,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  civilization.  The  test 
of  civilization  is  how  the  laborer  is  treated.  You  have  an  uncivilized 
country  when  it  is  in  bonds.  You  have  a  civilized  country  where  the 
laboring  man  is  a  free  man,  with  his  rights  respected,  and  with  a 
fair  wage  paid  to  him  for  a  fair  day's  labor.  (Applause.)  Unless  you 
have  such  ideals  as  that  in  a  country  it  is  not  a  civilized  country  in  the 
sense  which  Christianity  makes  for  civilization. 

Now,  America  has  always  stood  for  the  fact  that  all  men  are  equal; 
that  is  to  say  equal  before  the  law;  equal  in  their  opportunities.  They 
may  not  be  equal  in  the  things  they  have  inherited  from  their  father. 
They  may  not  be  equal  in  the  natural  or  acquired  qualities  of  mind. 
But  they  are  equal  before  the  law,  and*  they  have  equal  rights  in  the 
presence  of  the  State.  Now,  the  laborer  requires,  in  order  to  have 
equal  rights,  that  he  be  a  free  man,  that  he  be  not  the  property  of  any 
lord  of  labor,  that  he  be  not  owned  by  any  man,  that  he  be  free  to  give 
his  labor,  or  not  to  give  it,  as  he  wishes,  and  that  he  have  some  say  in 
the  condition  of  the  country.  America  has  always  stood  for  this  by  its 
great  privilege  of  universal  suffrage,  by  the  many  laws  in  favor  of  labor 
which  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and  it  has  stood  for  it 
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by  the  express  sentiment  of  the  people,  time  and  time  again,  insisting 
that  laboring  men  shall  not  have  their  hands  shackled,  but  when  they 
work  they  shall   work  freely.     (Applause.) 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  may  be  true  that  if  you  allow  labor 
to  come  in  here  that  can  be  managed  in  great  masses,  if  you  deal  with 
the  laboring  men  who  will  not  strike  and  who  don't  want  to  strike,  you 
will  deal  with  the  laboring  men  who  will  work  for  very  small  wages 
and  who  will  live  on  things  that  the  rats  would  starve  on.  It  may  be 
true  that  if  you  do  this  you  may  create  great  fortunes  for  certain  peo- 
ple, you  may  develop  certain  parts  of  the  country,  you  may  have  a  great 
export  of  fruit,  you  may  have  for  a  time  a  certain  kind  of  prosperity, 
getting  labor  which  is  cheap  and  which  is  easily  managed,  but  while 
you  have  that  labor  building  up  great  fortunes  what  is  happening  to 
the  white  laboring  man?  The  white  laboring  man  finds  it  hard  enough 
now  to  make  ends  meet  in  competition  with  those  of  his  own  kind. 
What  should  he  do  if  he  had  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  who 
are  emphatically  not  of  his  own  kind?  The  white  man  finds  it  hard 
enough  now  to  get  anything  like  a  fair  return  from  his  labor,  from 
those  who  a;»->  engager]  in  employing  labor.  That  is  the  nature  of 
things.  How  could  he  hope  to  get  anything  at  all  when  there  would  be 
in  competition  with  him  men  who  would  work  for  a  mere  pittance — 
who  would  work  for  a  mere  livelihood,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  work 
for  it.  Surely,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  the  laboring  man  in  this 
matter  is  the  most  important,  is  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case. 
We  have  to  consider  him  above  all  things.  If  California  to-morrow 
were  flooded  with  Chinese,  the  rich  men  could  move  to  New  York,  but 
the  poor  men  would  have  to  stay  here  or  starve.     (Applause.) 

Now,  the  question  is,  shall  we,  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few  men, 
shall  we,  T"or  the  benefit  of  certain  parts  of  the  State  which  will  gain 
only  a  little  temporary  prosperity,  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  laboring 
man  all  over  the  country?  This  is  a  country  for  free  men.  This  is  a 
country  for  men  who  know  their  rights.  This  is  a  country  for  men 
who  recognize  that  their  highest  God-given  privilege  is  tne  privilege  of 
free  will,  is  the  privilege  to  call  their  souls  their  own.  If  we  are  to 
have  this  country  for  men  like  that,  we  must  keep  men  out  of  it  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  rights  of  free  men,  who  do  not  believe  they  have  a 
scul  to  call  their  own,  and  who  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  this  great 
white  civilization  that  has  been  built  up  with  such  care,  with  such  ex- 
penditure of  brains  and  energy,  and  who  only  look  to  the  day  and  to 
the  rice  which  is  the  food  of  the  day.     (Applause.) 

It  would  be  simply  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  it  would  simply  be 
throwing  water  on  a  drowned  rat,  to  try  to  prove  to  you  hard-headed 
men  of  business  and  of  the  world,  who  know  where  your  own  interests 
lie.  that  if  you  allow  free  ingress  to  the  Chinese  immigration,  very  soon 
the  white  laborers,  the  men  who  are  working  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, will  be  cleaned  out  of  the  country.  More  than  that;  even  if  you 
allow  the  incoming  of  the  Chinese  in  anything  like  an  increased  quan- 
tity, it  means  that  for  everyone  that  comes  in  from  the  West  you  would 
keep  out  half  a  dozen  from  the  East. 

After  ali,  California  is  very  sparsely  settled.  It  has  thousands  aud 
tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  yet,  which  may 
smile  like  a  garden,  and  where  the  home  of  the  American  citizen  may 
arise,  a  temple  of  liberty.     It  is  a  great  and  bounteous  land,  with  arms 
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stretched  out  to  the  coid  chill  forbidding  East  asking  people  to  corae 
here  and  live  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  Shall  you  erect  upon  the 
Sierras  the  yellow  nag  that  is  the  sign  of  infection  and  of  plague? 
Shall  you  erect  upon  the  topmost  peak  of  those  barriers  between  us 
and  the  East  a  warning  to  your  brothers  afar  off  that  they  may  not 
expect  here  the  treatment  due  to  men,  or  the  wages  due  to  men,  or  the 
right  to  live  like  men?     (Applause.) 

If  you  falter  in  this  matter,  if  you  compromise,  if  you  do  not  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  if  you  allow  any  petty  recriminations  or  little 
jealousies  to  interfere  with  you,  that  will  be  the  sentiment  that  will 
go  out  to  the  East,  that  California  wants  the  Chinaman;  at  least  that 
it  is  not  united  in  its  determination  to  keep  them  out.  From  this  con- 
vention—constituted it  may  be  not  by  popular  election,  but  certainly 
by  popular  opinion — must  go  out  the  watchword  that  the  manhood  of 
California  wants  protection.  (Applause.)  We  want  protection  against 
a  danger  that  we  are  not  able  to  cope  with  alone.  It  is  not  the  act 
of  a  coward,  gentlemen,  to  confess,  when  an  overwhelming  danger 
confronts  one,  that  he  is  not  able  to  cope  with  it.  After  all,  this  State 
cannot,  if  the  doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  cope  with  this  yellow  peril. 
It  will  overwhelm  us.  It  will  submerge  us.  And  then  truly  our  breth- 
ren in  the  East  will  find  out  that  they  have  planted  here  a  plague  spot 
which  it  may  take  many  years  and  much  treasure  and  the  expenditure 
of  much  blood  to  eradicate.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
oi  cure. 

When  a  man  is  in  good  health,  if  a  foreign  body  lodges  in  his  an- 
atomy, immediately  it  sets  up  an  inflammation,  the  warning  of  its  pres- 
ence and  that  it  must  be  sought  for  and  cast  out.  And  so  it  is  with  this 
agitation  now  against  the  foreign  body  in  our  body  politic,  it  is  the  sign 
to  the  whole  country  that  there  is  something  there  which  is  dangerous 
to  our  civil  life,  and  which  must  be  cast  out. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion:  Do  not  wonder  that  a  Catholic  priest 
should  speak  thus  to  you.  It  has  oftentimes  been  charged  that  those 
who  speak  against  the  Chinese  immigration  are  forgetful  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  It  is  often  charged  that  their  attitude  is  unchristian. 
It  is  often  charged  that  they  should  welcome  all  these  nations  to  their 
shores  and  to  try  to  civilize  them.  Gentlemen,  the  grace  of  God  is  a 
very  powerful  thing,  but  the  grace  of  God,  it  has  been  said,  never  gave 
any  man  common  sense.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

And  no  doubt  the  people  who  urge  these  things,  who  urge  these 
beautiful,  high  moral  principles,  are  men  who  are  filled  with  the  grace 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  nothing  but  high  and  holy  aspirations;  but  we 
would  wish  that  their  aspirations  would  be  a  little  lower,  and  that  they 
would  have  a  little  more  common  sense.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  men  of  European  blood  have  been 
faced  by  the  same  peril.  Away  back  in  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  and 
the  tenth  centuries,  Europe  herself  was  menaced  by  an  Oriental  inva- 
sion. Theu  it  was  that  Mohammedanism,  coming  out  from  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  set  her  face  to  the  west  and  threw  down  the  cross  and  set 
the  crescent  in  its  place.  Later  on.  the  Turks,  who  are  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  Chinese,  coming  from  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
pushed  on  into  Europe  and  captured  Constantinople.  At  that  time, 
the  highest  moral  authority  in  Europe,  the  Pope  of  Rome— for  then 
all  were  of  one  faith— called    together  the  kings  of    the  great  powers, 
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to  declare  a  holy  war  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  unchristianity  and  anti- 
christ ian  invasion  from  the  shores  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  that  the 
men  of  Europe,  our  forefathers,  our  ancestors,  put  on  their  coats  of  mail, 
and  put  the  cross  upon  their  arms,  and  went  out  into  a  foreign  land 
and  fought  the  fight  of  Christ,  and  saved  Europe  to  Christianity.  And 
there  they  saved  our  Christian  civilization,  and  they  are  the  men  who 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  free  men  to-day.     (Applause.) 

Whether  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Protestant  minister,  or  a  layman 
who  rejoices  in  the  blessings  of  the  American  Constitution,  every  one 
of  us  knows  that  these  blessings  were  not  the  product  of  a  single  day, 
but  that  they  are  the  heritage  of  all  the  ages;  that  they  were  won  for  us 
by  our  forefathers.  Whether  you  be  a  priest,  or  minister,  or  layman,  it 
is  your  privilege,  and  it  is  your  duty,  to  feel  as  crusaders  of  old  felt, 
and  not  be  ashamed,  if  in  our  day  another  crusade  is  necessary  to  save 
this  land,  fairer  than  any  land  in  Europe,  and  a  civilization  higher  than 
the  civilization  of  the  middle  ages,  for  the  people  who  built  it  up  and 
for  their  children  after  them.     (Cheers  and  great  applause.) 

(Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Geary,  and  three 
■cheers  for  Father  Yorke,  and  the  convention  adjourned.) 
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CHINESE    IN    THE    SEAFARING    TRADES. 

To  the  California  State  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention — 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  organizations,  representing  the  mari- 
time trades  in  the  ports  of  this  State  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  com- 
prising the  great  majority  of  the  men  employed  in  those  trades,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  employment  of 
Chinese  labor  in  the  shipping  industry: 

All  the  steam  vessels  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  between  San 
Francisco  and  Asiatic  ports  employ  Chinese  and  Japanese  exclusively 
in  the  deck,  engineers'  and  stewards'  departments.  There  are  three 
main  lines,  i.  e.,  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  the 
Toyo  Kasen  Kaisba  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  Of  these 
the  first  named  is  a  British  concern,  the  second  Japanese,  and  the  third 
American.  The  Japanese  line  employs  Japanese,  shipped  in  Yokohama. 
The  British  and  American  lines  employ  Chinese,  shipped  in  Hongkong 
at  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  that  port. 

The  wages  per  month  are:  Japanese  deckhands,  16  to  18  yen  (ap- 
proximately $8  to  $9) :  Japanese  firemen,  13  to  18  yen  (approximately 
$6.50  to  $9);  Chinese  deckhands,  $15  Mexican  silver  (approximately 
$7.50);  Chinese  firemen,  $15  to  $18,  Mexican  silver  (approximately  $7.50 
to  $9).  Wages  in  the  stewards'  departments  of  the  various  lines  are  pro- 
portionately lower  than  these  figures. 

The  monthly  wasres  of  American  crews  in  these  lines  would  average 
from  $20  in  the  stewards'  departments  to  $40  in  the  engineers'  depart- 
ments. In  all  there  are  from  nine  to  twelve  vessels  employed  by  these 
lines  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  carry,  all  told,  from  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  other 
American  lines  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  employ  and  pay 
white  help  in  competition  with  foreign  lines  in  the  same  trade  employ- 
ing Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  reply  to  this  we  submit  that  upon  a  fair 
trial  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  the  reduction  possible  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  under  an  American  labor  system  and  the  much 
greater  individual  efficiency  of  the  latter,  would  fully  offset  the  increase 
in  the  rate  of  wages. 

We  would  further  point  to  the  notorious  unreliability  of  the  Chinese 
and  other  Asiatics  in  times  of  emergency  on  shipboard.  This  character- 
istic has  been  demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions,  in  fact  in  every 
case  of  wreck  or  other  serious  accident.  By  way  of  illustration  we 
would  cite  the  case  of  the  collision  between  the  steamers  City  of  Ches- 
ter and  Oceanic,  in  the  Golden  Gate  some  years  ago.  The  former  vessel, 
manned  by  American  seamen,  sank,  with  great  loss  of  life.  The  Oceanic 
(chartered  bv  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company),  though  little  dam- 
aged, rendered  practically  no  assistance  to  the  sinking  vessel,  for  the 
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reason  that  her  Chinese  crew  became  terror-stricken  and  were  unable 
to  launch  the  boats.  The  American  seamen  and  firemen  of  the  City  of 
Chester  had  actually  to  make  their  way  to  the  Chinese-manned  vessel 
and  launch  the  latter's  boats,  and  by  so  doing  managed  to  save  many 
lives  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  through  the  inefficiency  and 
cowardice  of  the  Chinese. 

Coming  down  to  the  recent  loss  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's steamer,  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  that  vessel  remained  above  water  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  striking,  thus  afforing  ample  time  to  get  the 
boats  overboard  and  secure  the  lives  of  the  passengers.  In  this  case, 
too,  a  panic  occurred  among  the  Chinese  crew,  with  the  result  that  127 
lives  were  lost,  including  the  greater  number  of  passengers,  many  of 
■whom  were  women  and  children.  Only  one  boat  was  launched,  and  that 
was  captured  by  the  Chinese,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  lives  entrusted 
to  their  care.  The  same  evil  has  been  further  demonstrated  in  the  case 
of  the  recent  breakdown  at  sea  of  the  U.  S.  Army  transport  Arab.  All 
the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  Asiatic  crews  are  not  only  worthless  in 
themselves  in  moments  of  emergency,  but  also  a  serious  incumbrance 
to  the  whites  in  the  effort  to  save  life  and  property.  These  facts  are 
well  known  to  the  maritime  world  and  to  the  public,  and  should  require 
no  further  elaboration  hero. 

The  shipment  of  Chinese  crews  on  American  vessels  is  a  violation 
not  only  of  the  spirit,  but  also,  we  believe,  of  the  letter,  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act.  The  maritime  law  under  which  the  Chinese  are  shipped 
provides,  in  general,  that  crews  may  be  engaged  in  a  foreign  port  for 
one  or  more  round  voyages.  Under  this  law  the  Chinese  are  shipped  in 
Hongkong,  brought  to  the  United  States,  and  then  returned  to  China, 
where  they  are  discharged.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  at  San  Francisco,  a  deputy  U.  S.  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner is  stationed  on  the  Company's  dock  to  facilitate  the  shipping 
business  between  the  Company  and  the  Government,  thus  actually  con- 
ferring a  privilege  in  this  respect  upon  the  Company  in  question  and 
furthering  its  interests  as  an  employer  of  Chinese  labor.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  maritime  law  that  an  American  vessel  is  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  at  all  times,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
country.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  shipment  of  Chinese  on  an 
American  vessel  in  a  foreign  port,  notwithstanding  they  are  prohibited 
from  landing  in  the  United  States  proper,  amounts  in  effect  to  admit- 
ting them  to  the  United  States. 

We  would  therefore  urge  that  this  convention  declare  itself  in  favor 
of  the  insertion  in  the  proposed  Exclusion  Act  of  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  engagement  of  Chinese  or  other  Asiatics  in  any  capacity  on  any 
vessel  under  the  American  flag. 
Respectfully, 

(Seal.)  JOHN   KEAN, 

Secretary  pro  tem.  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific. 
November  18th,  1901. 

(Seal.)  JOHN    BELL, 

Secretary  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Firemen's  Union. 

(Seal.)  EUGENE    STEIDLE, 

Secretary  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Assoc'n, 
November  20th,  1901. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal..  Nov.  13th,  1901. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Convention: 

The  undersigned  delegates  from  the  Cooks'  and  Waiters'  Alliance, 
Local  No.  SO,  find  on  investigation  that  their  craft  is  more  affected  by 
the  Chinese  than  any  other  in  the  State  of  California,  and  are  therefore 
unanimous  throughout  the  State  to  have  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  re- 
enacted.  We  find  that  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  alone 
there  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  (6,000)  Chinese  filling  the  places  of 
cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  porters  and  domestics. 

In  the  interior  we  tind  the  case  more  serious.  Once  outside  the 
boundary  line  of  Alameda  and  San  Francisco  it  is  a  rare  occasion  to  find 
a  white  employee  in  any  kitchen,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  found  in 
the  dining-room.  In  many  counties  of  the  State  they  are  engaged  in 
Ihe  restaurant  business?  themselves,  and  being  enabled  to  live  on  so 
little  and  so  cheaply  and  to  use  their  place  of  business  as  a  place  of 
abode,  they  have  completely  driven  their  white  comnetitors  out  of  the 
held. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  employed  in  the  interior  of  California 
upwards  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  (9,500)  Chinese,  encroaching  on 
our  craft,  making  a  sum  total  in  this  State  of  sixteen  thousand  (16,000). 
Our  condition  of  affairs  in  1891  was  much  worse  than  at.  present,  and 
was  improved  by  the  Exclusion  Act  of  that  year. 

Therefore  were  the  Exclusion  Act  not  re-enacted  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  it  would  cause  an  unlimited  influx  of  Chinese,  and  cur 
craft,  as  well  as  all  others,  would  be  relegated  back  to  their  former 
condition  and  worse.  It  behooves  this  convention  and  is  the  wish  and 
desire  of  Local  No.  30  and  every  other  local  in  our  craft  throughout  this 
State,  that  this  convention  devise  suitable  ways  and  means  at  once  to 
secure  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Exclusion  Act  and  to  me- 
morialize Congress  to  act  immediately  in  the  premises. 

Hereunto  appeuded  find  resolutions  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
Local  No.  80,  Cooks'  and  Waiters'  Alliance,  held  at  their  headquarters. 
No.  316  O'Farrell  street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  13th,  1901. 

W.  L.  CAUDLE, 
H.  H.  HOFFMAN, 
CHAS.   D.   LAUCHLIN, 

Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  A  REGULAR  MEETING  OF  THE 
COOKS'  AND  WAITERS'  ALLIANCE,  LOCAL  NO.  30,  HELD 
NOVEMBER    13th,   1901. 

Whereas,  The  Geary  law,  otherwise  known  as  the  "Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act,"  will  expire  in  the  near  future,  and  unless  Congress,  during 
the  next  session,  re-enact  the  provisions  contained  in  the  said  Geary 
law,  the  bars  heretofore  existing  against  Chinese  immigration  will  be 
removed  and  our  country,  particularly  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  be  exposed 
to  all  evil  effects  growing  out  of  the  unrestricted  influx  of  "coolie"  Asi- 
atic labor;    and 

Whereas,  Our  craft  is  particularly  exposed  to  the  competition  from 
this  alien  labor  in  kitchen,  dining-room  and  private  service;    and 
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Whereas,  Unrestricted  immigration  of  Asiatic  people  threatens  to 
chive  many  citizens  of  this  country — 'heads  of  families  and  women  now 
gaining  an  independent  livelihood — from  their  accustomed  occupations, 
thereby  diminishing  the  security  of  our  homes  and  removing  yet  fur- 
ther the  prospect  of  establishing  happy  homes  for  ourselves  in  which  to 
rear  worthy  citizens  of  our  country;    and 

Whereas,  Wo  believe  such  an  injection  of  Asiatic  influence  into  our 
body  politic  is  detrimental  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  workingmen,  making  them  less  fit  to  bear  their 
rightful  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  un  advancing  civilization  which 
wo  believe  is  destined  to  lead  all  mankind  upward  in  (he  process  of 
evolution;    therefore.,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  use  every  honorable  means  and  assist  to  our  ut- 
most every  honorable  effort  made  by  others  to  secure  the  re-enactment 
of  the  so-called  Geary  law;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  necessary  and  expedient  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geary  law  be  extended  to  all  Asiatic  people  seeking  to 
exploit  the  American  labor  field,  or  who  may  be  used  by  unscrupulous 
employers  on  this  continent  to  displace  their  employees  of  other  races. 

W.  L.  GAUDLE, 
H.  H.  HOFFMAN, 
CHAS.   D.   LAUGHLIN, 

Committee. 


LAUNDRY  WORKERS'  UNION  NO.  55,  OF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

We.  the  members  of  the  above  Union,  in  mass  meeting  assembled, 
emphatically  demand  the  re-enactment  of  the  law  known  as  tbe  Geary 
Exclusion  Act,  as  we  firmly  believe  that  our  craft  and  the  business  of 
our  employers  is  imperiled  without  its  re-enactment,  as  is  evident  to  all 
concerned.  Coolie  labor  is  the  greatest  competitor  existing  to  either 
laundry  workers  or  laundry  proprietors.  There  are  at  present  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  of  the  Caucasian 
race  employed  in  the  various  laundries,  both  steam  and  hand,  through- 
out the  Pacific  Coast,  and  should  the  bars  of  Chinese  immigration  be 
lowered  and  our  Golden  State  invaded  by  hordes  of  Mongolians,  it  is 
fearful  to  contemplate  the  destitution,  misery  and  want  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, would  naturally  follow  in  its  wake,  for  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  our  employers  to  cope  and  compete  with  the  Asiatic  cheap 
labor,  and  the  result  would  be  that  hundreds  of  our  Caucasian  laundry 
workers  would  be  forced  out  of  employment  and  driven  to  the  wall  by 
the  coolie  labor  invasion. 

Therefore  we  earnestly  believe  that  our  only  salvation,  and  that  of 
our  employers,  also,  is  the  re-enactment  of  the  Exclusion  Act;  and  to 
1hat  end  we  insist,  and  demand  that  our  representatives  in  Congress, 
with  pen  and  voice,  use  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  about  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Geary  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  Respectfully, 

ARTHUR  Y.  O'NEILL, 
Committeeman  Alameda  County  Laundry  Workers'  Union  No.  55,  Shirt 

Waist  and  Laundry  Workers'  International  Union. 
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CLOAKMAKERS'  UNION,  LOCAL  NO.  8,  INTERNATIONAL  LADIES- 
GARMENT  WORKERS'  UNION. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  19,  1901. 
Mr.  H.  A.   Mason,  Secretary  of  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  Chinese 
Exclusion  Convention,  City — 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  forward  to  you 
a  statement  adopted  at  our  last  regular  meeting,  November  19,  1901, 
showing  the  effect?  of  Asiatic  competition  on  the  ladies*  garment  mak- 
ing trades.  We  respectfully  request  you  to  lay  this  before  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  this  city  on  November  20,  1901,  in  Metropolitan  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  Congress  not  to  allow  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  to  expire  without  enacting  a  new  and  more  stringent  law  which  will 
permanently  exclude  from  this  country  all  Asiatic  labor,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese and  all  others. 

Although  a  Chinese  Exclusion  law  is  at  present  in  force,  thousands 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese — who  are  just  as  objectionable — have,  during 
the  past  few  years,  entered  this  State  in  great  numbers  and  have,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Caucasian  inhabitants,  taken  up  trades  and 
occupations  which  the  latter  engage  in  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
means  by  which  they  live. 

Wherever  the  Asiatic  has  so  come  into  competition  with  the  Cauca- 
sian, he  has  been  successful  in  getting  more  and  more  the  upper  hand, 
not  by  any  means  because  he  is  more  skillful,  but  because  he  continues 
to  live  in  blessed  California  on  the  same  meager  rations,  in  hovels  just 
as  dirty  and  in  rags  just  as  filthy,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  his 
native  land,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  work  cheaper,  live  cheaper  and, 
tor  that  matter,  to  die  cheaper  than  his  white  neighbors. 

Amongst  other  occupations  successfully  taken  up  by  the  Asiatics — 
garment  making,  especially  ladies'  garment  making,  some  branches  of 
which,  such  as  the  making  of  silk  and  linen  shirt  waists,  petticoats, 
duck  skirts  and  the  lower  grades  of  suits,  capes  and  cloaks— he  has  prac- 
tically monopolized. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions of  our  trade,  that  some  of  our  leading  merchants  and  fashionable 
ladies'  tailors  have  a  good  deal  of  their  work  done,  either  partly  or 
wholly,  by  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  consequence  is  that,  all  told,  only 
about  a  thousand  white  men  and  women  find  employment  in  this  city 
in  the  making  of  ladies'  garments.  A  good  percentage  even  of  these 
few — we  mean  few  in  comparison  with  the  population  of  this  city  and 
the  surrounding  territory— are  idle  during  three  months  of  the  year, 
while  the  Asiatic  works  the  whole  year  round,  week  days,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  day  time  and  night  time,  hardly  taking  a  few  hours  for  sleep, 
to  say  nothing  of  amusements,  stitching,  stitching,  stitching  all  the  time, 
all  the  time  eating  rice  and  fish  only,  and  drinking  tea  not  grown  here, 
but  imported  from  his  native  country,  for  he  has  no  use  for  anything 
grown  or  made  here— except  the  American  dollar— all  the  time  forcing 
down  prices  and  wages,  all  the  time  throwing  more  and  more  white  men 
and  women  out  of  employment,  all  the  time  trying  to  assimilate  the 
Caucasian  to  his  own  standard,  instead  of  assimilating  to  the  standard 
of  the  Caucasian. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  in  San  Francisco  for  any  length  of  time 
knows  well  that  more  and  more  Chinese  and  Japanese  stores  are  being 
opened  on  the  thoroughfares  of  our  city.    The  articles  mostly  displayed 
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in  these  stores  are  ladies'  garments,  which  are  to  be  had  at  prices  far 
below  the  lowest  bargain  counter  price.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the 
stock  these  stores  contain  is  made  in  Chinatown,  or  by  Chinese  and 
.Japanese  living  and  working  with  their  families  in  one  or  two  small 
rooms  adjacent  to  the  store. 

It  is  really  depressing  to  know  that  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, jobbers  and  importers,  who  never  sell  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
to  a  Chinaman  or  a  Jap,  are  the  main  supporters  of  these  Asiatics. 
Most  of  the  so-called  importers  of  Parisian,  London  and  New  York  gar- 
ments, import  the  raw  material  only.  As  soon  as  the  raw  material 
arrives  here  it  is  cut  up,  in  many  cases  by  Mongolians  working  in  the 
warehouse,  and  sent  to  Chinatown  to  be  made  into  garments.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  beguile  a  San  Francisco  woman  is  to  put  some  fancy 
label  beneath  the  hanger  of  the  garment,  and  it  is  sold  by  a  smiling 
saleslady  at  prosperity  prices  as  imported  direct  from  Paris,  London 
or  New  York,  with  all  the  germs  of  disease  bred  in  a  Chinatown  filth 
thrown  into  the  bargain. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  great  num- 
bers of  Chinese  and  Japanese  out  of  our  trade  by  organizing  into  a 
trade-union  and  by  threatening  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  bring 
their  names  before  the  public  if  they  do  not,  at  least,  give  part  of  their 
work  to  wiiite  men  and  women.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
however,  though  they  always  profess  to  sell  none  but  goods  made  by 
white  labor,  are  adopting  more  and  more,  secret  methods  in  giving  their 
work  out,  such  as  packing  and  re-packing,  shipping  and  re-shipping, 
etc.  The  consequence  is  that,  while  the  population  of  San  Francisco  is 
rapidly  increasing,  the  number  of  white  men  and  women  working  on 
iadies'  garments  does  not  increase  in  proportion,  for  the  Mongolian  is 
getting  more  and  more  of  the  work,  displacing  more  and  more  white 
men  and  women,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  barrier  will  be 
let  down  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  California  and  the 
neighboring  States,  to  reap  where  the  white  man  with  his  sweat  and 
blood  has  sown. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  ladies'  garments  sold  in  the 
stores  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  made  by  Japanese  and  Chinese,  in  the 
reeking  dens,  cellars  and  garrets  of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown. 

All  these  conditions  are  existing  while  the  present  Exclusion  law  is 
in  force.  Should  this  law  be  allowed  to  expire  and  a  new  and  more 
stringent  law  excluding  all  Asiatics,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  all  others, 
not  be  enacted  by  Congress,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  very  short 
time  when,  for  a  wage  of  75  cents  a  day — enough  to  buy  rice  and  tea — 
ihe  last  white  tailor  will  have  made  the  last  stitch  on  the  last  garment 
given  him  by  the  last  white  storekeeper,  to  order  of  the  last  white 
woman  to  be  found  in  'Frisco. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  convention  will  fulfill  its  purpose,  and 
that,  our  representatives  in  Congress,  elected  by  us  to  make  laws  for  the 
protection  of  our  firesides,  will  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  do  their  duty  in  full  by  enacting  a  lawr  which  will  permanently 
exclude  from  these  shores  all  Asiatics,  so  that  the  white  man  may  go 
on  developing  the  resources  of  this  beautiful  country  undisturbed  by 
Mongolian  hordes. 

By  order  of  Cloakmakeis'  Union,  Local  No.  8,  I.  L.  G.  TV.  U. 

ISIDOR    JACOBV.  Secretary. 
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(The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Convention,  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Memorial  and  Resolutions,  and  by  it  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee) : 

Whereas,  The  law  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  Mongolians  from 
our  shores,  commonly  known  as  the  "Geary  Exclusion  Act,"  will  soon 
expire  by  limitation;  and, 

Whereas,  The  need  of  such  a  law  is  even  greater  than  when  the 
Geary  Act  was  originally  passed,  because  we  have  learned  more  of  the 
evils  chat  result  from  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  our  midst  tnan  we 
knew  then,  for  the  experience  of  each  year  more  strongly  presents  the 
dangers  to  our  free  institutions  from  their  residence  amongst  us;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
particularly  for  those  of  California,  to  exert  themselves  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  States  may  know  not  only  the  wickedness  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  but  their  baneful  effect  upon  the  white  people  of 
our  land,  to  the  end  that  an  awakened  public  sentiment  from  all  over 
the  United  States  may  impel  Congress  to  re-enact  the  Geary  law;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Chinese  invasion  of  our  Pacific  Coast  is  but  a  fore- 
runner of  what  will  happen  to  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union, 
unless  the  invaders  are  stopped  by  the  barriers  of  law,  for  the  history 
of  the  past  teaches  us  that  once  the  Chinese  be  permitted  to  gain  a 
footing,  they  never  lose  it,  but  continually  increase  in  number  and 
strength;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Chinese  teach  us  nothing  but  vice  in  its  lowest  form, 
and  have  by  their  filthy  habits  brought  disease  into  our  midst,  threat- 
ened us  with  the  devastating  bubonic  plague,  taught  our  young  and  old 
the  debasing  opium  habit,  deprived  many  workmen  of  their  means  of 
living,  corrupted  officials  with  their  money,  proved  themselves  in  every 
way  alien  to  America  and  American  teachings,  and  have  caused  and  do 
cause  injury  to  our  financial  system  by  sending  all  their  earnings 
abroad  and  refusing  to  improve  the  land  in  which  they  get  those  earn- 
ings, and  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  understanding  or  appre- 
ciating the  benefits  of  our  civilization  or  our  form  of  government,  and 
have  demonstrated  in  every  manner  that  their  free  access  to  our  nation 
will  surely  destroy  labor  and  capital  alike,  and  will  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  Republic,  degrade  the  laboring  man  to  the  condition  of  a  slave, 
and  make  our  country  no  longer  habitable  for  the  white  man  and 
woman  of  the  world;  and, 

Whereas,  Congress  alone  can  give  us  lawful  relief,  and  by  its  action 
prevent  the  ruin  of  our  workingmen  and  the  scenes  of  strife  that  will 
necessarily  follow  a  refusal  to  listen  to  our  just  request;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  California,  in  mass 
convention,  assembled  at  San  Francisco,  November  21,  1901,  that  we  call 
upon  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  East  to  aid  us  in  this  our  hour  of 
danger,  for  unless  they  do,  their  ruin  will  follow  ours;  and  we  ask  them 
to  unite  with  us  in  securing  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act,  or  the  passage  of  one  equally 
as  effective. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  the  people  of 
the  other  States  that  this  is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  all  the  people 
of  California,  we  request  Hon.  Henry  T.  Gage,  Governor  of  California, 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling   upon   the  inhabitants  of  California  to 
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meet  in  every  village,  town  and  city  in  the  State,  on  a  day  to  be  named 
by  bim.  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  its 
aid  in  protecting  America  from  these  hordes  of  barbarians,  who  will, 
unless  prevented,  overrun  our  valleys  and  hills  as  the  armies  of  Attila 
did  the  plains  of  Europe. 

(Introduced  by  P.  T.  Johnston  of  Sacramento,  Cal.) 


Whereas,  The  interests  of  public  morality  and  the  protection  of 
American  producers  and  every  social  and  business  interest  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  demand  stringent  measures  against  the  further  degradation  of 
our  people  by  the  introduction  of  leprous,  opium-smoking  and  cheap-la- 
bor Asiatics,  whose  presence  has  ever  been  a  menace  to  the  interests  of 
the  producer,  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  and  inimical  to  our  so- 
cial life;    be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  representatives  of  organizations  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  convention  assembled,  demand  of  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress their  support  for  an  Exclusion  Act  restrictive  against  all  Asiatics, 
and  that  we  ask  our  representatives  to  enlist  for  the  support  of  such  a 
measure  all  possible  aid  and  influence  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country;  and  further,  that  such  legislative  action  be  taken  at  such  a 
time  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  law  known  as  the  Geary  Act,  the  new 
law  be  operative.  We  also  ask  our  representatives  to  use  every  measure 
in  their  powrr  to  accelerate  the  action  of  Governmental  officials  in  ac- 
tively enforcing  the  Geary  Act  during  the  time  intervening  before  its 
expiration. 

The  above  resolution  is  presented  to  the  convention  with  the  request 
for  its  adoption. 

G.  B.  BENHAM, 
JOSEPH    ROWAN, 
GEORGE    MALONEY, 
Delegates  Pressmen's  Union  No.  24,  S.  F. 


